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- the present controversy con- 

cerning the Drink Traffic, which 
seems likely, ere long, to come to a 
critical struggle, it may be of inte- 
rest and not uninstructive to read 
the following words of Sir Walter 
Scott,? penned in the year 1817, as 
the result of his observations on 
rural Pauperism. 

‘There is a very natural desire to 
trust to one or two empirical reme- 
dies, such as general systems of edu- 
cation, and so forth. Butaman with 
a broken constitution might as well 
put faith in Spilsbury or Godbold.* 
It is not the knowledge, but the use 
which is made of it, that is pro- 
ductive of real benefit There 
is a terrible evil in England, .. . 
to wit, tippling-houses..... In 
Scotland there are few. A man, 
therefore, cannot easily spend much 
money on liquor; since he must 
walk three or four miles to the place 
of suction and back again, which 
infers a sort of malice prepense of 
which few are capable: and, the 


habitual opportunity of indulgence 


CONTROVERSY.! 


not being at hand, the habits of 
intemperance and of waste connected 
with it, are nof acquired. If finan- 
ciers would admit a general limita- 
tion of alehouses over England to 
one-fourth of the number, the money 
now spent in that manner would 
remain with the peasant, as a source 
of self-support and independence.’ 
Sir Walter Scott was an acute 
and impartial observer, as free from 
fanatical extremes as an earnest and 
active mind can possibly be. We 
do not attribute to him any peculiar 
and unusual discernment, as indi- 
cated in this passage: nay, before 
ending this article we may be able 
to show that magistrates and squires 
who reside on their estates are by 
no means slow to observe the same 
facts. There they get a closer in- 
sight into farmers and peasants, not 
to say a healthier sympathy with 
them. But the richer classes who 
dwell in towns have but few per- 
sonal relations with the poorer, and 
are either too busy or too proud to 
look into their domestic circum- 


' The Permissive Bill (for Local Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic), as introduced into 
Parliament by Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Thomas Bazley. 

Pamphlets on the Liquor Traffic, by the Rev. Professor Kirk, Edinburgh. 

Argument for Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic, by Dr. F. R. Lees. 

Parliamentary Debates on the Drink Traffic, from Meliora, 1865. 

A Model Manufacturing Town (Bessbrook, County Armagh). From Meliora, 1867. 


? Life, chap. xxxix. 


* Apparently two advertising quacks of that day. 
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stances. It is not a rare case, that 
when resident country magistrates 
have refused licenses for new drink- 
ing-shops (perhaps at the earnest 
request of the neighbourhood), other 
magistrates at the Quarter Sessions 
overrule the refusal, and force the 
shops on the reluctant people. 

But we desire to point more de- 
finite attention to Sir Walter’s 
words. He does not speak merely 
of ‘coarse and visible drunkenness, 
which is sure to be deprecated even 
by those whose fortunes thrive upon 
it. He speaks also of the expense 
of liquor to our labourers as in 
itself a grave evil, and, indeed, as a 
chief cause of pauperism. This is 
undoubtedly the fact, and is too 
much overlooked. Ifthe peasantry 
drink beer at all, a quart a day, say 
sd., is the least that any of them are 
likely to drink, and that is nearly 
38. a week, to be taken out of wages 
which barely average Ios. or I1s., 
and in certain years and counties 
have sunk to 8s.,and even 7s. And 
a large number of labourers, with- 
out being at all aware of excess, 
drink a shilling’s worth of beer 
every day; while the florid com- 
plexion thence arising may even 
make them seem healthier. But 
the necessary consequence of losing 
thus even 3s. a week is, that pea- 
‘sants can save nothing. They live 
up to their wages; have diffi- 
culty in affording anything to a 
weakly wife, or a sick child; have 
no ability to pay for schooling ; 
nay, when the family begins to in- 
crease, the father cannot afford to 
lose the few pence which the elder 
children are able to earn; hence he 
keeps them away from school, even 
if it be provided gratuitously. 
On the first stoppage of employ- 
ment, or any attack of illness falling 
on himself, he is suddenly desti- 
tute, and his whole family become 
paupers. The same is very largely 
the case with ‘moderate drinkers’ 
in the towns, where wages are 
higher and rent dearer. Moreover, 
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the teetotaller not only has more 
resources in casual illness, but he 
is less likely to encounter disease, 
Nothing is more obvious than that 
the men who are by no means 
drunkards, but only regular drink. 
ers, are led into occasional excess, 
which deranges the health. Life 
insurances are now cheaper to teeto- 
tallers than to moderate drinkers ; 
a fact to which there is no reply. 
It shows the latter class to be less 
healthy than the former; indeed, 
their constitution is more inflamma- 
ble, so that they do not well recover 
from accidental severe hurts. It is 
notorious that brewers’ draymen, 
florid and round of cheek, have no 
toughness of constitution; and their 
wounds do not heal well. Thus 
illness is both commoner and likely 
to become less tractable, as a result 
of the drinking which, in general 
estimate, is moderate, and quite 
clear of drunkenness. And where- 
ever piecework is established (which 
is evidently desirable, both for 
worker and for employer, when pos- 
sible), the ‘moderate’ drinker is sure 
to earn less. A Scotch employer 
recently furnished to Professor Kirk 
an illustration of this, from the 
case of a workman who took the 
pledge of abstinence and kept it 
for eight weeks. On referring to 
the wages’ book it appeared that 
during those eight weeks the man 
earned 13/. 14s. 8d.; while in the 
eight weeks preceding he earned 
only 1ol. 148. 4d.; and in the eight 
weeks following, only tol. 153. 
That is, as an abstainer he earned 
just 3/. more, or 7s. 6d. a week, than 
as a moderate drinker. Add to 
this, for drink saved, 5s. more, as 
an average, and we may estimate 
as a@ not improbable bonus on tee- 
totalism, 12s. 6d. a week: say 30l. 
a year. Such is the source whence 
our co-operators draw their capital ; 
which, when they have set up a 
common store, saves to them the 
whole difference between wholesale 
price and that of doubly retailed 
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goods. Hence a new fund for sa- 
ving. Sir Walter had no possible 
foresight of this movement; he 
wrote in the humdrum days of 
1817, when the nation had hardly 
gained breath from the great French 
war and the convulsions of trade 
which its cessation caused. Never- 
theless he saw clearly how expendi- 
ture on drink is related to pauperism. 

He saw, further, the intimate 
relation between a multiplicity of 
drink-shops and freer drinking. 
Nothing can be clearer or more de- 
cisive than his argument. Very 
few have what he calls a ‘malice 
prepense’ for drink. Few will take 
the trouble to go miles to get it; 
and when once the habit is broken 
they cease to desire the liquors. 
Sir John Davis last year stated in a 
public meeting that every great 
Asiatic religion, except Christianity, 
has proscribed intoxicating liquors. 
He estimated that 800 millions of 
the earth’s population (Buddhist, 
Brahminist, and Mahommedan) live 
under this religious prohibition: 
and whatever allowance we make 
for the indulgence in opium, hashish, 
bang, or fermented milk, it seems 
unreasonable to doubt that several 
hundreds of millions are totally 
without alcoholic drinks or other 
narcotics, in cold as well as hot cli- 
mates. But the experience of even 
Scotland alone suffices to establish, 
jivst:—that people who are reared 
without facilities of the drink grow 
up without cravings for it, or any 
need of it whatever, as diet; nezt, that 
the very same people, or rather their 
children, are in not many years in- 
fallibly corrupted (in the present 
low stage of our moral develop- 
ment), if daily plied with a manifold 
presentation of the fatal liquors. 
This was with Sir Walter a fact, 
long before the word teetotalism 
arose, or the question of total ab- 
stinence had been publicly debated. 

More still, he discerned, that the 
crooked policy of the king’s ex- 
chequer was at the bottom of the 
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whole evil. He wishes that ‘ Fi- 
nanciers would admit a general 
limitation of ale-houses over Eng- 
land!’ He would have them cut 
down to one-fourth of the number, 
but the Exchequer did not like to 
lose the duty. This is the disgrace- 
ful fact, which may try to hide 
itself, yet creeps out in too many 
ways; not least, in our introduc- 
tion of spirit-shops into India, un- 
disguisedly for the sake of revenue, 
and to the disgust of intelligent 
natives. The modern gin-palace 
was unknown until near the close 
of Sir Walter’s life; and it is only 
the ale-house which he censured. 
The greater enormities of spirit- 
drinking so shocked well-meaning 
legislators, that they tried to coun- 
teract the pest, by multiplying 
beer-houses, in spite of all the mis- 
chief which they had previously 
done. It is difficult to imagine 
that the experience of the past was 
forgotten; but two sinister in- 
fluences combined in 1830 to suffo- 
cate or counteract experience. The 
one came from the political econo- 
mists, who were already strong 
among the parliamentary Liberals. 
The economy of that day aspired 
to be a deductive science, based on 
a few simple axioms (and as such 
James Mill presented it), so as to 
be nearly independent of expe- 
rience. Its professors seemed to 
themselves to have a calculus far 
loftier than that of the common 
statesman, and imagined that it 
ought to dictate to politics: more- 
over, some of them struck out the 
idea that free trade in liquor was 
the true cure alike for excess of 
drink and for adulteration. To 
obtain free trade in spirits was im- 
possible; for every one was groaning 
over the new gin-palaces; but the 
notion was started, and was sin- 
cerely believed, that a great multi- 
plication of beer-houses in which 
spirits could not be got, would 
draw people off from the spirit- 
shops. At the same time, compe- 
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tition (a principle then assumed to 
be a pure good! without evil) was 
to give to the public a sound, whole- 
some, cheap beer, which w ould put to 
shame the var iously cooked stuff sold 
by the clients of the great brewers, 
who, by the favour ‘of the magis- 
tre ates, it was said, had been allow ed 
to monopolise the licensed trade. 
To this influence of the political 
economists was added a second, at 
the force of which we must guess 
as we can, for an executive does 
not always avow, or perhaps even 
know, all its own motives. But 
certain it is, that when a mass of 
new beer-houses arose, which, with- 
out permission of the magistrates, 
could get licenses by merely paying 
for them to the excise office, the 
Exchequer had an immediate new 
harvest, first from the licenses, next 
from the increased consumption of 
malt. Indeed, in the great debate 
of 1736, a member of the Lower 
House pointedly said that the un- 
bounded liberty of setting up drink- 
shops had not proceeded from their 
evils not being foreseen or gene- 
rally felt ; but, by an error in 
politics, we had made it the interest 
of THOSE to multiply such houses, 
whose business it was, and who alone 
had the power to restrict them. Sir 
Walter Scott saw in 1817 that the 
gains made by the Exchequer were 
the unmanageable difficulty to those 
who wished to reduce the number 
of drink-shops; and the same 
thing remains a fact to the present 
day. His was far too solid an 
intellect to be led into a flimsy 
theory, such as is now often ad- 
vanced under Liberal professions— 
that common people ought to be 
strong-minded, and will only be 
cosseted into moral weakness if the 
Legislature will not let them be 
tempted. Multiplied endless fact 
proves that a grave fraction of the 
population has not moral strength 
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to resist, and, if it yields, is not 
only itself lost, but becomes a pest 
and curse to others. What sort 
of pedantry is that, which, call- 
ing itself enlightened statesman- 
ship, practically says :—Men ought 
to have self-control; and if they 
have not, so much the worse for 
them ; let them perish (and in- 
flict endless miseries on their 
families, endless loss on society) 
rather than that the State should 
care to lessen their temptations. 
No one is anxious to restore lot- 
teries, which were suppressed solely 
on this very ground, that the temp- 
tation was too great for persons of 
weak mind. Evidently it is the 
duty of the wiser to protect the 
less wise, equally as of the stronger 
to protect the weaker. The State 
(peculiarly anxious perhaps to save 
the tills of tradesmen and desks of 
merchants from shop-boys and 
clerks who might be led to dabble 
in lotteries) attacks the trader who 
makes a gain by other people’s vice ; 
and this is the only successful mode 
of interfering. Just so, it was 
early discerned that to punish the 
drunken was of little avail (in fact, 
it is but one more fine on the inno- 
cent family of the drunkard); hence 
fines were also inflicted on the 
unlawful sellers of intoxicating 
drink ; quite independently of the 
question whether their sale had 
actually caused drunkenness, ‘on 
the simple ground that all such 
shops were intrinsically a nuisance ; 
yet all that was contemplated 
was to keep down their number, 
since total suppression was uni- 
versally regarded as physically 
or morally impossible. Moreover, 
to sell too much liquor to a man was 
always a legal offence, and is to 
this day ; a circumstance which, in 
an economical point of view, stifles 
a trade. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous to an economist who 


? When a customer is a bad judge of goods, sharp competition makes adulteration 
almost inevitable; and of all customers, drinkers are the worst judges of the article. 
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sticks to his science, than to say 
that a seller must be anxious not to 
sell ‘too much’ of his wares, or 
must trouble his conscience with 
the buyer’s judicious use of them. 
And he is right, if the trade be of a 
normal kind, and gain be its object. 

The law evidently treats the 
trader who sells too much of the in- 
toxicating liquor as the guilty cause 
of intoxication. This seems not 
harsh only, but utterly unjust, to 
some, who will have it that only 
the buyer is to blame. We must, 
therefore, spend a few words on 
the topic. Much metaphysical 
jangling is often wasted on the 
word Cause; and as the word is 
unavoidable, it is well to insist on 
its popular and necessary meaning. 
We deal with a social and political 
question, and must employ the 
word in that practical sense which 
alone can enter politics. In Greek 
the man is airwg (causative, re- 
sponsible, perhaps guilty) who is 
airia (a cause) of something un- 
desirable to society ; and so must it 
be with all nations. To judge of a 
man’s guilt, we have to deal with 
causation popularly, not meta- 
physically. Events never depend 
on a single cause. When a man 
fires a train of gunpowder, he is 
one cause of explosion, the quality 
of gunpowder is another, the atmo- 
spheric medium is a third; but the 
man was not ignorant of the pro- 
perties of gunpowder, hence we 
throw on him the whole blame, 
and treat him as emphatically the 
‘cause,’ if the explosion be hurtful. 
So when European traders sell 
brandy to North American savages, 
knowing that the red men cannot 
resist the temptation of the ‘ fire- 
water,’ no moralist can avoid pro- 
nouncing the sale inhuman, and 
that the seller is the cause of all 
the evils which follow. To plead 
that he sells only for his own gain, 
is anything but a justification; it 
rather makes the deed more for- 
midahble, more hostile to the human 
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race. Other motives are local, 
partial, transitory ; but the love of 
gain is unlimited in time and space, 
and undiscriminating in its pursuit 
of customers. If a man sell to In- 
dians a poison cunningly disguised 
because he hates their tribe, and 
wishes to exterminate it, we judge 
the sale to be a terrible crime, yet it 
is a crime which the perpetrator may 
never repeat, nor desire to repeat; 
its mischief may be all in the past. 
But trade expands itself indefinitely 
in proportion to its own success. 
The gains, when large, are not 
consumed forthwith, but a sensible 
part is reserved as new capital to 
extend the sale. The great prin- 
ciple of active trade is, as far as 
possible, to lower price in order to 
increase the quantity sold. A trader 
who thinks it his duty to restrict 
his sale of an article from moral 
considerations, has little chance 
of gain from that article; and if 
he sell nothing else, his scruples 
of conscience are likely to make 
him bankrupt. This is so evident, 
that when we hear of men entering 
the trade of selling spirits to In- 
dians or opium to Chinese, we 
infer at once that they are not 
troubled with moral scruples. We 
know that though conscientious 
men may have inherited such a 
position, no conscientious man 
would voluntarily enter it. Such 
a traffic is essentially bad; sales 
ought not to be carried on by such 
machinery. Nor is any agency, 
in time and guise of peace, more 
formidable to a State than the 
conspiracy of powerful capitalists 
against the virtue of individual 
citizens. A rich man is permitted 
to corrupt a woman to his own 
vicious desires by the offer of 
money. Legislators may abhor his 
act, but they have never taken in 
hand to exact any severe or pro- 
portionate punishment. But a 
conspiracy between a trader and a 
second party to corrupt a woman 
for convenience to the purse of the 
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former and the passions of the 
latter, has always been a high mis- 
demeanour, severely punishable. 
There is at least some limit to the 
evil which the animal passions of 
one man may work; but there is 
no limit to the operations of avarice, 
which is incessant, eternal, and 
grows with its own successes, And 
the enormous resources which great 
firms of capitalists wield, enable 
them, by various agencies, to de- 
ceive, and allure to ruin, many 
thousands of inexperienced or weak 
victims. 

There is some difference of opi- 
nion, what is the natural tendency 
of men towards opium, spirits, and 
other narcotics. Many have said 
that we are universally and natu- 
rally prone to like such things, so 
that it is always a self-denial and a 
sort of asceticism to resist it. Others, 
on the very contrary, maintain that 
all these articles are naturally disa- 
greeable to us ; that we at first reject 
them, and are brought to like them 
only by artifice and custom. Be- 
tween these contrasted beliefs stand 
persons who say that some children 
naturally like, others naturally dis- 
like them; also, those who maintain, 
that the taste of the child is to reject, 
and of the adult to desire them. 
But in the midst of this difference 
there is complete and absolute agree- 
ment, that either all, or nearly all, 
persons of both sexes may be trained 
not only to like intoxicating drugs, 
but to be dependent on them, to 
count them as necessaries of life, to 
covet them more than food; in short, 
to lose all power of resisting their 
temptation. It is hardly too much 
to say, that every child born into 
the world might be trained to like 
opium, or absinthe, or proof spirit, 
by clever tempering and sweet- 
ening. When a delicious flavour 
of noyau, orange-flower, or other 
fruit is added to a liqueur, what 
young lady does not soon think it 
exquisite, though at first she com- 
plain that the spirit burns her? 
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Notoriously, by the frequent use of 
such liqueurs the palate becomes 
deadened, the love of the sweet and 
fragrant declines, the craving for the 
scalding sensation increases. Utterly 
nasty as is wormwood, the taste 
for spirituous absinthe has become 
frightfully common in Paris. Opium 
drunkenness is almost unknown to 
us in England. We may hear it 
rumoured of this or that individual, 
alive or dead; but it does not ob- 
trude itself, we are not accustomed 
to it. Weshudder at the reports, 
though Sir John Bowring says it is 
not so bad as spirit drinking. But 
because no ‘vested interest’ in opium 
chewing or laudanum sipping is yet 
established here, they will help us 
to take a fresher moral view of trade 
in narcotics. Let us suppose some 
enterprising confectioner to com- 
pound new sweetmeats and new 
drinks, peculiarly delicious, but with 
a very slight twang of opium, not 
enough to overpower the nicer fla- 
vours, but just enough to give a 


character to the stuff. He might 
then warn all customers to ask par- 
ticularly for A.K.X.’s Honey Drops, 
and by the arts of advertisement 
might give great currency to his 
mixtures, with no small benefit to 


his purse. But when it was per- 
ceived that a taste for opium was 
thus little by little imbibed una- 
wares, what should we think of his 
trade ? Should we admit the excuse, 
that opium in quantities so small 
does no harm? No: for the ques- 
tion would vehemently press: Is 
society to allow itself to be stealthily 
inoculated with the taste for this 
drug, for no better reason, than that 
a trader wants to enrich himself by 
it? The taste, once imbibed, may 
be like infection by a pestilence. 
The argument that a man has a ‘ na- 
tural right’ to sell what he pleases 
would not be listened to for a mo- 
ment. If for any reason the sale of 
opium was needful, we should say, 
* Let it be confined to the chemist ; 
or let it be otherwise put under 
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strict regulation.” The idea of a 
‘free’ trade, whether for the con- 
venience of opium eaters, or for the 
enrichment of sellers, would not 
seem to us endurable. If upon this 
came evidence, that some half-dozen 
persons had become infatuated with 
the new taste, and had lost self-con- 
trol under its allurement ;—if only 
one person were exhibited as a 
wretched lost creature, no better 
than a lunatic, from opium eating ; 
—the law would plainly say to the 
confectioner, ‘ You are the cause of 
this terrible result. You shall not 
be punished for the past, but you 
are prohibited in the future, and 
will be counted guilty as a poisoner 
if you repeat it.” To say, ‘ My cus- 
tomer took the drug willingly,’ is 
no defence: no one may help an- 
other to suicide, nor to insanity. 
But by reason of the insidious na- 
ture of these drugs, the customer is 
deceived as much as if he were an 
ignorant child. Each new sip makes 
him less and less aware of what is 
creeping into him. As Dr. Johnson 
is reported to have said to a lady, 
‘Madam, I can be abstinent, but I[ 
cannot be moderate;’ so, there are 
many men who lose themselves after 
the first or second cup. The sor- 
ceress could not have turned the 
crew of Ulysses into brutes, if they 
had totally refused to sip; but, since 
the first taste sapped the vigour of 
their will, we pronounce Circe, who 
laid the snare and caught them in 
it, the chief agent of their degrada- 
tion. 

Dr. Lees, in his very comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive attack on the 
liquor traffic (even if to many his de- 
finite inferences seem overstrained), 
has brought together a prodigious 
mass of fact and argument, which 
too few of our public men can have 
read, yet none may wisely overlook 
or despise. In his Sequel, p. 44, 
he has (what might hardly have 
been expected of him @ priori) a 
defence of the individual publican 
to which it may be difficult for 
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the upholders of the existing sys- 
tem to reply. He puts a case not 
rare in our large towns,—that a 
man drops into a series of drink 
shops as he passes them in his 
walk, and takes a cup of liquor 
in each. Tapster A causes to the 
man an agreeable excitement, which 
tapster B increases. The third 
glass from tapster C makes him 
either comfortable or elevated: in 
fact he is now quite ‘ refreshed,’ and 
if he were wise he would pause. 
But the drink has wholly taken 
away his wisdom. Even if, when 
he left home, he sternly resolved 
not to go beyond three cups, no 
power of self-control remains. How 
is tapster D to know this, when 
the unhappy victim enters his door? 
The man does not stagger nor utter 
ribald words ; he may perhaps seem 
in high spirits or flushed, but to 
refuse him a dram is what no one 
can claim ofaseller. This fourth cup 
lands the man on that puzzling new- 
tral ground, which the police call 
neither drunk nor sober. He has 
nearly reached the crisis at which 
he is most dangerous ; for his moral 
checks are gone, he is like a steam- 
engine without its governor: he 
may be carried into any deed of 
violence by unbridled impulse: his 
physical powers for evil are not yet 
sensibly impaired, yet no one has a 
right to arrest him. He enters the 
shop of tapster E and gets his fifth 
cup, which carries him over the 
line of neutrality into flagrant and 
very dangerous drunkenness. Now 
at length it becomes unlawful to give 
him more liquor. Yet if (luckily 
for the community) he reach tap- 
ster F without committing some 
frightful crime, the sixth cup which 
is there administered (the only one of 
all for which the seller is punishable), 
makes him harmless; too unsteady 
to strike a blow, hardly able to keep 
his feet, an object of compassion 
more than of terror. Dr. Lees sar- 
castically regards F as our bene- 
factor, for having struck down a 
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dangerous madman. The duty of 
F’, according to law, was simply to 
turn the man into the street, which 
is just the worst thing he could do 
for the public; and of course we 
cannot lay upon F the duty of 
leaving his own business and run- 
ning for the police. In short, of 
these six drinksellers, E alone 
seems to be reasonably punishable ; 
but who can claim that E should 
accurately discern the stage of de- 
rangement which the man had 
reached? The drink indeed may 
have been served, as it constantly 
is, by an inexperienced young girl. 
Evidently no penalty can be in- 
flicted on any of the six, except the 
last, who has effectually carried the 
wild beast off his feet, and done 
more good than harm. 

The inference of Dr. Lees is, that 
no control can be kept over sellers 
who sell for their own interest, as 
traders must; and (if we under- 
stand him) all necessary sales 


should be made by a seller who 
has no interest in extending the 


sale, no gain depending on the 
quantity sold. This can only be 
managed by putting sales into the 
hand of public agents, who receive 
a fixed salary from public funds, 
and are not allowed to accept gifts 
or fees. Of course such agents 
must proceed under strict INSTRUC- 
TIONS ; and it becomes a delicate and 
important, yet still a secondary 
question, what those instructions 
are to be. It is not Dr. Lees’ wish 
that, under any circumstances, the 
liquors should be sold ‘as beve- 
rage ;’ but it is evident that that 
topic must come under public dis- 
cussion if the Bill reach that stage, 
whatever Dr. Lees, or the powerful 
Society for which he writes and 
speaks, may desire. But our readers 
may need to have it pointedly im- 
pressed on them, that these gentle- 
men, when they talk of prohibition, 
do not mean prohibition of the use, 
nor prohibition of the sale, but only 
prohibition of the trafic. Trarric 
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is necessarily for the gain of a pri- 
vate trader, who cannot take cogni- 
sance of public morality ; saLe may 
be carried on by the State, centrally 
or locally, which would not seek 
to gain, would have no motive to 
adulterate, nor to enlarge the quan- 
tity sold, while it is solemnly bound 
to study the public morality. We 
add, that neither do they object to 
private brewing clubs, or anything 
but public traffic in the liquor. 

We are not here arguing for, we 
are only expounding, the aims and 
views of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance (the Grand Alliance, as Lord 
Brougham has named it), of which 
Sir Walter Trevelyan is President. 
The Bill, which they urge, in the 
original draught contained clauses 
to regulate the sale of liquor by 
public agents, but it soon appeared 
that opponents would get enor- 
mous advantage by attacking this 
novel system instead of defending 
that which exists; hence, these 
clauses were cut away. But after 
the present system shall have been 
effectually condemned by permit- 
ting any local mass of ratepayers 
to vote the traffic out of existence, 
the other side of the question will 
be taken up by the persons in- 
terested in it; or, indeed, during 
the passage of the Bill, the adver- 
saries who find themselves unable 
to stop it, may introduce, as amend- 
ments, clauses analogous to those 
of the original draught. It is there- 
fore misunderstanding, where it is 
not slander, to represent that this 
Society is endeavouring to ‘ oppress 
a minority,’ or to enforce their own 
notions on others. They see an 
evil, confessedly of prodigious mag- 
nitude, which the Government and 
the Parliament have long fostered ; 
the sight has aroused them to 
activity. Nothing can be debated 
in Parliament without a definite 
scheme, no zeal can be excited in 
the millions without a broad prin- 
ciple. Their scheme is the ‘ Per- 
missive Bill,’ their principle is total 
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prohibition of the traffic. If the 
Parliament and Ministry will carry 
any other Bill effective im repressing 
the evils, the wind will be taken out 
of the sails of agitation, and if any 
of the agitators are fanatical, they 
will be powerless. 

If the Alliance continue to gain 
strength as it has done, if its great 
popularity with the newly enfran- 
chised voters portends early suc- 
cess in Parliament, a party may 
arise among the gentry and in Par- 
liament itself, which will move for 
a part of that at which the Alliance 
aims—viz., to forbid all sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for drinking on the 
premises except to actual inmates of 
an hotel, and (with very severe regu- 
lations to prevent evasion) to real 
diners. In short, the bar and the 
tap-room may be destroyed. This 
is the most obvious course, and at 
first sight the only reasonable one. 
The Maine Law does not forbid 
citizens from importing wine, beer, 
or spirits. (This also is a point 
which, it would seem, few indeed of 
its English assailants understand.) 
A hamper of wine may come freely 
through the custom-house, direct 
to a private house, in the original 
package unbroken ; families who 
choose, can have all these liquors 
for domestic use, and this liberty 
has not hindered the vast public 
benefits which are claimed for the 
Maine Law by General Neal Dow, 
who attests that it has suppressed 
impure houses, cleared out the nests 
of rascality, made the worst streets 
in Portland respectable and safe, 
emptied the jails, and reduced pau- 
perism almost to zero. Now (it 
may be argued), this confesses the 
evils of the trade to result almost 
wholly from its retail branch, and 
especially from ‘drinking on the 
premises.’ For ourselves, nothing 
would better please us than to see 
our upper classes collectively em- 
brace this belief, if only they will 
proceed to act upon it. But if we 
are to judge of the future by the 
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past, they will not act upon it, ex- 
cept in hope of stopping some im- 
pending measure which is still less 
acceptable. For even in 1830 it 
was augured that to insert in the 
Beer Act, ‘ to be drunk on the pre- 
mises,’ was a mistake; and since 
1834-5, the greatness of the mis- 
take has been visibly far beyond 
the worst which had been dreaded. 
Nevertheless, the third part of a 
century has passed; the deadly 
clause has not been rescinded, much 
less replaced by the opposite ‘not to 
be drunk on the premises ;’ in fact, 
nothing has been done but to multi- 
ply drinkshops of both kinds. 

A short outline of our past legis- 
lation may here conduce to clear- 
ness of survey. In the reign of 
Edward I., the birth reign of the 
modern Parliament, it was enacted 
that taverns and alehouses be closed 
at the tolling of curfew. Wine was 
sold in the tavern, as well as beer; 
and in the reign of Edward III. 
only three taverns were allowed in 
London. But alehouses were under 
no restraint, and became a wide 
nuisance ; until, under Henry VII. 
(1497), an Act was passed em- 
powering two justices of the peace 
to suppress alehouses at their dis- 
cretion. Under Edward VI. new 
laws, of greater stringency, were 
passed against the traffic, with pre- 
ambles declaring the gravity of its 
evils. Nevertheless, with the de- 
velopment of trade and increase of 
capital, things appear to have got 
worse and worse, until Parliament, 
under James I., declares that the 
odious and loathsome sin of drunk- 
enness is of late grown into com- 
mon use, being the root and founda- 
tion of many other enormous sins, 
as bloodshed, stabbing, murder, 
fornication, adultery, and such like, 
to the great dishonour of God and 
our nation, the overthrow of many 
good arts and manual trades, &e. 
&c. In the reign of Charles I. the 
officers of the Crown appear ener- 
getically to have done their duty 
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against alehouses, but the magis- 
trates were less zealous, perhaps 
being in league with ‘vested in- 
terests.’ The sermons of the Puri- 
tans show how widespread was the 
evil during the Commonwealth ; but 
with Charles II. a saturnalia of 
profligacy was opened, and Parlia- 
ment, following a precedent of the 
late reign, made the king’s Ex- 
chequer permanently an accom- 
plice in the drink trade by granting 
to it a new tax on beer. The Lord 
Keeper Coventry in 1623, charging 
the circuit judges, had denounced 
‘alehouses and tippling houses as 
the greatest pests in the king- 
dom.’ He declaimed bitterly on 
the delinquency of the justices of 
the peace; announced that he once 
discharged two justices for setting 
up one needless alehouse, and that 
he ‘would be glad to do the like 
again, upon the same occasion.’ 
No such utterance has come from 
any minister of the Crown, from 
the fatal day when the Exchequer 
took ‘ hush-money’ from the drink 
trade. In the reign of Charles II. 
permission was also given to distil 
brandy from wine and malt, and a 
new germ of evil was planted—the 
spirit trade. 

By the time of George II. the 
nation had become more and more 
corrupted, especially through the 
cheapness of spirits. At length the 
magistrates, the nobility, the bi- 
shops, and a large part of the Com- 
mons took alarm, and very severe 
duties and license money were im- 
posed, expressly to make gin and 
other spirits dear, so as to arrest 
their consumption. Pulteney, as 
leader of the opposition, strongly 
objected to the Bill ; and Sir Robert 
Walpole, the minister, is said by 
his biographer to have looked coldly 
on it, though he yielded to the 
strong feeling of the House. The 
local constables of London did not 
carry out the Act faithfully, and the 
Ministry took no pains to displace 
them, The drink-sellers are also 
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said to have eluded the law, by 
putting spirits into the wine. (The 
very same thing happened about 
thirty years ago in the State of 
New York. 400,000 persons there 
signed the pledge against drinking 
ardent spirits. Over 10,000 persons 
apparently abandoned the trade: 
but they merely ‘strengthened’ the 
wine, and the futility of such a half 
measure was proved.) A violent 
struggle followed, from 1736 to 
1741, which came to a head under 
a new Parliament. Sir Robert 
Walpole was displaced, and Pulte- 
ney came into power. In 1743 he 
carried the Commons with him, 
in repealing the law of 1736; but 
against vehement resistance from 
the Lords. All the bishops pre- 
sent, nine in number, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, voted against 
it, and with five lay lords entered 
their protest on the journals ; never- 
theless the repeal was carried by 
the urgency of Ministers, and the 
price of gin was again lowered. 
This did not improve the public 
morals. Things got worse until 
1750, when the people themselves 
became aware into what an abyss 
they had fallen, and from many 
quarters petitioned for restraint. 
The ‘Tippling Act’ was then passed, 
which, with changes in detail, vir- 
tually remained until 1828. In 
that year began the now existing 
legislation. Its professed object 
was to consolidate into one Act 
the very numerous Acts which en- 
cumbered the statute book. Ina 
copy of the Act now before us we 
find no notice of a change in duties ; 
but we understand that, as a part 
of the new system, the duty on gin 
was lowered, which suggested to 
‘enterprising capitalists’ the erec- 
tion of the modern gin-palaces. 
The visible mischief thence arising 
caused new alarm, and in 1830 (to 
counteract the gin) the free beer- 
houses were sanctioned. No; they 
were not ‘free’ to sell ‘in your own 
jugs;’ that privilege was reserved 
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as a bonus to the licensed houses; 
the clause to which we have already 
alluded (‘to be drunk on the pre- 
mises’) was inserted, not purposely 
to promote immorality, but as a 
sop to the ‘vested interests.’ A 
single year showed the egregious 
folly of this legislation. Free ale- 
houses had been a pest in rural dis- 
tricts before spirits were known; 
were they likely to be less mis- 
chievous in a thick town population, 
where each man is lost in a crowd, 
and the vicious are under no shame 
from their neighbours; where nei- 
ther squire nor clergyman, nor 
schoolmaster, nor magistrate, has 
the slightest moral influence over 
the mass of the people? The com- 
petition of beerhouses and licensed 
victuallers made both worse; for, 
to obtain custom, disreputable at- 
tractions were called in by some, 
and others imitated them from fear 
of losing custom. The magistrates, 
never severe enough, became laxer, 
because it seemed useless to be par- 
ticular about the license, when any 
man could get from the Excise leave 
to open a beerhouse, which seemed 
as bad as the average of the vic- 
tuallers: moreover, economists set 
up the doctrine, that the license 
was not to guard against public 
vice ; for, what had the Government 
to do with that? its sole object in 
the license was revenue, as was 
proved in the new _ beerhouses. 
Government had no other functions 
than to protect persons and pro- 
perty. What did Government, as 
such, know about Virtue? Let it 
mind its own business, and leave 
Virtue to the individual and to the 
Churches. This poisonous, absurd, 
suicidal doctrine, the cardinal heresy 
of modern Liberalism in both worlds, 
has substantially tainted legislation 
and executive action at home and 
abroad, from the rise of political 
economy into parliamentary dis- 
tinction to the present day. Espe- 
cially it has been powerful under 
the reign of the middle classes, 
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from. 1832 to 1868. In 1834 the 
terrible increase of evil, from the 
increase of the shops and the les- 
sened control of the magistrates, 
enabled Mr. James Silk Bucking- 
ham to obtain a committee of the 
Commons to inquire into it. The 
Whig Ministry was pre-eminent 
in their contempt of him and his 
motion, declared their hostility to 
it, and treated temperance depu- 
tations somewhat rudely. Lord 
Althorp, leader of the Ministry in 
the Commons, told one deputation 
that Mr. Buckingham had a bee in 
his bonnet, that his aims were quixo- 
tic and absurd, and that there would 
not be a man in the House to second 
his resolution. O’Connell was still 
coarser in his contempt. And for 
what did Mr. Buckingham want a 
committee ? Simply ‘to ascertain 
whether any legislative measure 
can be devised to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of so great a national 
evil.” The motto of the Whig- 


Liberals concerning intemperance 
may seem to have been, Vestigia 


nulla retrorsum! The Legislature 
passes two Acts, each of which 
visibly and undeniably causes a 
great increase of drinking and of 
drunkenness. Common sense would 
say, ‘ Repeal those Acts, since they 
have been proved mischievous.’ But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is yearly enriched many mil- 
lions by the people’s vice, replies, 
‘The idea is absurd and quixotic.’ 
Mr. Buckingham persevered, and 
though the Grey Ministry was sup- 
posed omnipotent in the House, his 
facts were so overwhelming, and his 
simple earnestness so convincing, 
that, to every one’s surprise, and not 
least to his own, he carried his 
measure against Whigs and philo- 
sophical Radicalsand Economists by 
a majority of forty-seven in a House 
of about 200. The committee heard 
an immensity of testimony, and in 
its report next year (1835) it ad- 
vised the gradual diminishing and 
eventual abolition of the liquor traffic. 
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Of course we all know that, ever 
since, everything to the contrary 
has been done; and in spite of edu- 
cation, in spite of Temperance socie- 
ties, in spite of immense and most 
valuable financial reform, in spite of 
lightened taxation, more extensive 
markets, more intelligent workmen ; 
in spite of a great increase in reli- 
gious earnestness, nay, and although 
the teetotallers of the three King- 
doms are said to be between two 
and three millions, yet our drunk- 
enness is apparently unabated, and 
our violent crime is worse than ever. 
The worst crimes are either caused 
by drink, or impossible without its 
aid; our pauperism ever increases, 
and is extremely alarming. In 
Liverpool one inhabitant in eleven, 
in Edinburgh one in ten, is now 
stated to be a pauper. 

Infatuation, which has persevered 
against all experience, against re- 
monstrance and outcry, and against 
the warning of a Parliamentary 
committee ; which has thus sinned 
with its eyes open for thirty-three 
years together,—must arise from 
perversity of intellect. Apparently 
it cares more that a class shall 
be enriched, and the Exchequer 
have no trouble, than that a na- 
tion shall not rest on a basis of 
brutal proletarians. We must in 
justice add, that the Whig Ministry 
in 1839 willingly passed, in the 
Metropolitan Police Bill, a restric- 
tion of the Sunday sale of intoxi- 
cating drink to four hours. Though 
a local Act, it was beneficial, and 
important as an experiment. Space 
does not allow us to detail intelligi- 
bly the see-saw Acts that have been 
passed or attempted concerning 
Sunday closing; and it is so very 
easy both to overrate and to under- 
rate legislation in this direction, 
that we cannot write concerning 
it concisely. 

But we may briefly allude to 
movements in the House of Lords. 
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In 1839 Lord Brougham, who, when 
in the Commons, had strongly dis- 
approved of the clause ‘to be drunk 
on the premises,’ moved to repeal 
the Beer Act of 1830. The Duke 
of Wellington supported the second 
reading of the Bill, and said, that 
very soon after the Beer Biil 
passed, the country became aware 
that there were great objections to 
the measure. From that time to 
the present he had invariably sup- 
ported every remedial measure pro- 
posed ; but, from some influence or 
other, every attempt, he said, had 
proved unsuccessful. Many other 
Lords spoke vehemently on the same 
side, and the chief objection of those 
who opposed was, that the gin-palace 
was worse than the beershop. Lord 
Melbourne did not oppose referring 
the Bill to a select committee ; but 
said he could not pledge himself, or 
the Government in the other House, 
to the adoption of this Bill or any 
other on the subject. These words ex- 
plain what was the influence hinted 
at by the Duke of Wellington—the 
intense obstinacy with which the 
Whigs, official and unofficial, upheld 
the shops, which, Lord Brougham 
declared, ‘he was ashamed to avow, 
had grown up under the fostering 
care of Parliament, and threw bale- 
ful influences over the whole com- 
munity.’ In the close, the bishops 
(all but two) absented themselves 
from the voting—of which Lord 
Brougham caustically complained— 
and the influence of the Government 
prevailed to throw out the Bill. 
Twenty-nine years have _ since 
passed, and Lord Brougham,!' de- 
spairing of Parliament, has for about 
ten years given his utterances on 
this subject to the people, chiefly in 
his character of President of the 
Association of Social Science. In 
1854, an elaborate report was made | 
to the Lords by a committee; to 
which we now refer, only because 
it distinctly declared the multiplica- 


1 The above was out of hand before Lord B.’s death. 
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tion of drinkshops to be the great 
cause of the frightful evils. It is 
deplorable to add, that as an appen- 
dix to the French Treaty, and with 
a view to bring in French wine, a 
vast addition has since been made 
to the shops. That even the mild- 
est French wine is stronger than 
beer, seems to have been forgotten ; 
but far stronger liqueurs are now 
salable and sold at the confection- 

ers’, which (if we may believe 
’ painful reports) give a taste for 
strong drink to ladies and to women- 
servants. 

After this outline of legislative 
proceedings, it may be instructive 
to consider the history of events 
outside of Parliament. England 
is perhaps necessarily destined to 
receive moral impulses from her 
colonies; which, otherwise funda- 
mentally like her, are so much less 
rigid and have so great opportunity 
of experimental action. The re- 
publican freedom of America had 
given tothe spirit trade uncontrolled 
development and had produced evils 
on a still greater scale than with us. 
Here therefore began the reaction 
in the heart of society. In 1826 
the American Temperance Society 
was organised in Boston, pledged to 
abstain from ardent spirits. Many 
thousands of drunkards were re- 
claimed by this movement. The 
intelligence of it excited philanthro- 
pists in the United Kingdom as 
early as 1828 and the two following 
years; but, inasmuch as our rich 
men drink wine, not spirits, while 
the drunkenness of our poor was 
chiefly from beer, the American 
pledge appeared here unsuitable. 
This led to chemical inquiry, which 
showed that all the liquors con- 
tained the very same element, 
ALCOHOL; that this alone was that for 
which they were drunk, and this 
alone committed the moral and phy- 
sical ravage. The discovery drove 
the more eager philanthropists to 
the doctrine of total abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors as beverage. But 
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when, through the power of the 
Whig majority in 1835, the advice 
of Buckingham’s committee was 
treated as a dead letter, a less ardent 
school of moral reformers, adhering 
to the original American scheme, 
instigated a crusade against the use 
of spiritsasa beverage. Abstinence 
from them was called ‘Temperance.’ 
Several of our bishops espoused 
the cause: our young Queen, soon 
after ascending the throne, gave her 
adhesion to ‘Temperance.’ More 
than 2,000 medical men added their 
signatures to a document, which 
went the whole length of teetotal- 
ism, declaring that no alcoholic 
liquors are needful as drink, and 
that total universal abstinence from 
them is greatly to be desired. The 
movement spread, but only like a 
fire of straw, and quickly vanished. 
The cause of this, we believe, was, 
the discovery in New York State 
(adverted to above), that to abstain 
from what were called ‘spirits’ 
might mean, simply to drink the 
very same quantity of alcohol in 
wine; so that this pledge was a 
nullity. 

Meanwhile the other column of 
the movement went ahead. It had 
taken form in Dublin as early as 
1829, under the celebrated Dr. 
Cheyne, Physician to the Forces, and 
the Rev. Dr. W. Urwick. In 1832 
its influence was felt from Dunferm- 
line to Bristol. In that year the 
word Teetotal, in its modern appli- 
cation, arose at Preston. It is said 
to belong to old Lancashire dialect, 
as a reduplication of Total. From 
Preston went forth ardent mission- 
aries,—poor men, of whom JAMES 
TEaRE is by far the foremost name, 
—preaching the new creed of total 
abstinence over the whole land. 
Father Maruew some years later 
passed over Ireland, riding as it 
were on a wave of moral enthu- 
siasm, the effects of which have 
never wholly been lost. That fer- 
vent population, regarding him as 
an apostle, accepted from him the 
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pledge in much sincerity ; but were 
too weak of will to endure long 
against the eternal solicitations of 
the licensed trafficker. Enthusiasm 
delivered them for a little while 
from the slavery of habit, but was 
unable to impart abiding force and 
rational freedom; so that Father 
Mathew had to see and deplore the 
wreck of a very large part of his 
labours. Out of this mournful ex- 
perience rose in many minds the 
conviction, that the mass of our 
people is in too weak a state, too 
infantine a stage of development, 
to bear exposure to this insidious 
enemy, which meets them at every 
corner; that moral dissuasion, how- 
ever good and necessary, is insuffi- 
cient; and that the removal of 
temptation is essential to any per- 
manent success with the weaker 
members of the community; who 
are a formidable fraction of the 
whole. Suppose them but one- 
twentieth ; that is, a million and a 
half persons in the United King- 
dom. How dreadful is the thought, 
that legislators, knowing the weak- 
ness of such a mass of people, 
should say to a body of traders: 
‘Sell intoxicating liquors to those 
persons as freely as you please,— 
but on two conditions: you must 
stop short of making them drunk, 
and you must pay to the Queen ten 
shillings a gallon on all the proof 
spirit which you sell.’ Every one 
with half an eye might see, that of 
these two conditions the latter was 
certain to be fulfilled, and the 
former to be neglected. It is just 
as, in the Acts of past centuries for 
carrying black labourers from Africa 
to the colonies, it was stipulated 
that they should be carried by their 
own consent, without fraud or 
force; fine words, but in practice 
a dead letter. Such a dead letter 
is the condition, that the trader may 
sell as much liquor as he pleases, 
provided it do not induce drunken- 
ness. The proviso can be nothing 
but a salve to the legislator’s con- 
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science, as long as the Exchequer is 
so deeply interested in the trader's 
gains. ‘By an error of policy, we 
have made it the interest of those 
to increase the sale of drink, to 
whom belongs the function of re- 
stricting it.’ Besides, if no one 
drank up to the point of visible 
drunkenness, is it not disgraceful 
and ruinous to encourage the labour- 
ing classes to waste their resources 
on drink, and remain for ever on 
the edge of pauperism? None of 
the artisans or townspeople, who 
have employment, need be poor, 
if they knew how to husband their 
wages and their time. Folly or 
vice alone keeps them poor. And 
can any minister of the Queen 
defend the principle of basing her 
revenue on that folly and vice which 
is the people’s ruin? The system 
will not stand when voices in Par. 
liament unshrinkingly denounce it. 

Active writers of much good ta- 
lent, deep in their own philosophy, 
are pleased to speak scornfully of 
the millions, for not having con- 
stancy and strength of -will to en- 
dure temptation. Is this humane 
or wise? Is it statesmanlike—is it 
not rather criminally pedantic—to 
shut our eyes to the fact that few 
even of adults can resist fashion, 
example, evil habit? A community 
once corrupted has little vitality of 
self-reform. When the masses of 
the nation, discovering the cause of 
their degradation, implore us to 
keep temptation from themselves, 
from their neighbours, and espe- 
cially from their children ; and pre- 
serve their daughters from contami- 
nation and from drunken husbands, 
are we really to reply, ‘ This is not 
@ PATERNAL Government: you are 
freemen; we cannot take care of 
your virtue, nor of your children’s. 
It is your look-out, not ours.’ Such 
an answer seems to us not fraternal, 
but enough to drive men to fana- 
ticism. But the philosopher adds 
that virtue ought to be robust, and 
able to endure contact with fire 
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without being burned; and that a 
nation will become enfeebled in con- 
science if it be coddled into mora- 
lity by being screened from temp- 
tation; and that it ought to be 
éeducated’ into strength of mind. 
Education does not consist merely 
in book-learning or in theories. 
Excellent these may be, but they do 
not impart strength of will. The 
training of habit is the first thing 
needful ; intellectual culture, super- 
imposed on this, will do wonders ; 
but if you first corrupt the habits 
and the tastes, your after education 
has but poor chance of success. Sir 
Walter Scott, in the quotation with 
which we opened, speaks with some 
scorn of education as an ‘ empirical’ 
remedy. He would probably have 
been sharper still, could he have 
foreseen the supercilious airs with 
which our doctrinaires deride the 
notion that temptation should be 
lessened, and enforce the omnipo- 
tence of an education which the 


presence of the drinkshop impedes 


or makes impossible. Scotland has 
long had excellent educational appa- 
ratus, and has eagerly taken advan- 
tage of it; nevertheless, there, as 
everywhere else, corruption is com- 
mensurate with the increase of these 
shops. Besides, all this argument 
not only assumes that in a free 
nation the State has no function of 
caring for the public morals (a 
notion from which we cannot suffi- 
ciently express our deep dissent) ; 
it also overlooks the misery and loss 
which every mass of humble persons 
endures from the corruption and 
immorality of husbands or wives, 
kinsfolk and neighbours; from the 
rowdiness and violence, the ribaldry 
and profanity which surround them ; 
from the increase of crime, pauper- 
ism, and taxation. To all these 
things the tranquil student has 
nothing to say but, ‘Do not be so 
silly as to wish for OVER-LEGISLATION.’ 

But while our literary men thus 
display their sagacity, many of our 
country gentlemen act instead of 
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talking. Noblemen and squires, dif- 
fering in politics, on seeing how ill 
things went on under the rule of 
Mammon, took the remedy into 
their own hands. Partly as magis- 
trates by refusing licenses, partly 
as landlords by inserting in leases a 
prohibition of beershops, they have 
driven the drink traffic out of their 
estates. We have before us a list 
of 89 such estates in England and 
Scotland. It does not bring them 
down to the present date, and we 
believe others might now be added. 
Not to encroach too much on our 
limits, we transcribe the names of 
nobility alone : His Royal Highness 
the late Prince Consort (Balmoral), 
the Duke of Argyll, Duke of Graf- 
ton, Duke of Buccleuch, Marquis 
of Breadalbane, Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley, Marquis of Westminster, 
Earl of Shaftesbury (Dorsetshire), 
Earl of Beverley, Earl Ducie (Tort- 
worth, Gloucestershire), Earl of 
Harrington, Earl of Minto (at Minto 
and Ashkirk), Earl of Radnor (at 
Highworth, Wilts), Earl of Zetland 
(Upleatham, Cleveland), Earl of 
Stair, Earl of Dalhousie, Earl Fitz- 
william (near Rotherham), Right 
Hon. Lord Palmerston (at Romsey, 
Hants), Lord Walsingham (Nor- 
folk), Lord Delamere (Cheshire), 
Lord Boyne (Durham), Lord Trede- 
gar (South Wales), Lord Strath- 
more (Forfar), Lord Belper (King- 
ston, Notts), Lord Wenlock (York- 
shire), Lord Carrington (Humber- 
stone), Lord Polwarth (Mertoun), 
Lady Macdougal (Makerston), Lady 
Byron (near Leamington). We 
must explain, that where persons 
held leases it was not always pos- 
sible at once to make thorough work. 
Thus the late Lord Palmerston, at 
Romsey, suppressed beershops as 
fast as the leases fell in. Noblemen 
and titled persons have this advan- 
tage, that when as magistrates they 
refuse licenses on their estates, they 
are not ‘snubbed’ at the quarter 
sessions, and their decision reversed 
by other magistrates from a dis- 
x 
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tance ; but even they, on many of 
their estates, cannot for some years 
get rid of beershops. In the north 
of Ireland there is a considerable 
tract of country, in proximity to 
Dungannon, supposed to cover 66 
square miles, over the whole area of 
which no intoxicating liquor is sold, 
retail or wholesale. The total popu- 
lation is between g,o00 and 10,000. 
The system in all three Kingdoms 
has now gone on for so many years, 
that we can confidently say it has 
had a fair trial, and justifies certain 
important inferences. 

In the first place, prohibition is no 
longer a mere theory; here is the 
thing itself in operation. To intro- 
duce it by law will not be an experi- 
ment in the dark. Next, as far as 
appears, thereis no such discontented 
minority as might reasonably have 
been anticipa ated when one man im- 
poses his will on a whole community. 
No petitions to Parliament, no in- 
dignation meetings, no outcry as of 
injured persons, reaches the public 
ear. Every account that we obtain 
is that of general content and gene- 
ral benefit, lessening of distress, 
lowering of rates, 
crime ; while the policeman is nearly 
or wholly needless. It may be that 
some are discontented, but in the 
general content and prosperity see 
the uselessness of complaint; yet 
the critic must have a truly wild 
notion of the rights of the minority 
who rises as champion of these 
hypothetical grumblers. He must 
esteem nothing but anarchy to be 
freedom. Thirdly, the U.K.A. has 
in these facts an excellent reply to 
the imputation that it wants to 
oppress a minority by a majority. 
If prohibition, enforced by one man 
on a whole community, is found to 
be so beneficial, so wise, that the 
community is glad of it, can any 
one call the very same enactment 
oppression, if imposed, after public 
deliberation, by a two-thirds vote 
of the people themselves? Fur- 
ther, these landlords are open to 
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the stinging charge of reserving to 
themselves a right of drink which 
they do not concede to the people. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, we warrant, 
has wine and beer in his own cellars, 
He can get a pipe of wine direct 
from France, and hogsheads of ale 
from Bass; but the poor man can- 
not get ‘his pint of beer,’ about 
which our legisiators whimper. Is 
then this ‘ one law for the rich and 
another for the poor?’ Of course, 
everywhere the rich more easily 
buys wholesale, or buys from 
abroad ; as also he can travel and 
live in hotels, which the poor can- 
not. No poor man thinks this to 
be an unfairness. Moreover, if the 
poorer choose to combine, they can 
buy a barrel of anything, and divide 
it among them. But they cease to 
desire the liquor when it is entirely 
out of sight; and this is the moral 
excellence of total abstinence. The 
people as little thirst for it as do 
the Turks in remote villages. 

The pamphlet quoted at the head 
of this article (‘A Model Manufac- 
turing Town’) gives a full and gra- 
phic account of the town of Bess- 
brook, erected by a_ benevolent 
Quaker, John Grubb Richardson. 
Its population is nearly 3,000, most 
of whom work in his flax mills, but 
some of his workers live in neigh- 
bouring farmhouses, or in the town 
of Newry. The buildings ; in Bess- 
brook are chiefly dwelling-houses, 
with the mills; there are also co- 
operative stores and a few good 
shops, no two of the same trade. 
These shopkeepers profess to sell 
at the Newry prices, and are liable 
to ejection if Mr. Richardson find 
them dishonest. These and other 
details concerning schools, library, 
reading-room, and dining-room, are 
of much interest; but we are here 
concerned only with the main point 
—the key of the whole—that no 
intoxicating drink enters the town 
Were this admitted, its companions 
must quickly follow—the pawn- 
shop, the jail, the police-barrack, 
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things now unknown in Bessbrook. 
Surely, with such experience under 
mere private arrangements, which 
may in a moment be overthrown 
by a new proprietor, a case is made 
out for securing these advantages 
by law and making them perma- 
nent. To allow every parish to 
yote down ‘drinking on the pre- 
mises, —that is, to extirpate tap- 
rooms and bars—leaving the trade 
for strictly domestic supply un- 
touched, may prove (as the U.K. A. 
believes it will prove) insufficient 
to stay the plague which is abroad. 
But it is the least change which 
can have a chance of success, and 
it is difficult to understand what is 
to be said against it that can de- 
serve a moment’s attention. Excur- 
sionists, if they will have brandy, 
must take it in their pockets, as 
they very often do. Who can with 
a grave face say, that national wel- 
fare is to be sacrificed to their con- 
venience ? 

In a movement which has been 
carried on with much enthusiasm 
for thirty-six years, there are natu- 
rally many new developments, un- 
known to the uninitiated. There is 
quite a little library of temperance 
literature, having three distinct 
branches—the Biblical, the medico- 
chemical,and the political. Tothelast 
wehave no further need of adverting; 
as to the Biblical, we must explain 
its nature. It is a necessary weak- 
ness of the human mind, that when 
it professes to believe in an infal- 
lible book, it is apt to distort the 
words into the sense which the 
reader thinks the only wise, true, 
noble, or credible one. This is 
popularly called ‘making the Scrip- 
‘ture a nose of wax;’ and in every 
controversy in which the parties 
agree as to the infallibility of Scrip- 
ture, and desire to make out that it 
is for them, and not against them, 
both sides are liable to this weak- 
ness. Itcomes out pretty strongly— 
we might say, undisguisedly—in 
some of the teetotallers. We have 
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read, more than once, such reason- 
ings as these in American writers, 
and very able ones, too: ‘ It would 
be little short of blasphemy to sup- 
pose that our Lord could work a 
miracle to produce and recommend 
that drink which we know to be the 
cause of endless evils, moral and 
physical,’ &c. Or again, ‘When 
the Scripture so abounds with 
warnings against wine, we cannot 
imagine that the same book recom- 
mends the same liquor,’ &c. But 
this is not to expound a text im- 
partially. Dr. Lees, who in Eng- 
land is the patriarch of the belief, 
that the sacramental wine of Christ 
and the Apostles was wnfermented, 
will be judged by most persons 
eminently guilty of the same weak- 
ness. The Corinthians who got 
drunk at the Lord’s Supper cannot 
have used unfermented wine ; yet 
Paul, in reproving them, does not 
touch on this as their error. His 
remedy in the future is not to avoid 
carefully the wrong sort of wine, but 
to avoid eating their real supper 
at the ecclesiastical festival: that 
is, he advises to deviate from the 
original form, and make the church 
supper a mere ecclesiastical type. 
So again, in John ii., persons who 
have no hypothesis to maintain, 
find it impossible to interpret the 
words of the master of the feast 
reasonably, on the assumption that 
the wine was unfermented. On the 
other hand, Dr. Lees’ industrious 
ingenuity has brought to light 
many useful facts, and his com- 
ments on the various Hebrew words 
which we translate wine, show how 
superficially the subject has been 
hitherto considered. Very few of 
us know that the Romans habi- 
tually used an unfermented wine, 
and called it vinwm. When the ad- 
vocates of our wines and spirits 
eagerly appeal to texts, they win 
little against Dr. Lees. ‘ Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused,’ is quoted by them 
triumphantly, as if it did not apply 
X2 
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to opium or deadly nightshade as 
well, or better, than to alcohol. 
‘Take a little wine for thy sto- 
mach’s sake,’ says Paul to Timothy. 
Many of our readers will reply by 
saying, Was Paula physician? Is 
his advice a religious precept ? Am 
I certainly in the same state of 
body as Timothy was? Is a medi- 
cal prescription daily diet? But 
Dr. Lees has yet another answer : 
How do you know that Paul did 
not mean wunfermented wine? We 
may here add, that a teetotal che- 
mist (a Mr. Wright) in Kensing- 
ton, prepares for sale unfermented 
wine, which is highly appropriate 
to banquets. The chief objection 
to it is, that it is too dear for the 
community, and richer teetotallers 
are charitably unwilling to set the 
fashion of a free use. Possibly 
many churches now use it for the 
sacramental wine, as is done most 
extensively in the Northern United 
States. Indeed, otherwise the 
ministers would be there marked 


men, highly unacceptable to any 
thorough-going congregation. 

But we must make some remarks 
on the chemical or medical side of 


the temperance literature. It may 
be impossible to say that the prac- 
tical doctrine of the teetotallers is 
new; indeed, it is with them a 
strong fact, that the most eminent 
men, not only of the more remote 
past, have held the doctrine, but 
also of more recent times, since che- 
mistry and physiology have as- 
sumed their modern forms. The 
doctrine laid down by the late Dr. 
Cheyne, of Dublin, Physician of the 
Forces, a highly distinguished man, 
and of Dr. Carrick, a celebrated 
Bristol physician, when applied to 
for information in 1832, scarcely 
differs in practical result from that 
which Dr. James Edmunds and 
Dr. H. Monroe now enunciate. The 
writer of these lines can attest that 
in 1824, the then eminent Dr. Kidd 
of Oxford distinctly laid down, 
that total abstainers (ceteris pari- 
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bus) had tougher constitutions than 
even very moderate wine-drinkers, 
Nevertheless, among the mass of 
medical men, both then and now, 
equally as in the community at 
large, the prevalent doctrine con- 
cerning beer and wine, though not 
concerning spirits, was and is, that 
they are nourishing, add force as 
well as warmth, that they aid di- 
gestion, and in our climate may 
fairly be called necessaries. Spirits 
were believed not to nourish, but 
to add heat to the system, and per- 
haps force; yet not to be neces- 
sary, except perhaps in damp cli- 
mates. That all this is unscientific, 
appears, the moment we learn that 
beer and wine owe their characte- 
ristic properties only to the alcohol 
in them. (Beer, of course, may 
give us some benefit from its hop, 
which gentian, camomile, or quassia, 
would give nearly as well; port 
wine may act on us from its log- 
wood : but no one drinks the liquors 
pleasurably for these qualities.) 
All these matters have been now 
carefully reconsidered from high 
vantage ground. In laying results 
before the reader, it would be most 
improper here to dogmatise, as if 
from our own knowledge. We do 
but chronicle the history of opinion 
and the development of facts. 

In the early years of this century 
it was unhesitatingly believed, here 
and in America, that brandy and 
other spirits kept a man warm in 
severe cold. The lumberer of Maine, 
who worked for hours up to his 
waist in water, and then floated on 
his raft down the creek, took fre- 
quent sups to warm himself. The 
humble stage coachman on the out- 
skirts of London, who crawled six 
or eight miles in two hours, and 
stopped at every public-house in 
hope of picking up a passenger, 
used to swallow a dram at each, 
for the same purpose. The sailor 
thought grog of service to warm him 
in the cold, and cool him in the 
heat. A great shock to this belief 
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came from the first Arctic voyage 
of Captain Ross, and from those of 
Parry which followed. Undeniable 
trial showed that spirits chilled men, 
and were most dangerous. Coffee 
and tea superseded them under 
Parry, and the same change was in- 
troduced in the long-stage coaches. 
To allow the control of valuable 
horses, and risk the lives of pas- 
sengers, to a coachman who took 
drams, was in itself too bad; but 
the intelligent coachmen of the new 
order discovered of themselves that 
the supposed warmth of spirits was 
a delusion. We now know that 
Russian experience is decidedly to 
the same effect ; and so many have 
been the opportunities of testing 
the fact, that we stand on ground 
superior to that of minute science. 
Nevertheless, in an unhappy hour, 
Liebig, by some error of analysis 
or of physiology, pronounced that 
alcohol affords carbon to the lungs 
for generating heat. The error was 
soon discovered by others. The fact 
that aleohol, when imbibed in even 
the smallest quantity, is breathed 
out unchanged, is recognised by the 
smell, and can be collected from the 
breath quite pure, is enough to 
refute it. It is not ‘burned in the 
lungs.’ Experimentalists also al- 
lege that, on collecting the breath, 
less carbonic acid is found in it after 
taking alcohol than before, which 
denotes that the alcohol has les- 
sened animal heat; and the same is 
confirmed by placing the bulb of a 
thermometer under the tongue: It 
is not for us to assert or deny that 
so delicate experiments have been 
performed accurately. We read 
(but do not pretend to verify the 
statement) that Sir Humphrey Davy 
first performed the experiment with 
the thermometer, and the celebrated 
chemist Dr. Prout that on the car- 
bonic acid of the breath ; moreover, 
that Dr. J. M. M‘Culloch, among 
others, has verified both experi- 
ments, which, it is said, are very 
easy. A disagreeable inference 
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may be drawn from the eagerness 
with which Liebig’s statement was 
jumped at by wine-loving doctors, 
and from the persistency with which 
it is announced dogmatically to this 
day. Of course, it is in direct col- 
lision with Arctic experience, to say 
nothing of the counter scientific evi- 
dence and opinion. We may add 
that Dr. Anstie, who opposes tee- 
totalism in the Cornhill and else- 
where, distinctly concedes it as 
proved, especially since the re- 
searches of Dr. Sidney Ringer, that 
when the body is at its normal 
standard of temperature, a draught 
of alcohol chills it. 

A second controversy is evidently 
difficult, and still unsettled ;— 
whether alcohol adds force, or, in 
more popular phrase, whether a man 
is stronger after it. There is am- 
biguity in our tests of strength. 
Power to perform a great feat—as 
of lifting an enormous weight—is 
ill called strength, if a man soon 
collapses after it. Power of con- 
tinuance must be also considered. 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter has brought 
together important and interesting 
facts to prove that where lasting 
effort is required, alcohol is purely 
mischievous. Yet he is disposed 
to believe that it does impart mo- 
mentary force, which, like that of 
a@ maniac, is soon followed by a 
proportionate prostration. This ex- 
actly answers to the idea of a sti- 
mulus, or spur, which seems to use 
up existing strength rapidly, but 
certainly adds no strength. Such 
is precisely Liebig’s view. He says 
that the sup of spirit enables the 
drinker to make up deficient power 
at the expense of his body. He 
consumes his capital instead of his 
interest. Wine, he adds, is followed 
by an expenditure of power. This 
admits that it gives temporary 
ability of action. To the same effect 
is Sir Benjamin Brodie’s latest 
opinion, who insists that power is 
not created by alcohol, but only 
rapidly used up. On the contrary, 
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the late Dr. W. Brinton, physician 
to St. Thomas’s, in his: great work 
on Dietetics, lays down that there is 
‘little doubt that a moderate dose 
of beer or wine would in most cases 
diminish the maximum 
weight which a healthy person 
could lift.’ 

Space does not allow us to quote 
similar testimonies. The new belief 
seems to be, that while (confessedly) 
large doses of alcohol kill by nar- 
cotism, small doses ought not to be 
called stimulant, but irritant; and 
that they irritate precisely because 
the system rejects the alcohol as 
noxious. The controversy will be, 
to excellent service, fought out by 
men of science. We here only 
notice, that Tom Sayers the pugilist, 
and the betters at boat races, seem 
to be of the new opinion. Knowing 
persons will not bet on a rower who 
fortifies himself with porter. Tom 
Sayers, though fond of liquor 
(which indeed was his death), found 
that, to fight his best, he must not 
touch a drop. 

The decision of this question may 
ultimately depend on the kindred 
one, whether alcohol nourishes ; but 
the mysterious uncertainty what is 
vital force, what may impart elec- 
tricity, what relation the electricity 
may have to that force, imposes 
much humility on a layman’s argu- 
ment. ‘Nourishment’ is here de- 
fined to mean the adding of some 
needful material, which the body 
will take up and build into its own 
fabric. The idea that alcohol is in 
this sense nourishing, has been most 
unwillingly renounced; but after 
experiments in 1860, which no one 
can suspect of wanting scientific 
impartiality and thoroughness — 
made by a Parisian committee of 
two physiologists and one chemist 
—our leading medical journals re- 
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garded the matter as settled. It 
was even said that no professional 
man could now call alcohol food 
without risking his reputation. The 
decisive facts alleged by the French 
trio are especially these: that al- 
cohol is ejected in its pure state, as 
fast as the body can get rid of it; 
that it is found pure in the blood 
and brains; and thatits derivatives 
are never found. If itis never dis- 
integrated, it cannot be food. But 
when it became necessary to admit 
that alcohol does not nourish, it 
was next alleged to be nevertheless 
quasi-nutritious, on the ground that 
it lessened consumption, arrested 
decay of the tissues, and made food 
gofarther. But when the meaning 
of this is analysed, it is found to 
assert that alcohol makes the cur- 
rent of life more sluggish, ,and 
lowers vital power. In vigorous 
life the tissues decay rapidly, and 
are rapidly renewed. Lumps of 
clay or tobacco in the stomach 
lessen hunger, stop digestion, ‘ eco- 
nomise food;’ but also lower vi- 
tality. If alcohol does this, to call 
it on that ground quasi-nutritious 
is truly deceptive. 

But the French experimentalists 
assert that this is exactly what it 
does ; that it hardens food in the 
stomach, disintegrates the gastric 
juice, and arrests digestion.’ The 
conclusions of the celebrated trio, 
Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, are 
thus summed up: 

1. Alcohol is not food ; 

2. In a feeble dose it excites, in 
a larger it stupefies ; 

3. It is never transformed in the 
organism ; 

4. It accumulates in the brain 
and in the liver ; : 

5. It is ejected entire and pure 
by the lungs, by the skin, and espe- 
cially by the kidneys ; 


1 The question of digestion was treated by killing young dogs, and examining the con- 


tents of their stomachs after giving or withholding alcohol. 


Of course, if alcohol 


improved the gastric juice, or softened food so as to make digestion easier, it might assist 
nourishment, though not itself nourishing; but if it harden food and spoil the gastric 


juice, the argument is at an end, 
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6. It is pathogenetic, causing 
functional disturbance and organic 
alterations in brain, liver, and 
kidneys. 

2 8 Spirituous drinks owe all their 
peculiarity to the alcohol they con- 
tain. Their use is often noxious, 
and should only be tolerated in 
exceptional circumstances. 

Thus the inquirers may seem to 
have ended in teetotalism, or some- 
thing a hair’s breadth different. 
Dr. Monroe of Hull, and others, 
have repeated and confirmed the 
experiments on the gastric juice, 
so as to make a strange contrast to 
the doctrine of the ‘current prac- 
titioners concerning the digestive aid 
of alcohol. He has also used pale 
ale and sherry in his experiments, 
to avoid the objection that alcohol 
in spirits was too strong. The 
French committee state that they 
employed mild as well as strong 
doses. To the above we may add, 
that in Materia Medica the standard 
writers class alcohol and opium to- 
gether, as narcotic poisons. 

Now, what is this to us, beyond 
the literary curiosity of knowing 
that a collision exists between the 
bulk of practitioners on the one 
side, and the non-practising men of 
science on the other? Without 
pretending to enter the lists of 
science, we justly deduce that no 
government should treat alcoholic 
drink as it treats potatoes, milk, 
and honey ; nor class it with foods ; 
nor talk of it as ‘a necessary 
article,’ as ‘a valuable beverage,’ 
as ‘indispensable for general use ;’ 
and so on. The experience of great 
nations, of millions of mankind, is 
indeed a sufficient disproof of its 
necessity ; but we have here, over 
and above, undeniable scientific 
proof that it is rightly classed with 
medicines, with poisons. Too much 
indeed is made of this last word by 
the teetotallers. They lose advan- 
tage by hot pursuit of the enemy. 
Prussic acid i isa more deadly poison 
than alcohol; yet, are we never to 
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take it in the flavour of noyau or of 
bitter almonds? Possibly all fia- 
vours will one day be called poisons. 

We observe that there is some 
controversy about the definition of 
poison, into which we cannot enter ; 
but the experience of whole nations 
appears to show that certain condi- 
ments are taken solely because food 
needs to have some taste. Instinct 
leads men to prefer even a nasty 
taste, as that of garlic, to none at 
all. Instinct sug gests pepper with 
one dish, salt w ith another, and so 
on—as ‘diet t, not as exceptional 
medicine. When this is the case, 
we turn a deaf ear to the objection 
that a particular condiment is a 
poison. Pepper probably makes 
beans less flatulent, water-melons 
less aguish. Salt kills worms within 
us; and it is obviously hard to 
clear food from all germs of ani- 
malcules, often invisible. Even if 
salt had no property of food, if it 
were purely a poison, purely noxious, 
it might do us more good by killing 
worms, than harm by its directly 
bad effect on our ourselves; and 
similarly of other condiments. Dr. 
Lees and his friends can afford to 
provoke ridicule for objecting to 
brandy, even in Christmas pudding 
and mince-pie, for they have a 
respectable moral ground—they 
would not impart a taste for alcohol 
any more than for opium. But to 
leave this specific reason, and rest 
on the generic objection, that alco- 
hol, like prussic acid, is a poison, 
does but involve the argument in 
clouds of doubt and disputation. 
That writers on toxicology class 
alcohol with narcotic medicines, is 
the great fact to press on Parlia- 
ment ; and the less it is embarrassed 
by argumentation about minute 
doses of poison, the better it is cal- 
culated for political service. 


In the present conjuncture it 
seems inevitable that we shall have 
to follow in the wake of the United 
States, from whom the first great 
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impulse against alcoholic liquors 
rose. The battle still rages on that 
side of the Atlantic. The Rum 
party and the Slavery party were 
in fact but one; and they die hard. 
Nevertheless, there are some phe- 
nomena, little known in this country, 
which show how intense a hold the 
doctrine of total abstinence has 
taken of the Free States, whose 
spirit and principles are sure to 
conquer. We confine ourselves to 
a few facts. First, the champions 
of the liquor trade struggle for 
arrangements in their favour, which 
are more severe against them than 
teetotallers here demand. For they 
desire, as the normal system, one of 
licenses far more stringent than 
ours, and at the same time concede 
a permissive veto to a bare majority 
of every parish. But our U.K.A. 
asks only a permissive veto for a 
two-thirds majority of the local 
ratepayers, and leaves the country 
under the present system every- 
where until the veto is used. Next, 
the U.K.A. doubtfully counts some 
three peers in its ranks; but in the 
United States, the prime of the 
Senate, the president of each house 
of Congress, and great numbers of 
the most eminent persons in the 
Northern States, are prohibitionists. 
So far has this gone, that the halls 
of Congress are freely used for 
temperance meetings, no opponent 
thinking it of any use to object. 
A senator may be in the chair, and 
senators around him onthe platform. 
Nay, we read in a letter from 
America by General Neal Dow, that 
no member of Congress is allowed 
to get his customary glass of wine 
or spirits in the dining-hall; all 
such liquors being voted out of the 
entire building. With such a state 
of things, what is the ‘reaction’ 
against prohibitory law, of which 
our newspapers make so much ? 

If we do not mistake, the natural 
history of the whole phenomenon is 
entirely misjudged by our papers, 
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which go on insisting that the 
struggle is one between a phari- 
saical majority and a discontented 
oppressed minority. But, except 
where Germans, or Irishmen who 
cling to towns, have immigrated 
largely and recently, the controversy 
is not between two homogeneous 
masses of the nation, but between 
powerful capitalists on the one side and 
the mass of the people on the other. 
The voting power lies with the 
people, but the members of the Le- 
gislature are drawn from the fami- 
lies of the richer classes, and are in .« 
social relations with the capitalists. 
When an election turns on the liquor 
question, the people send up men 
pledged to vote the trade down: 
nevertheless, the magistrates in a 
few great towns, being of the capi- 
talist class, deliberately neglect to 
execute the law; and the trade, thus 
supported, sometimes goes on even 
openly in defiance of law. When 
other questions are uppermost, then 
—in one or other State—in the 
course of seventeen years—it may 
be expected that a majority of the 
Legislature is at last discovered to 
be favourable to a renewed liquor 
traffic, and to sympathise with the 
discontented minority. But what 
is the ground of discontent ? There 
is, no doubt, a residuum in certain 
towns (fex Romuli), — ignorant 
Trish, habitual rowdies, sottish men, 
rogues, prostitutes, and youths pre- 
maturely indulging in manly vice, 
who dread to lose the bar and the 
tap; but these could have no poli- 
tical weight. The discontent which 
moves the Legislature is that of 
capitalists, who import and drink 
at home as much liquor as they 
please, but murmur only when they 
cannot sell and make gain at the 
expense of the weak-minded. As 
soon as a Legislature, thus elected 
on another issue, discovers that it 
can counton amajority for reopening 
the trade, it is likely to move against 
the prohibitory law, and enact a 
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system of licenses.' But after a 
short interval the country people 
(tribus rustice) are sure to re-esta- 
blish prohibition more stringently 
than ever. To prevent themselves 
from being thus eluded, the people 
of Michigan have lately put the 
prohibitory law into their Constitu- 
tion; so that it will no longer be 
possible for legislators to tamper 
with it. In all probability State 
after State, as fast as it is brought 
up to blood-heat on this subject, 
will follow the lead of Michigan ; 
after which the capitalists will de- 
spair of recovering their impure 
source of gain, and many odious 
vices will be starved out. As re- 
gards the Germans, it must be 
admitted, that all the recent immi- 
grants are discontented that they 
cannot get their familiar beer; and 
though there is much sottishness 
connected with it, they are not to 
be treated as on a level with the 
spirit-drinkers. They stir up their 
countrymen who were in America 
before them ; thus in a few States 
the controversy is not simply be- 
tween capitalists and the public. 
It ought not to be overlooked, 
though our limits forbid here to 
enlarge on it, that in all our colonies 
the movement against the drink 
trade is active, and that it always 
has its strength from below, but is 
resisted, as here, by the moneyed 
classes. 

As to these islands, the reason 
why landlords in rural places get 
on so well with a prohibition fully 
equal to that of Maine, is, because 
there are no powerful capitalists 
to counteract them. The truth 
comes out in another way in the 


' This has happened once in Maine, once in Massachusetts. 
we have a copy of the new license law of Massachusetts. 
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experience of Co-operative Stores. 
It is rarely indeed that the work- 
men to whom these belong will 
endure that beer be sold in them; 
as Mr. Gladstone (according to the 
newspapers) was lately surprised to 
discover. Capitalists have no in- 
fluence on those stores: that is why 
the beer is so easily voted out. Nor 
do we hear of a‘ discontented mino- 
rity.’ In our towns the struggle will 
be quite different; and the danger 
with us, in the near future, is great, 
lest the local leaders of the Liberals 
side with the capitalists against the 
nation. These leaders are some- 
times themselves ‘ in the trade,’ and 
everywhere have near friends or 
political associates in it. If they 
take this course and carry the party 
with them, a split in the Liberal 
ranks will come at an early date, 
and be very fatal to immediate 
hopes. Much depends on two men, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. J. S. Mill. 
If they pronounce clearly and vigor- 
ously for the morality of the people 
as more important than profits to 
one class of tradesmen (whom Mr. 
C. Buxton feels most painfully to 
have got rich at the expense of the 
people’s vice and misery), all will 
go right: the capitalists will have 
to submit. But if Mr. Gladstone 
adhere to Whig routine, and Mr. 
J. S. Mill to economic theory, the 
noble excellencies of both will pre- 
cipitate an obstinate struggle, to 
which we can foresee only one end. 
The example of the United States, 
and the high-strung convictions of 
the Temperance party, augur for 
the Liberals immediate weakness 
and ultimate discomfiture. 


Since writing the above, 
Its extreme and ridiculous 


severity shows that the framers intend its precautions to be violated, not to be executed. 
They are dust to throw into the eyes of good, simple people; for they are certainly 


impossible. 


Space forbids further elucidations. 
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RECENT 
GENTLEMAN of observant 


habits, travelling recently on 
the Continent with his eyes open to 
the religious aspects of society, had 
occasion to take note of two con- 
trasted phases of the religious 
character. ‘I believe in every- 
thing,’ said one intelligent foreigner, 
presumably with a smile of modest 
complacency. What the Church 
affirmed, what the Bible announced, 
—any list of inspired books you 
happened to prefer, any system of 
dogma you might please to men- 
tion,—all was welcome to this com- 
prehensive soul. Possibilities and 
impossibilities, —things rationaland 
things irrational,—things proved 
and things disprov ed, —found room 
in the spiritual cosmos or chaos of 
his brain. ‘1 believe in nothing,’ 
exclaimed an equally intelligent 
native of the same country, with a 
glance of equal complacency. Vain 
to assail this one with the batteries 
of logic. He heard them like the 
murmur of the far-off sea. With 
one sublime negation he put his 
extinguisher on the spiritual uni- 
verse. Thus did these philosophic 
brethren take their stand upon 
opposite sides of the earth, each 
with a hemisphere to himself, one 
in all-embracing night, the other in 
boundless day, both in a state of 
unruffied self-satisfaction. 

It might probably be found, 
were inquiry practicable and w orth 
the while, that the consideration 
which dictated the respective pro- 
fessions of faith of these philoso- 
phers was the same with both, and 
that it was none other than the 
simple and prosaic consideration of 
facility. Blind assertion, blind negs 
tion, are alike easy, alike despicable, 
alike wrong. We naturally look for 
them in countries where a priestly 
caste and an Ultramontane theory 
have deranged the moral instincts 
of man, and where the attempt is 
systematically made to lay an arrest 
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OF PROTESTANTISM. 

upon civilisation in the name of God. 
But in all countries there is tempta- 
tation to that intellectual indolence 
which takes shelter in the falsehood 
of extremes. The vice betrays its in- 
fluence in vague apprehension, in a 
pusillanimous caution and reticence, 
in loud exclamations that danger 
isabroad. This cowardice, reacting 
on the young, is apt to hurry them, 
the moment they slip the moorings 
of their boy hood, to some extreme 
of negation. It is not easy to main- 
tain that spirit of firm resistance 
to every kind and degree of error, 
that openness to every manifesta- 
tion of truth, that calm intrepidity 
of heart and kee onness of intellectual 
vision, which, without haste, without 
agitation, without conceit, without 
the fuss ‘of presumptuous superfi- 
ciality, in the freshness and enthu- 
siasm{ of eternal youth, constitutes 
the chivalry of Protestantism. A 


Protestantism older than Luther’s, 


and also younger; for it is among 
the perennial phenomena of human 
society, vivacious in great and 
living nations, sinking into abey- 
ance when nations settle into le- 
thargy, never superfluous in any. 
A Protestantism in some essential 
respects the same, from the days 
when Abraham and Melchizedek 
protested against the cruel rites 
wherewith priesthoods had begun to 
stain the simplicities of primeval 
faith, to the days when science, edu- 
cation, the freedom of the household 
and the freedom of the State, protest 
against Ultramontane usurpations 
in Viennaand Rome. A Protestant- 
ism, last of all, which has and must 
ever have a twofold action, with 
the one hand retaining what is good 
in the old, with the other welcoming 
what is good in the new. 

Such were the reflections which 
occurred to us on taking up, witha 
view to something in the way of 
critical estimate and survey, the 
Introduction to the Study of the New 
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Testament,' recently given to the 
world by Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
The work to some extent represents 
what is upon the whole the most im- 
portant movement, coming strictly 
under the head of religious Protes- 
tantism, which has taken place in 
recent times. We refer to the 
modern critical movement in con- 
nection with the books of the 
Bible, particularly those of the 
New Testament. It may indeed be 
maintained, not without show of 
that this estimate of the 
importance of the movement is 
exaggerated. We may be told 
that, at best, it has been con- 
cerned with the outworks of Chris- 
tianity—with the literary docu- 
ments in which the record of the 
Christian revelation is preserved ; 
and that movements of an internal 
kind, related directly to the life 
and ‘activity of the Church, such 
as the development of missionary 
enterprise and the permeation of 
modern society by the influences 
of Christian philanthropy, have 
been of more vital consequence. 
The satisfactory answer to this is, 
that the labours of the critical 
schools, though bearing formally 
upon externals, have touched at 
many points upon questions affect- 
ing the character, the scope, the 
intention of the Christian revelation 
itself. The discovery of a new fact 
in any science is rightly deemed a 
matter of greater moment than the 
application of facts previously 
known; and the critical movement 
alone, among movements of recent 
times, has made contributions to 
the ascertainment of what Christi- 
anity is, and has modified to some 
considerable extent the idea enter- 
tained of Christian truth by former 
generations. It deserves, therefore, 
the rank we have assigned it. 

On one point—and it is a main 
point—Dr, Davidson affords us, in 
his preface, information which is 


reason, 


' An Introduction to the Study of t the New Testament. 
the University of Halle, and LL.D. Two vols. 
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intelligible and satisfactory. The 
view of Holy Writ adopted by Pro- 
testants in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, after the Reforma- 
tion had passed into its second or 
dogmatic stage, has been proved to 
be untenable. It was an error, a 
pernicious error, and modern criti- 
cism has made an end of it. Dr. 
Davidson has a right, without more 
ado, to state this fact as established. 
The view in question narrowed the 
limits of Divine inspiration, and, 
within those limits, unduly intensi- 
fied it. The w riter rs of the books 
of the Bible were held to have been 
infallibly inspired—to have been 
preserved from error in all matters, 
historical, speculative, scientific, 
doctrinal, Writers of every other 
class, however near the apostolic 
age, were pronounced of no autho- 
rity whatever. A supernatural and 
fictitious pre-eminence, similar to 
that which is conferred on the 
Pope by the theory of papal infalli- 
bility, was claimed for the collec- 
tion of books, varying widely in 
character, value, and degrees of 
spiritual import, bound within the 
boards of the Bible. Dr. Davidson 
does not ‘draw out the meaning 
which he attaches’ to the words 
‘inspiration ’ and ‘revelation,’ but 
neither does he leave us. in doubt 
as to the general position, he 
takes up. The Spirit of God, he 
holds, ‘neither dwelt exclusively 
in apostles, nor rendered them 
infallible ;’ ‘God’s word is in the 
Scriptures, all scripture is. not 
the word of God; the degrees 
of inspiration were various; the 
Bible contains the highest truth 
and all things necessary for salva- 
tion, but may contain also things not 
true. He justly remarks that ‘a 
large array of great names may be 
cited’ in support of these statements, 
and that they are ‘strengthened by 
the authority of many among the 
pein of Christian thinkers.’ 


By Samuel Davidson, D.D. of 
Longmans, 1868. 
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It is highly creditable to Dr. 
Davidson, and exactly what we 
should have expected from the man- 
liness and veracity of his character, 
that he recognises the advance 
which has lately been made in 
social toleration in England, and 
frankly avows that no special hero- 
ism is now required for the profes- 
sion of liberal opinions respecting 
the origin and records of Christi- 
anity. He states that a current of 
free religious thought has set in, 
that views which would have ex- 
cited ‘ bitter hostility’ not long ago 
are now calmly listened to, and 
that ‘the reputed authorship of 
books embraced in the canon is 
discussed and rejected without the 
idea that the inquiry is dangerous 
to the soul.’ This is true, and Dr. 
Davidson is better able than most 
men to attest its truth. He can 
remember a time when the scowl of 
alarmed and exasperated ignorance 
was a serious matter in the theo- 
logical province. He knows that 


he is still in the numerical minority. 


But he does not confound between 
frank and, it may be, forcible ex- 
pression of difference in theological 
opinion and the persecuting male- 
volence of bigotry. It would be an 
advantage if his example in this 
respect were universally followed. 
There are quarters in which there 
still lingers an almost womanly tone 
of remonstrance against the social 
proscription which is said to await 
heterodoxy. This is out of date. 
Only very young men in an excited 
state of mind are to be pardoned 
for going into transports of indig- 
nation because they cannot persuade 
the world that they are in the right. 
Martyrdom has become so mild and 
metaphorical an affair that brave 
men will take what of it may be 
going and say nothing about it. 
This is the course adopted by Dr. 
Davidson ; and itis with a feeling of 
refreshment that we miss the whine 
of injured virtue in his preface. 
The fact chronicled in the said 
preface, however, is of sufficient 
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importance to warrant an additional 
word or two. That the theory of 
infallible inspiration has been dis- 
carded by that religious intelligence 
which is sure to take the commu- 
nity in good time along with it is 
no small matter. So subtle, in- 
tense, and inextinguishable is the 
spiritual power of Christianity that 
no theory can altogether prevail 
against it; but if one theory more 
than another is fitted to exert a 
paralysing influence upon the good 
that is in the Christian religion— 
to place the Christian faith in all 
senses at a disadvantage—to intro- 
duce discord and incoherence into 
the plan of Divine Providence as 
reverentially construed by man—it 
is the theory of infallible inspira- 
tion. Between its papal and its 
puritan form we can discern no 
essential difference. It may practi- 
cally be more absurd and mischie- 
vous to impute a Divine superiority 
to error to some of the foolishest 
men in forty successive generations 
than to impute preternatural fault- 
lessness to a set of books which con- 
tain the thoughts and emotions ex- 
perienced by a few of the loftiest of 
human kind in those exalted mo- 
ments when their words, to use 
the ancient and august expression, 
seemed to be the very ‘ breath of 
God.’ But the principle of mathe- 
matical precision and fixity, as ap- 
plied to the conveyance of spiritual 
truth to the mind, is in both cases 
the same. So much mightier, be- 
sides, is the living voice than the 
printed record—the actual institu- 
tion than its parchment basis and 
ground plan—that the infallibility, 
though preposterous, of a living 
Pope and a Visible Church has 
been, on the whole, a greater power 
upon earth than the Biblical infal- 
libility, though plausible, of the 
verbal inspirationists. As to the 
historical fact of Protestantism 
having, after scarce half a century 
of triumphant advance, come to a 
dead halt in Europe, and then ac- 
tually lost considerable territories 
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to Rome, there can be no dispute. 
Lord Macaulay, in one of his finest 
essays, delineates with pictorial 
vividness the circumstances of the 
case; but he offers no explanation 
of a fact by which he is evidently 
perplexed. The explanation is that 
the Society of Jesus, enthusiasti- 
cally believing in an _ infallible 
Church, assailed a Protestantism 
which had folded its hands and 
gone to sleep upon an infallible 
book. An infallible Church, ani- 
mated by enthusiasm and ruled by 
sagacious energy, could, in one way 
or another, be intensely alive to the 

resent. To use a colloquial phrase, 
it could be all there. It could avail 
itself of that mysterious and tran- 
scendent predominance which the 
present, however insignificant, as- 
serts for the living generation over 
the past, however venerable—a pre- 
dominance which will make the 
weakest of poets, if only he has the 
tune of the time, more popular and 
prevalent in his day than the ‘ bards 
sublime’ of other ages. Papal in- 
fallibility, supremely well managed, 
might be much such a thing, on a 
wider scale and more imposing 
stage, as that infallibility which Mr. 
Kinglake correctly and piquantly 
describes as arrogated by the Times 
newspaper at the period of the 
Crimean war. Papal infallibility, in 
a state of ideal shrewdness, would 
always say, in the most sonorous 
tones, what the civilised world 
wanted to have said at the time. 
Implicit faith would be conceded 
to an oracle which every man could 
feel to be an echo of himself. A 
student here and there might de- 
monstrate that this infallibility had 
veered like a weathercock ; but 
such demonstrations have an infini- 
tesimally small effect with the mul- 
titude. The announcement of an 
imaginary capture of Sebastapol did 
not perceptibly lower the prestige 
of the Times. A consummately able 
Pope, with consummately able car- 
dinals and bishops, would at this 
moment be putting all the artillery 
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of the Vatican into requisition to 
fire salvos in honour of scientific 
discovery, democratic progress, and 
the principle of nationalities. The 
man who obviously incarnated the 
keenest intelligence of the present 
would be acknowledged to have the 
authority-of a present god. If, then, 
the question touches capacity of 
action, aggression, influence, among 
men, we shall back a Church 
against a book; and we have no 
difficulty in accounting for the suc- 
cess of the infallible Church of the 
Jesuits over the infallible dogma 
of the later Reformers. The infalli- 
bility of modern Ultramontanism, 
ostentatiously divorcing itself from 
the present, can end only in atrophy 
or revolution. 

Equally powerless is the Protes- 
tant tenet of infallible inspiration 
in contest with that scepticism 
which discards the religious expla- 
nation of human history, and laughs 
to scorn the religious account of hu- 
man progress and destiny. In the 
court of philosophy, all narrowness 
is a disadvantage, and the religious 
philosophy which limits the com- 
munion of God with man to a few 
books, written probably without 
exception by Hebrews, has no con- 
formity to those instincts on which 
religious philosophy ultimately 
rests. The hypothesis that Chris- 
tianity is the expansion of Judaism ; 
that the Mosaic dispensation was a 
temporary departure from the ge- 
nial humanities and simple reve- 
rences of the old Abrahamic faith, 
an expedient adapted to the neces- 
sities of the world, and to the in- 
veterate tendency of the religious 
consciousness to lapse into ferocity 
or licentiousness; that Christ, re- 
presenting ideal humanity in actual 
unity with Godhead, affording the 
key to Judaism, restoring the pri- 
mitive faith in the universal father- 
hood of God, and proclaiming all 
that is normally human, all that is 
pure and right and beautiful in man, 
to be and to have always been ‘of 
the Father,’ founded a spiritual and 
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immortal religion: this hypothesis 
is, to say the least, coherent and 
dignified, throwing a grand unity 
into the human tale, accounting for 
all the f facts, and presenting a tenable 
and inspiring theory of human pro- 
gress. But the hy ‘pothesis that, as 
mere isolated phenomena, with no 
analogue in nature, with no margin 
of gradation to connect them with 
other productions, human or divine, 
certain books were infallibly dic- 
tated by God, and not only contain, 
but are, in their ipsissima verba, the 
complete and exclusive word of 
God, is neither dignified, coherent 
nor probable. Had a miracle been 
wrought for the occasion, had a 
celestial finger pierced the clouds 
and touched book after book, while 
a Divine voice declared that this, 
and this, and this, were infallibly 
inspired, there would at least have 
been evidence in support of their 
infallibility which a Christian theist 
could accept and a_ consistent 
reasoner apprehend. But since it 
is not even affirmed by Protestants 
that the men who marked off the 
inspired books were themselves in- 
spired; since the inspiration of the 
Church after the Apostolic age is 
vehemently denied by Protestants ; 
since the determination of the 
Canon, in so far as it is yet de- 
termined, was a work of centuries, 
and the balance of probability be- 
tween book and book was in many 
cases a nice, a difficult, or an in- 
soluble problem; the Protestant 
hypothesis of infallible verbal inspi- 
ration residing in certain books 
may confidently be pronounced one 
of the most illogical that ever asked 
credence from mankind. 

And while we admit that the 
maintenance of reasonable opinions 
on this point is no longer visited 
with actual social persecution, we 
are bound to add that a silly and 
feeble state of mind in relation to 
the subject is still not unfrequently 
met with, both among the clergy 
and the laity. A stupid cant about 
the ‘dangers of rationalism’ is in- 
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dulged in by many persons who 
are, in some sense, good persons. 
It is the despair of intelligent 
maintainers of spiritual philosophy 
and religious truth, to find that 
men calling themselves Protestants 
can drug and coax their consciences 
into sanctioning immoral tattle like 
this. How are you to contend for the 
integrity of man’s moral instincts, 
and to maintain that conscience is 
an authoritative law for the intel- 
lect and for the life, if you are con- 
fronted with the phenomenon of 
men and women deeming it a sin 
to hold some particular view as to 
the authorship of the letters to 
Timothy, or the Gospel of John? 
What hope can you entertain that 
reason and faith will continue to 
make good their ancient, honour- 
able, and benignant alliance in Eng- 
land, if men shudder at you as a 
‘rationalist,’ because you do not 
talk with fatuous dogmatism on 
questions touching the authorship 
of books about which Origen hesi- 
tated, and on which Eusebius had 
no information ? To refer to but one 
point, can any man who is not pre- 
pared to emancipate himself at one 
stroke from the laws of morals and 
the laws of mind, deny that the ex- 
clusion from the ‘dogmatic formula- 
ries of the Protestant Churches, 
such as the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, of all reference to the an- 
cient and, Jong ere the sixteenth 
century, the unalterable distinction 
between the ‘ undisputed’ and the 
‘disputed’ among the books of the 
New Testament, was of the nature 
of a pious fraud? The mere fact 
that such a distinction existed from 
the remotest times is a rock on 
which the theory of an infallible 
verbal inspiration, equally diffused 
through all the books of the Pro- 
testant canon, is shattered into frag- 
ments. Infallible verbal inspiration 
was the mortar required to build 
up the edifice of Protestant eccle- 
siasticism, and on the difficulties 
of the question, Protestant divines 
were expediently silent. They had, 
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probably, no idea that they were 
doing a disingenuous and evil 
thing. In the fierceness of their 
renascent ecclesiasticism, they be- 
lieved it to be their duty to keep 
the laity quiet, and to comfort 
simple minds with the breadth 
and plainness of the formula,—The 
Bible, the whole religion of Pro- 
testants. But the meaning of a 
pious fraud is that men perpetrated 
it with pious intent ; and the fact 
remains that, at the period of the 
Reformation, the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of Protestantism practi- 
cally represented as settled a con- 
troversy respecting the relative 
yalue of scriptural books which 
never had been settled, which never 
can be settled, and the non-settle- 
ment of which is an absolute and 
pointed refutation of the theory of 
equal, infallible, universal inspira- 
tior. attaching to the collection of 
books called the Bible. We are 
aware that, in making these re- 
marks, we expose ourselves to the 
risk of being told that we are 
threshing straw which has been 
threshed a hundred times already. 
We cannot help it. We write with 
a practical purpose. The inepti- 
tudes of religious Toryism do not 
cease to be mischievous ‘because 
they have been often refuted, and 
if that ‘vital spark of heavenly 
flame,’ true religion, is to make good 
its existence against the tremendous 
negations of the day, it must shake 
off the imbecile cant which is the 
disgrace of Protestantism. Atheistic 
science, whatever else may be laid to 
its charge, does not make men fools. 
By clear, open-browed, logically 
consistent adherence to truth, and 
thus alone, can it be confronted, and 
the sphynx-like smile of contempt 
on its stony lip and in its passionless 
eye, be calmly and defiantly met. 
The modern critical movement 
may be correctly described as in 
some sense a reaction against, in 
some sense a progress beyond, the 
supreme error of ecclesiastical Pro- 
testantism in adopting, at the Refor- 
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mation, the dogma of infallible in- 
spiration. By the conditions of the 
case, the movement was conducted, 
not by Churches, which were com- 
mitted to the dogma of infallible 
inspiration, but by individuals. In 
the great majority of instances, 
these individuals have been mem- 
bers of Churches, but they have not 
written in their ecclesiastical capa- 
city; and in some cases, they have 
been repaid for their zeal and 
ability by being cast out of commu- 
nion. ‘To many this will seem an 
unmingled evil, and there is no 
doubt that the discredited state of 
the great ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions of Protestantism in the eyes of 
not a few laymen is due in great 
measure to the fact that ecclesias- 
tically there has been no advance 
made upon the settlement of the 
sixteenth century with reference 
to Holy Writ. But, when boldly 
contemplated — when set in the 
light of the highest interests of 
civilisation—the circumstance is 
not to be regretted. LEcclesias- 
tical organisation, as one of the 
agencies in the progress of man- 
kind, has apparently well nigh ex- 
hausted its capabilities. For some 
fifteen hundred years it was a 
mighty power in European civilisa- 
tion; but mankind is outgrowing 
it ; those individual forces which 
play their part on the broad stage 
of human society are supplanting 
it. From Michaelis to Schleier- 
macher, from Neander to Ewald, 
from Arnold of Rugby to Dr. 
Samuel Davidson, the leaders in the 
modern critico-spiritual movement 
have had but the slightest connec- 
tion with ecclesiasticism. 

Mr. Disraeli in one of his books 
calls Neander ‘ the founder of spiri- 
tual Christianity ;’ and the remark 
seems to us the happiest of those 
observations which, in its random 
surveys of the universe in general, 
his genius has rayed forth. The 
works of Neander exhibit a pro- 
foundly spiritual, profoundly human, 
apprehension of Christianity, taking 
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the place of the old systematising 
logic of divines. Neander was more 
than a critic. His mind was essen- 
tially constructive, and his critical 
faculty was but the pioneer of his 
constructive spiritualism, in dis- 
covering the fundamental ideas of 
Christian truth, the essential con- 
stituents of Christian life. A subtle 
instinct of analysis was associated in 
his mind with an equally subtle and 
still more rare and valuable instinct 
of synthesis. Frank in his avowal of 
belief that Christianity is not merely 
one among many phenomena deve- 
joped by the mutual action of histo- 
rical circumstance and man’s moral 
consciousness—explicitly declaring 
that it did not lie in human nature 
to create Christianity out of its own 
resources,—he held also that the 
finest essence of human nature, the 
truest truth of human reason, 
‘whatever has its ground in their 
idea and destination,’ is developed 
in the human mind by the higher 
principle of Christianity, ‘such as 
we see it actually realised in Him 
who is its source, and in whom is 
expressed the original type and 
model after which humanity has to 
strive.’ The Divine and the human 
in Christianity interpenetrate each 
other, according to him, so con- 
stantly and so closely that, in cases 
where, by the influence of philo- 
sophical schools or less spiritual 
religions, the soil had been rendered 
suitable for its reception, Chris- 
tianity sprung up with a growth so 
spontaneous and flower-like, that it 
seemed itself to result from ‘ the 
joint action of the several spiritual 
elements it had drawn together.’ 

On the other hand, when, by the 
intensity of its human sympathies, 
Christianity was blended for a time 
with the impure elements of human 
nature which clustered round it, the 
opinion might arise that the impu- 
rity was of the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion. But its invincible 
tendency was to work out the evil 
thing. Thus assimilating, thus puri- 
fying—more human than aught 
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that is bad in man, because truer 
to the normal type of humanity, 
and yet communicating a Divine 
and searching fire without which 
human nature could never: attain 
its normal development,—Christi- 
anity, as contemplated by Neander, 
combined the ‘heaven-derived ele- 
ment of the Theistic religion,’ 
which had been preserved and 
transmitted by the Hebrews, with 
the free and melodious humanity of 
Hellenic culture, to usher in mo- 
dern civilisation. It was, of course, 
inseparable from these views that 
Neander should look with a feeling 
as closely approaching to contempt 
as was possible for his gentle and 
benignant nature upon those who 
shrink from the strictest possible 
inquisition into every department 
of theological truth. ‘ Nothing,’ he 
exclaims, ‘but what can stand as 
truth before the scrutiny of genuine, 
unprejudicea science—of a science 
which does not see through the glass 
of a particular philosophical or dog- 
matic school—can be profitable for 
instruction, doctrine, and réproof.’ 

Looking upon Neander as, on the 
whole, the best representative of the 
last great movement of vital Pro- 
testantism in Europe, we are pre- 
pared to recognise men very much 
farther removed from ecclesiasticism 
than Neander, as taking part in a 
genuine and effective manner, in 
the same general enterprise. Les- 
sing, with his grand strength of 
intellect and rugged moral force, 
with his impetuosity, his ardour, 
his brave human sympathy, his 
unconquerable faith in truth and 
in progress, we shall call the less 
mighty and massive but more 
clear, logical, and cultivated Luther 
of this new Reformation. Mr. 
Carlyle’s estimate of Lessing, which 
was probably thought too gene- 
rously appreciative forty years ago, 
is more likely to be deemed un- 
duly limited now. ‘ He is a sceptic,’ 
says Carlyle, ‘in many things, but 
the noblest of sceptics; a mild, 
manly, half-careless enthusiasm 
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struggles through his indignant un- 
belief: he stands before us like a 
toilworn but unwearied and heroic 
champion, earning not the conquest 
but the battle; as indeed himself 
admits to us, that “it is not the 
finding of the truth, but the honest 
search for it that profits.”’ That 
passionate devotion to truth which 
seeks ever, with intense insatiable 
gaze, to penetrate deeper and 
deeper into the fountains of the 
light, will now be generally ad- 
mitted to hold less of scepticism and 
more of faith than mere sluggish 
acquiescence in accepted formulas. 
It is being perceived that a brood 
of basest vices—mean spite, acrid 
vanity, censoriousness, dull conceit, 
pusillanimity, stupid pride, not spi- 
ritual but pharisaic, malignant sus- 
picion, cruel detestation of all who 
dare to look and think for them- 
selves, and a universal slipperiness 
and half-honesty of mind—can be 
associated with that stolid faith 
which is the reverse of Lessing’s 
scepticism. Intellectual intrepidity, 
on the other hand, though apt to 
become an affectation, and though 
then, in the case of young men par- 
ticularly, one of the most insuffer- 
able affectations that can afflict 
society, is seen, when genuine, as it 
emphatically was’ in Lessing, to 
be the parent of noble and ex- 
alted qualities of heart and soul, 
generosity, candour, clearness, in- 
telligence, veracity, magnanimity. 
Royally gifted in the finest qualities 
of the logical and sympathetic, if 
not strictly creative faculties of the 
mind,—glancing with magnificent 
comprehensiveness along the course 
and education of mankind, moral, 
intellectual, swsthetic,—a priest in 
the service alike of the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful,—Ephraim 
Lessing was such a sceptic as, in 
view of the towering presumption 
of the physicists, one would wel- 
come in England at this hour. 

Not far distant from Lessing in 
time, different exceedingly in all but 
the inmost harmonies of soul from 
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that superb genius, yet essentially a 
fellow worker with him in the cause 
of spiritual progress, we behold the 
pale, delicate form, infinitely earnest 
and thoughtful, of Novalis. His 
works have long been trodden down 
beneath the march of materialistic 
science in Germany, and it were 
bold to prophesy that, ‘ ascending 
pure, the bell-like fame’ of that 
rare spirit will soon again make 
itself widely heard. But the place 
he occupies is unique and most im- 
portant as an ardent and informed 
student of physical science who was 
nevertheless, in the very roots of 
his being, a Christian spiritualist. 
If physical science is to have a 
soul of higher truth, and not to be 
a mere ministration to the bodily 
wants of man,—if it is to expand, 
adorn, illumine the temple in which 
man’s spirit worships, instead of 
spreading man’s table with daintier 
victual at the expense of making 
‘his whole horizon dark,’—it will 
have to think of some such spiritual 
philosophy as that towards which 
Novalis directed it. ‘Man,’ he 
says once, ‘is the higher sense of 
our planet.’ The human spirit af- 
fords the key to the physical uni- 
verse; and mind, with its instinct of 
creative energy and its conception 
of law, demonstrates that the uni- 
verse is no mere clash of blind 
mechanical forces. ‘ Man ’—this 
is another of his sayings—‘is the 
eye which earth turns to heaven,’ 
the pinnacle of the world cutting the 
cloud canopy, opening on the empy- 
rean, and seeing God. The ex- 
istence of an Infinite Spirit is the 
one fact which man, as distin- 
guished from other denizens of the 
planet, knows; and this, says the 
imperious physicism of the day, is 
the superlative of falsehoods. ‘ Of 
the world,’ Jean Paul prophesied 
in grim humour, ‘will be made 
a world-machine, of the ether a 
gas, of God a Force, and of the 
second world a coffin.’ There are 
some wao would pronounce the ful- 


filment of this prophecy to be the 
Y 
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consummation of human culture; 
but if such is not to be the apo- 
theosis of physical science, its pro- 
fessors may find expressions like 
those which we have quoted from 
Novalis not unworthy of attention. 
Still more strange may it ap- 
pear to claim, among those who 
have carried on the genuine Pro- 
testant movement in modern times, 
a place for Goethe. No man, how- 
ever, has illustrated so remarkably 
as Goethe the extra-ecclesiastical 
Christianity of the age. Intel- 
Jectual impartiality, with infinite 
kindly tolerance of nature and an 
intuitive and errorless appreciation 
of the inner meaning of systems and 
the organic facts of human life, cha- 
racterised him. No one has realised 
with truer sympathy the old patri- 
archal religion as represented by 
Abraham. Its placid contentment, 
its non-proselytising repose of faith, 
its emotional simplicity, its freedom 
from agitations of feeling, agonised 
self-searching, sentimental ecstasy, 
its sunny breadth and joyfulness, 
its childlike trust in the All-Father, 
were delightful to Goethe. It may 
seem to some an absurd remark, but 
it will not seem so to Mr. Carlyle, 
and perhaps not to Mr. Lewes, that 
there was a broad natural affinity 
of character between Abraham and 
Goethe. But the sense of sin was 
incomparably more powerful in the 
former than in the latter. Total 
absence of a consciousness of sin, 
complete exemption from self-accu- 
sation, clear attainment of reve- 
rence for himself, this indeed is one 
of the most eminent and original 
of the characteristics of Goethe. 
The more remarkable is it that he 
should have sounded, as he did, the 
most secret depths of that Divine 
sorrow which was finished on the 
cross of Christ,—the mystery and 
might of that crown of thorns which 
yas the weakest and strongest thing 
in human history. In that work in 
which Goethe has gone with deepest 
earnestness into his philosophy of 
life, and revealed to us the convic- 
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tions from which the roots of his 
being drew their spiritual nourish. 
ment, we find him not only ap- 
preciating with exquisite fairness 
the richness and unity of the 
Hebrew scriptures, but anticipating 
some of the best and most favour. 
ably received views of the life and 
death of Christ which have lately 
appeared. The Divine man, as he 
depicts him, ‘goes on his way 
inflexibly, and while he exalts the 
lower to himself, while he makes 
the ignorant, the poor, the sick, par- 
takers of his wisdom, of his riches, 
of his strength, he, on the other 
hand, in no way conceals his Divine 
origin ; he dares to equal himself 
with God, nay, to declare that he 
himself is God.’ This might have 
suggested the most profound and 
touching passages in Hcce Homo. Of 
the death of Christ Goethe wrote 
in tones of genuine reverence, from 
which literary artists and sensa- 
tional preachers might alike receive 
a lesson. ‘ We draw,’ these are his 
words, ‘a veil over those sufferings, 
even because we reverence them so 
highly. We hold it a damnable 
audacity to bring forth that tor- 
turing cross, and the Holy One who 
suffers on it, or to expose them to 
the light of the sun, which hid its 
face when a reckless world forced 
such a sight on it; to take these 
mysterious secrets, in which the 
divine depth of sorrow lies hid, and 
play with them, fondle them, trick 
them out, and rest not until the 
most reverend of all solemnities 
appears vulgar and paltry.’ 

In these remarks we may seem to 
have launched out too discursively. 
It is exceedingly to our purpose, 
however, to show with what reve- 
rence and admiration the clear hu- 
man eye of a Lessing, a Novalis, a 
Goethe, looked upon the religion 
and the literature of the Bible. 
There is a criticism which has not 
only divested itself of ecclesiastical 
bias and theological prejudice, but 
even, to a gre eater or less extent, of 
that piety , that devout exaltation of 
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feeling, which are the indispensable 
accomplishments of a just critic of 
religious writings. In this point, 
we are bound to say, Dr. Davidson, 
with all his high merits, falls short. 
He belongs to the arid intellectual 
school. He has neither the frank 
humanity of Goethe and Lessing, 
nor the devout enthusiasm of No- 
valis, nor that serene passion of 
faith in Christian ideas which dis- 
tinguished Neander. Differing from 
the best of the Germans, he differs 
also unmistakably from the cha- 
racteristically English school of 
criticism. Jowett, Westcott, Al- 
ford, Stanley, are visibly inspired 
with a loving admiration for the 
writings they investigate, and write 
in the interest, so to speak, not of 
an abstract intellectualism, but of 
Christian life. Their criticism, 
therefore, has the glow of vital fire in 
it, They take one thing for granted, 
—they set out with one firm con- 
viction,—that the New Testament 


books are good books, nay, super- 


latively good books. This, muta- 
tis mutandis, is what all men agree 
in considering an _ indispensable 
condition of sound and fruitful 
criticism in the case of Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare. Let us be 
understood. It is not necessary 
that the Homeric critic, in order 
to be an excellent critic, should 
believe that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were written by Homer, 
It is possible that a critic, who is 
convinced that Hamlet, Othello, and 
A Midswmmer Night’s Dream were 
written by Bacon, may write per- 
tinent and suggestive criticism of 
these dramas. But if a critic in- 
forms the world that the poems of 
Homer and Shakespeare, by whom- 
soever written, are bad poetry, 
—insipid, feeble, dull, unnatural 
or unimaginative,—then the pre- 
sumption may fairly be considered 
strong that his criticism will be 
defective. In like manner, every 
circumstance relating to the au- 
thorship, the authenticity, the 
meaning of the New Testament 
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books is open to criticism ; but they 
are religious books; they are the 
best expression of the religious 
consciousness which the world has 
seen; the suffrage of devout man- 
kind for a thousand years pro- 
nounces them such. Therefore, as 
the ablest man who is devoid of 
poetic sympathy cannot profitably 
criticise Homer, the most learned 
and keen-sighted critic who lacks 
devotional sympathy will fail in 
criticising the New Testament. 

Taken at the lowest estimate, 
these writings contain a delinea- 
tion of the divinest life that ever 
shed the ray of its serene holiness 
and loving purity, its tender, and 
comprehensive, and all-conquering 
humanity, upon mankind. How it 
came there is not the question. 
There it is; painted against the ever- 
lasting azure in huesas purely bright 
as the lilies of heaven, yet with a 
ruddy, homely glow, as of earth’s 
household fires; a poem-picture, a 
celestial idyll, yet belonging to the 
very earth, and executed here and 
there with broken, faltering touch 
as of the feeble human hand. Such 
is the life of Christ as portrayed in 
the synoptical gospels. And though 
differing greatly from these, are not 
the writings which purport to be 
by John and Paul, whether they 
rise to the altitudes of devotional 
abstraction or thrill with the ecsta- 
sies of religious enthusiasm, a mani- 
fest record of sentiments and emo- 
tions as sacred as ever glowed in 
human bosoms, sentiments and 
emotions which the witness of our 
hearts attests, responding as we do 
to their lofty inspirations in essen- 
tially the same manner as that in 
which we kindle at the august 
sentiments of Plato, but in a still 
higher degree ? 

The elements by the introduction 
of which into poetry its excellence 
would be destroyed are folly and 
feebleness; and the corresponding 
elements, by the introduction of 
which into religious compositions, 
their worth would be transformed 
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into worthlessness, are falsehood 
and knavery. The tendency and 
the alleged result of the particular 
school of German criticism to 
which Dr. Davidson adheres have 
been to discover lines of refined 
cunning, of subtle knavery, run- 
ning through the structural mass 
of the New Testament writings. 
We are anxious to avoid language 
too strong for the occasion. We 
by no means affirm that literary 
forgery in the earliest ages of our 
era was deemed so heinous a crime 
as we now hold it to be. But the 
most guarded recollection of this 
fact permits us to state that, if 
the Tiibingen criticism is correct, 
the author of the Gospel known by 
the name of Luke and of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the author of the 
Gospel believed by the Church to 
have been by John, were cool, keen 
far-sighted ecclesiastical schemers, 
who wrote with a purpose they stu- 
diously concealed, who deliberately 
falsified intelligence, misrepresented 
facts, invented incidents, and told 
what, in commercial epochs, are 
called lies. The person who called 
himself Luke wrote with the intent 
of ‘levelling up’ one apostle to the 
rank of another, and of slily dis- 
crediting a sect of the period. He 
either invented such parables as 
those of the prodigal son and the 
lost sheep, or he modified them to 
suit his ends. He supplied visions 
as might be required, put in mi- 
racles where they were wanted, 
altered the words of speakers as 
he thought fit. When his work 
was done, the Church, strange to 
say, accepted it with gratitude, not 
to him but to an imaginary author, 
and with a sublime disinterested- 
ness he retired into impenetrable 
oblivion. Not until nearly two 
thousand years after he executed 
his forgery was the fact of his ex- 
istence discovered, his name lying 
beyond reach of conjecture. The 
performance of him who adopted 
the pseudonym John was still more 
thorough-going, audacious, and as- 
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tonishing. All other forgeries pale 
before that of this mighty master 
in the art. He assumed, ‘to begin 
with, a tone of spiritual and ethical 
exaltation from the aérial altitude 
of which the tone of Plato’s Phaedon 
would be a descent. He invented 
prayers of ineffable sanctity and 
fervour, and put them into the 
mouth of Christ as his communing 
with the Father. He excogitated, 
in all the fulness of its dramatic de- 
tail, the resurrection of Lazarus, 
and wrote it down as an actual in- 
cident. His book was in a marvel- 
lously short time accepted as the 
composition of the Apostle John, but 
he too managed to dive at once into 
the sea of forgetfulness, leaving not 
a trace behind. Such is a literal, 
unadorned statement of the latest 
results of the Tiibingen criticism, 
which results Dr. Davidson imports. 
Weuse this last word advisedly ; for, 
though recognising the honesty, in- 
dustry, immense energy of Dr. Da- 
vidson’s volumes, we fail to discover 
in them any original element. His 
thorough-going acceptance of the 
destructive criticism in the case of 
St. John—his decision that the wri- 
ter of the Gospel was an unknown 
forger of the middle of the second 
century—may or may not be} new 
in England, but is an acceptance 
merely, 

There is a glow 
even in the work of destruction 
when it is the form in which effect 
is given to a philosophical theory 
ardently believed. The Tibingen 
critics, in destroying the religious 
history of the world according to 
the Christians, were constructing a 
religious history of the world ac- 
cording to Hegel, or at lowest pre- 
paring a basis for it. But Dr. 
Davidson has not this advantage. 
He is not an impassioned Hegelian. 
For him we cannot imagine more 
severe and dry exertion, more stern 
and wearing toil, than that of fol- 
lowing in the wake of Baur and his 
disciples. In a spirit of unaffected 
appreciation, nay, of amazement, we 


of enthusiasm 
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acknowledge the industry, the pa- 
tience, the thoroughness, displayed 
in these volumes. The entire dis- 
sertation on the Gospel of John is 
a marvel of negative criticism. 
The most wonderful part of it, as 
it strikes us, is that in which Dr. 
Davidson undertakes to prove that 
Justin was unacquainted with the 
fourth Gospel. He does not in- 
deed convince us. His toil seems 
like that of following, one by one, 
the touches of light in a Turner 
picture, and trying to prove that 
each was an accidental stroke of 
the brush. That there should be 
from thirty-five to forty passages 
in one writing, in all of which it 
is more or less probable and in 
some of which it is all but certain 
that allusion is made to another 


writing, and yet that the writer 
of the former had never seen the 
latter, would, we think, be a coinci- 
dence unexampled in the annals of 
literature, and is practically an im- 


possibility. Dr. Davidson fails, we 
think, to see that the cumulative 
argument is against him, and that 
if even a bare possibility of reference 
having been made by Justin to John 
in say forty places remains, the 
hkelihood that Justin had read our 
Gospel will be exceedingly strong. 
But for resolute, patient, unrewarded 
toil, for power of keen, microscopic 
scrutiny, as exhibited in the long 
enterprise of erasing traces of John 
from the pages of Justin, Dr. Da- 
vidson has a right to respectful 
acknowledgment. 

Cunning, subtlety, pious diplo- 
macy do not turn out consummate 
excellence. Nobleness alone pro- 
duces nobleness. Knavery, even 
refined and half-conscious knavery, 
is corrosive ; it rusts, it consumes, it 
destroys ; it does not inlay with the 
fine gold or imperishable enamel of 
New Testament work. No plaus- 
ible, pretentious, glozing, egotistical 
quack was equal to the production 
of a Gospel of John. Lessing 
would, we think, have stamped his 
foot impatiently at the elaborate 
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theories of forgery brought forward 
by the Tiibingen critics, and Goethe 
would have smiled in incredulous 
irony at their stupendous toil in 
proving the impossible. 

There is criticism and criticism : 
the criticism which is searching but 
sympathetic, the criticism which 
is merely destructive. In a garden 
in summer, you may see an active 
party of gardeners bringing their 
hydraulic apparatus to bear upon a 
stately fruit-bearing tree. They 
lash it with impetuous showers, 
wash off blight and parasitic disease, 
bring the dead wood shattering to 
the ground. The tree is incalcula- 
bly benefited ; every leaf drinks in 
more freely the air and the sun- 
light ; and the fruit-clusters are 
richer and fairer in harvest. You 
may see a tree also which has been 
taken possession of by a colony of 
caterpillars. For a time its leaves 
and branches present a scene of 
liveliest animation. But gradually 
every green thing disappears; the 
tree is reduced to a fretwork of bare 
poles; and the caterpillars them- 
selves find, not only that the tree is 
killed, but that their occupation 
is gone. The former critical opera- 
tion cannot be too vigorously per- 
formed upon the Christian tree of 
the nations, but if critics perform 
only the office of the caterpillar the 
triumph of their science will be at 
the same time its extinction. We 
may, indeed, be told that no tree 
was ever killed by caterpillars 
which did not deserve to be killed ; 
and that, if the caterpillars also 
died, they honourably obeyed that 
law of nature which ordains that 
when a creature has done its work 
it shall cease to draw its wages. 
This is true. But we do not argue 
with those who wholly condemn 
and disallow religion, as dependent 
upon connection and communication 
between God and man; and no one 
seriously disputes that, if the soul 
of man has converse with its Maker, 
and if a certain order of emotions, du- 
ties, habitudes, institutions, arising 
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from this converse, have a legiti- 
mate and permanent place in civi- 
lisation, the Christian Scriptures 
comprise the best and most autho- 
ritative religious literature in ex- 
istence. Criticism is essentially a 
derivative, essentially a subordinate 
science, and this is true no less of 
religious than of poetical criticism. 
The great poet comes first; the 
critic constructs canons from his 
poems. Mistaken estimates of 
poetical worth and ability may 
temporarily prevail, and individual 
intellects of great power, nay, even 
of great poetical genius, may assent 
to them. A vigorous criticism will 
rectify these mistakes. But though 
a critic may bring down Kotzebue 
to his proper level, no critic will 
supersede Homer. To do this may 
not be, in the nature of things, im- 
possible ; but a poet greater than 
Homer, a poet whose works will 
demonstrate to us that Homer was 
after all a trivial and discordant 
versifier, must arise before it will 
be done. In like manner, it is not 
absolutely inconceivable that a reli- 
gious genius may arise who will 
show that the religious instincts of 
humanity are misrepresented and 
betrayed in the New Testament; 
but this is not likely to be proved 
by men in whom all the religious 
sympathies are exceptionably feeble, 
who are unmoved by outbursts of 
religious feeling,—such, for example, 
as we meet with in Paul’s letters 
and in the fourth Gospel,—to which 
religious natures from Clement of 
Rome to Thomas Carlyle have re- 
sponded with the deepest thrills of 
answering emotion. 

A large proportion, however, of 
the Biblical criticism which has 
appeared in the recent period in 
Europe, is that of the spiritual 
gardener, not that of the spiritual 
caterpillar. Inestimable have been 
the benefits it has conferred. It 
has searched with the keen but 
genial beam of informed reason the 
lurking places of bigotry and super- 
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stition, of pious folly and of priestly 
fraud, and the old tree has gained 
new vigour, so that it is possible 
for it to shake itself out of obsolete 
forms of dogmatic system, and 
throw out its branches in the open 
air. To adopt another figure, mo- 
dern criticism has recalled us to 
the simplicity of religious truth, as 
contrasted with the huge system- 
building of theologians. Extreme 
elaboration may, in certain in- 
stances, neutralise the spiritual in- 
fluence it is intended to promote. 
An unsophisticated conscience has 
more power to keep a man moral, 
than acquaintance with a thou- 
sand volumes of casuistry; and the 
simple facts of Christ’s life, seen in 
connection with that intense and 
radiant glow of spiritual fervour 
which they kindled in the world, 
and which we have at its purest 
in the New Testament books, pos- 
sess a mightier influence to quicken 
and purify the religious conscious- 
ness in man, to give him assurance 
of a Divine law, than whole libra- 
ries of theology. Morality and reli- 
gion are thus seen in their ancient 
and blissful alliance, and the great 
religious names of all times and 
nations are found to have been 
subscribed to essentially one faith. 
Unbiassed by ecclesiastical par- 
tisanship, unprejudiced by theo- 
logical system, modern criticism 
looks back under the rim of that 
cloud of misunderstanding which 
has canopied the religious world 
to the clear morning of Christian 
unity, and, in the calmness of the 
dawn, may venture to read a pre- 
sage of stillness and harmony in 
the eventide. The Ultramontanism 
which sits as an incubus on the 
breast of Roman Catholic Europe, 
the infallible dogmatism which lays 
its chains upon spiritual freedom in 
Protestant lands, may both pass 
swiftly away, and Christendom, in 
both its sections, may learn at last 
to sit at the feet of Christ. 
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Parr I.—Caprain Orp’s Rerorn. 


CHAPTER 


gery i, I want to prepare 

you for a gentleman whom 
Mr. Wedderburn has invited to 
dinner,’ Mrs. Wedderburn said, in 
the dull dusk of a winter afternoon, 
entering and seating herself in 
Charlotte’s room, where Charlotte 
according to formula was going 
languidly through some appointed 
item in her list of duties, before 
dressing for dinner. 

Ever since the dismissal of Tom- 
my Spens and the sailing of his 
regiment, which Charlotte had seen 
months ago noted in the newspapers, 
she had never said a word or looked 
a look against her father and mo- 
ther’s decision. She had not once 


again withdrawn from the family 


circle, or broken an engagement in 
the busy round of trivial occupa- 
tions—drops in a placid sea which 
filled her life. Such perfect sub- 
mission and compliance without 
outward necessity and hardship, 
afforded a finer, truer test of a 
woman’s temper than cowering 
under persecution or yielding to 
outrage could have done. Withal 
and in spite of herself, the girl 
looked as if she had received a 
blow. She did not fall ill, and she 
did not quarrel with her friends, 
destiny, or Providence. She walked 
and worked, spoke and laughed, 
the last perhaps oftener and louder, 
though more tremulously than be- 
fore; but it was as if the spirit had 
gone out of the play, the pith out 
of the body, the wine been drained 
from the banquet. 

‘There is no occasion for speak- 
ing of it to the other girls,’ Mrs. 
Wedderburn said—as if she had 
forgotten that she had not yet 
spoken of it to Charlotte—‘ because 
of course they will not appear at 
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table, but I have had to give a hint 
to that magpie, Miss Murdoch— 
yes, dear, I don’t often call names, 
I detest the practice, but she is a 
magpie, and if it were not that, 
after all, [can depend upon her prin- 
ciples’ — Mrs. Wedderburn wan- 
dered away again, forcing Charlotte 
to shake off her languor and open 
her kind eyes to see what had come 
to mamma—‘if her French were 
not good so far, her music very 
good, I am afraid I should have to 
part with Miss Murdoch.’ 

‘I don’t know that any one else 
would get on better with the girls, 
mamma, except one of those very 
superior women one is frightened 
to think of. And we are not so 
very superior ourselves, as to be 
entitled to look for phoenixes. What 
do you think ?’ 

‘There is one thing I think—we 
are not able to pay for them. I am 
ashamed not to be able to heighten 
Miss Murdoch’s very moderate 
salary, as it is.’ 

Then Charlotte supposed that 
poor mamma was ruffled about 
money matters, as she very well 
might be, though she kept so good 
a heart and face on them in general, 
and Charlotte tried her soft hand 
at smoothing down the plumes: 
‘Louey and Laura are so big and 
womanly (really I think they are 
more womanly than I am), won’t 
they be brought out soon now—that 
is if they don’t go to school ?’ 

But the plumes would not be 
smoothed down, though a tartness 
not wholly unpleasant, so much 
was it allied to animation, and so 
frank as to be almost genial, was 
the utmost amount of temper which 
Mrs. Wedderburn was in the habit 
of displaying. ‘I don’t call a ten- 
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dency to unruliness womanliness, 
but the reverse. I disapprove en- 
tirely of fast young women, and I 
don’t choose to have three young 
ladies at once to look after. As to 
going to school,’ continued Mrs. 
W: edderburn, waxing snappish as 
well as tart, ‘ the difficulty i is rather 
where are we to get bread to eat 
this winter. The colonies are in a 
very unsatisfactory state. I don’t 
blame the poor boys altogether,’ she 
added, softening, ‘ but I doubt sadly 
that there is a want of enterprise 
or a want of consideration about 
them, otherwise they would not be 
continually writing home for remit- 
tances.’ 

‘ Poor mamma,’ exclaimed Char- 
lotte, taking the high-spirited 
woman’s hand, as much impressed 
by so rare an admission of diffi- 
culties as if it had been the utter 
breakdown of a weaker woman ; 
‘you and papa have so much to 
think of and care for—after all your 


trouble with your family nie — 
getting up in years 


, too, as you two 
are.’ 

‘My dear Charlotte,’ murmured 
Mrs. Wedderburn, rallying a little, 
‘pray don’t superannuate us by way 
of consolation.’ 

‘No; but when other people find 
a recompense in ease, and reflected 
honour, and enjoyment, I am glad 
that Iam not a boy, if 1 could not 
have served you better—not that I 
blame our boys, poor fellows! I’m 
sure I'd have done fifty times 
worse, and been a hundred times 
greater a plague. I’m plague enough 
as a girl.’ 

‘You!—you are the greatest 
comfort 1 have, or ever expect to 
have, though I don’t want to make 
you conceited,’ declared Mrs. Wed- 
derburn, in one of those sudden, ex- 
ceptional bursts of fondness, which 
are all-powerful from such a woman. 
‘But about the gentleman who is 
coming to dinner,’ she resumed in 
her ordinary tone: ‘I dare say you 
will be surprised, but you must see 
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the propriety of having him for a 


guest. It is the sailor-nabob, Cap- 
tain Ord, who has got Dalgordon. 
Upon my word, the determination 
which that man has shown to raise 
himself, even among the county 
gentry, is very commendable. if 
there is a thing I respect and ad- 
mire in a man, next to his worthily 
wearing an old renown, it is the 
native force of character, even in 
what is the original rugged rough- 

ness of all gems, which is to be met 
with in the founder of a family. I 
don’t know if I ever told you, though 
I am not the woman to be a bit 
ashamed of it,’ continued Mrs. Wed- 
derburn, who had recovered from 
her momentary worry and depres- 
sion, and was in full flow of talk— 
‘my own grandfather—(like the 
grandfather of the great Earl of 
Craven, of whom I hear you and 
the girls and Miss Murdoch talk- 
ing, as the champion and second 
husband of a king’s daughter and a 
king’s widow, Elizabeth of England 
and. Bohemia by birth and marriage, 
and queen of hearts in her own 

right)—went up to London with 
pack-horses, and entered a brew- 
ery first asa drayman. My grand- 
father was not Lord Mayor of 
London, but he died and left behind 
him a hundred thousand pounds, 
and that fine place Nunham Hall, 
down in Kent, of which you have 
often heard me speak. I was only 
a younger child of his younger 
child, but I had my share, and was 

‘a fortune ” (good lack ! where is 
it gone ?) when I came out, on his 
account.’ 

‘Ah! yes—I know. However, I 
was not aware you were demo- 
cratic ;’ and Charlotte raised her 
brown brows. ‘I conclude this 
Oatness sailor is sharp and money- 
making, as so many of them are; 
but his behaviour to one of those 
poor plain Miss Quhairs of Sandy- 
croft, of which Boswell Erskine 
told me—and I wish you could 
have seen what a passion Boswell 
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ut herself into about it—was not 
at all pretty behaviour.’ 

‘My dear’—Mrs. Wedderburn 
laid down the law decisively— 
‘Boswell Erskine has all the low 
gossip of the town. Where she 
gets it, or what interest she can 
find in it, goodness only knows. It 
is one of the reasons why I am 
forced to keep you away from her, 
because it is positively distressing, 
the degree to which she is letting 
herself down. But about the woman 
Quhair: I think she showed what 
she was when she threatened Cap- 
tain Ord with his boyish letters, 
and took his money.’ 

‘Well, certainly, mamma,’ agreed 
even Charlotte, ‘it was bad; she 
could not have been much worth. 
A woman who weighs herself in 
the balance against money must be 
dreadfully, shamefully unwomanly ; 
and that is leaving out of sight the 
indelicate exposure of her wrongs.’ 


‘No doubt. I think also, Char- 


lotte, that it is not in the spirit of 
justice, whatever it may be in the 
letter, to forbid that a man who 
has shown himself a superior man, 
like Captain Ord, should have a 


chance of freeing himself from 
the misery and disgrace of an early 
unhappy entanglement. He has 
given her what she sought, and 
what more would you have? It 
is not generous to be for ever 
bringing up the story against him. 
For my part, I consider that Cap- 
tain Ord deserves to be encouraged; 
but more than that—for I shall 
make no pretences, child—your 
father will have a good deal to do 
with him in business connected 
with the boundaries and the rights 
of the two estates. Captain Ord 
may either be very obliging—in- 
deed, I believe he has obliged us 
already—or very troublesome ; and 
you have some idea how ill fitted 
poor dear papa is to bear any new 
burden, or contend with a fresh 
adversary.’ 

‘ Of course it is right, if you and 
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papa think so; but will the man 
like it—will he know how to behave 
himself ?’ hesitated Charlotte. 

‘My love, the world is wide 
contrasted with Oatness.’ Mrs. 
Wedderburn could hardly keep 
from smiling at her daughter’s illi- 
berality. ‘1 grant you Captain Ord 
is nobody, or rather was nobody, in 
point of extraction here. But he has 
played his part in the great world, 
and a very manly, spirited, success- 
ful part it seems to have been. You 
need not refuse to credit him with 
the outside manners of a gentleman, 
which any butler may pick up; 
and after all, some butlers are the 
most gentlemanlike men I can re- 
member.’ 

Charlotte did not again cry out 
on mamma’s development of radical 
principles. She had got so far ac- 
customed to it, that she contented 
herself with protesting, 

‘I did not mean to affront Cap- 
tain Ord. I dare say it was silly of 
me ; but I judged from the vulgarity 
of his appearance.’ 

‘Oh! appearances are the most 
deceitful things in the world. Think 
of a king of England’s earning the 
name of Yeoman George, Turnip 
George! You could not expect but 
that there would be a little surface 
coarseness, a little of the “rough 
diamond” quality of which I was 
speaking, about this self-made, cou- 
rageous, clever Laird of Dalgordon. 
I protest [ think him rather a fine- 
looking man, as men go. When he 
was captain of an East Indiaman, 
Captain Ord must have seen good 
society in his own vessel, and sat at 
the table with as good people as we 
are, Charlotte.’ 

Charlotte felt ashamed of her 
fastidiousness. ‘Iam satisfied. I 
did not mean to be supercilious and 
disdainful.’ 

‘ People will say we ought not to 
be too particular,’ reflected Mrs. 
Wedderburn, with a return of her 
sadness and bitterness. ‘ We are 
sinking fast into a shifty family; 
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girls and boys robbed of their natu- 
ral advantages, racking our brains 
to make the two ends meet. And I 
can see for myself that the world is 
quite ready to show us the cold 
shoulder. Not only servants and 
tradespeople presume and are saucy, 
but our own class is meaner than 
I should have thought it. Lady 
Foulis has driven twice into Oat- 
ness to my certain knowledge with- 
out calling; and Mrs. Lamb has not 
so much has answered the note I 
wrote to her about the club books, 
a fortnight ago.’ 

‘Mamma, I am convinced these 
were not intentional slights,’ Char- 
lotte interposed, earnestly. ‘I heard 
yesterday that the Foulis have scar- 
latina in their house. Very likely 
Lady Foulis had driven in from 
Balmyre to see the doctor again, 
she is so anxious about the children. 
She would not know whether our 
children had ever had the com- 
plaint; and it stopped short with 
Mattie, did it not? Then, Mrs. 
Lamb is so lazy, I don’t credit she 
would answer a note herself on any 
motive short of saving a person’s 
life. The note must lie till the 
boys’ tutor, or the nursery gover- 
ness or Mr. Lamb, can be got to 
take it up. You may depend upon 
it my explanation is the right one. 
The Erskines are as poor as we are, 
and the Foulis and the Lambs do 
not give them up.’ 

‘I really believe because the 
Erskines would not care, human 
beings are so perverse. The Ers- 
kines would not mind, they are 
growing so odd, every one of them: 
Mr. Erskine with his learning, Mrs. 
Erskine with her valetudinarianism, 
and Boswell with her independence. 
I faney the neighbours take them 
up as curiosities in dress and every- 
thing else. I should not care to 
stand on such a footing, or to have 
any of my family stand on it. It 
is better you should be quite aware 
of the truth. I am sorry to vex 
you, dear, only it may be breaking 
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it to you in time. 


The Erskines 
are very much embarrassed in their 
circumstances—that is well known 
—they themselves make no con- 
cealment of it, but flaunt the fact 
in what I call a grossly indelicate 


manner; and it is very much 
doubted whether Mr. Erskine will 
be able to keep the Rymont. Still 
they are not a large family; they 
are not so necessitous as we are, 
It is likely that they will go abroad, 
and live cheaply in good style there 
(not that they value style); and 
enough may be saved out of the 
wreck to provide for Boswell, the 
one child of the family. Charlotte, 
the case is very different with us, who 
are a swarm of what Scotch people 
in their satire call “gentle beggars.” 

Notwithstanding her strong 
statement of the family poverty, 
Mrs. Wedderburn was imperative 
that Charlotte should dress in her 
silk gauze, even for so sorry a 
stranger as Captain Ord, and Mrs. 
Wedderburn herself selected the 
blue velvet band, which should be 
sufficiently simple and should yet 
relieve the simplicity of Charlotte’s 
hair. 

To Charlotte—a shade put out 
and vexed by a communication, the 
substance of which she had known 
very well before, but which seemed 
to acquire a reality from being 
said in so many words duly im- 
pressed upon her—and utterly guile- 
less of any ulterior motive, the ad- 
ditions to her toilet were vanity 
and vexation of spirit. She ac- 
quiesced in them in habitual defer- 
ence to her mother, and under a 
vague impression that it would be 
disrespectful to her father’s guest 
to omit them. She did it sweetly 
because the girl was sweet. She 
did not even see any cause for 
thinking particularly of Tommy 
Spens, smoking his solitary cigar 
beneath the fiery cross at his Bur- 
mese station, as she dressed for the 
purpose of being civil to Captain 
Ord. 
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It was certainly necessary to af- 
ford Miss Murdoch and her charge 
a hint of the visitor, and of the be- 
haviour which was expected from 
them in the background, above all 
in the case of Miss Murdoch. That 
preceptress of youth had connived 
at and applauded Louisa Wedder- 
burn’s caricature of the great sea 
Captain, flourishing his broad hand 
—too white in its soft fatness now, 
and cherished as if it had never in- 
curred tar or pulled a rope in the 
whole term of its existence—in 
order to show off his magnificent 
diamond ring, the gift of a rajah 
or a begum at the least. Miss 
Murdoch had entered with vir- 
tuous, maidenly scorn and indig- 
nation into the minutest details of 
the breaking off of Captain Ord’s 
engagement with his first love, 
Miss Suffie Quhair, and had heaped 
condemnation more impartially than 
Oatness did, upon the couple. But 
at this moment a change came over 
the spirit of Miss Murdoch’s dream. 
She was fully alive to the rare ac- 
cident which brought to the Park 
a laird, a brother laird, who in con- 
sequence of the disadvantage of his 
antecedents, was not altogether re- 
moved from herself in position; so 
that if Captain Ord thought of con- 
necting himself remotely with the 
county gentry by marrying an ac- 
complished woman, quite a lady in 
manners, who had been intrusted 
with the education of the Misses 
Wedderburn of the Park, why, no 
one would say there was any mis- 
alliance in the union which would 
substitute Miss Murdoch for Miss 
Suffie Quhair. At the same time it 
would be a great rise in the social 
scale for the lady, and there would 

an immense superiority in Dal- 
gordon tothe most flourishing esta- 
blishment of the professor of music. 
Miss Murdoch was not very mer- 
cenary, but the temptation was 
glittering and unique ; she was not 
over wise with her accomplishments, 
but she was sane, this plain-headed 


governess, in spite of her excitable, 
variable spirits and not too well 
regulated’ imagination. She was 
perfectly aware that no other laird 
was likely to come in her way, 
either at the Park or elsewhere, at 
whom she could set her cap with 
the most distant prospect of success. 

It was absolutely necessary that 
Mrs. Wedderburn should administer 
a tolerably severe lesson to Miss 
Murdoch on that lady’s place in 
society, and on the comparative 
terms of equality established al- 
ready between Mrs. Wedderburn 
and Captain Ord. This must be 
before Miss Murdoch made her ap- 
pearance with her pupils in the 
Park drawing-room armed for tea 
and conquest, casting sheeps’-eyes 
at the prize of the old sailor lover 
to whom Suffie Quhair, in the shade 
of the threshing-mill at Sandycroft, 
had stooped in her day, dreaming 
a brief woman’s dream of romance 
and disinterestedness. Such were 
the chances of life that Captain Ord 
was the hero of Oatness, the hero 
of the Park drawing-room, while 
Suffie, no way released from her 
occupation by the pecuniary dou- 
ceur which had been paid to her, 
was still engaged in determining 
whether Hornie (an inauspicious 
name for a cow in Scotland, but the 
Misses Quhair were not imagina- 
tive, so not superstitious) had a 
spool in her cloven foot, or whether 
the limping member was merely 
‘ga’ed’ by the sand. 

When Miss Murdoch had ac- 
quired her lesson, she probably felt 
in a degree what she represented 
so strongly to Miss Margaret Rogers 
the next Saturday—as never more 
disgusted in her life. The tremen- 
dous sacrifice,—or ‘shocking sell,’ 
Miss Murdoch described it, descend- 
ing in her indignation to the weedy 
walks of slang,—which Mrs. Wed- 
derburn, with all her hauteur and 
ambition and talk of presentations 
at Court and seasons in town, was 
bent on accomplishing, suggested 
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itself so evidently, that Miss Mur- 
doch could not believe that Miss 
Wedderburn remained blind to it. 
Miss Murdoch was not the only 
individual who tasted gall and 
wormwood in the ingredients of 
what Mrs. Wedderburn pleasantly 
denominated ‘a little friendly din- 
ner, in order to get better ac- 
quainted with our new neighbour 
Captain Ord of Dalgordon,’ and 
that not only after Miss Murdoch 
and her charge debouched on the 
circumscribed field of the drawing- 
room, but throughout the orthodox 
courses and dessert, from the mo- 
ment Captain Ord made his ap- 
pearance. He came in his vast 
white vest, the gorgeous crimson 
camellia, the first tribute of the 
conservatories of Dalgordon, in 
his button-hole. He had set off 
amidst the breathless acclamations, 
well nigh the huzzas, of Mrs. John 
Ord, her small fry, and the na- 
tives of the suburb through which 
he had chosen to pass on his road 
to the Park, and reached his desti- 
nation without breaking his neck, 
or being subjected to more than 
a few stumbles from his asto- 
nished and aggrieved horse. His 
iron nerves were not shaken, so 
that he was able to dust his 
boots surreptitiously, but not un- 
seen or unsneered at by the ser- 
vants, who were among his keenest 
critics and greatest enemies. He 
entered the drawing-room with his 
gait subtly suggestive of unstable 
elements, ground swells, and hiss- 
ing raging storms, and greeted the 
family as if with the accompani- 
ment of a flourish of trumpets. At 
the first beat of the gong he pre- 
sented his arm to Mrs. Wedder- 
burn, conducted her in triumph to 
her place of honour, and seated 
himself at her right hand. He did 
for her what carving fashion had 
left her to do, with power and ex- 
pedition. He showed himself mas- 
ter of his table napkin and his 
array of wine glasses, and ate his 
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ice and his grapes according to the 
Hoyle of ice and grape consump. 
tion. He conversed loudly in bursts 
of fluency on any topic introduced, 
He started up and opened the door 
for the ladies. He remained just 
long enough, and with compara- 
tively civilised appreciation of one 
of the last bottles of Lafitte left in 
the Park cellars, at table with 
Mr. Wedderburn. He seated him- 
self near Charlotte in the draw. 
ing-room, he attended her to the 
piano and turned over the leaves of 
her music for her, though he was 
careless of rendering the same ser- 
vice to Miss Murdochand her pupils; 
he asked for well known popular 
songs not so much operatic as con- 
certic; he even offered Charlotte 
the accompaniment of a tolerable 
bold bravura second to her fresh 
delicate first. 

If any one could have heard the 
delighted murmur of the great 
Captain’s hollow heart, it would 
have sounded akin to that of the 
glorious Lord Mayor of London, 
who, in the middle of a banquet, 
secretly nudged his sympathetic 
sister, and gasped out to her the 
irresistible adjuration, ‘Gude guide 
us, Jean, this is no like the shop in 
——’ referring to his cradle—figu- 
ratively, which had not been of 
silver—‘ Gude guide us, Tam, this 
is no like Suffie Quhair, her best 
room, and her stack of warm toast.’ 

For Captain Ord scarcely suffered 
from the ordeal. Like many men, 
not very noble-minded, or large- 
hearted, or gentleman-like, he had 
two distinct manners for the high 
and the low of his acquaintance, 
with corresponding attitudes, ges- 
tures, style of language—one man- 
ner for Mrs. John Ord and his old 
associates, and still a manner, as 
the French put it nicely, for the 
Wedderburns and the Erskines. 
Any restraint or oppression which 
the maintenance of the better 
manner might produce, was counter- 
balanced by the gratification of 
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attaining his ends, and the proud 
and agreeable prospect which he 
saw opening out before him. Not 
that he admired Charlotte Wedder- 
burn particularly, save in one light. 
He described her next day to the 
inquisitive Mrs. John Ord in an 
off-hand fashion, as a milk-and- 
water little thing—with regard to 
figure head, not so fine a woman 
by one half, as her mother had 
been—not even set off by a fright 
of a gouvernante or humble com- 
panion—all the same, Miss Wed- 
derburn was a regular clipper. 

Next to Captain Ord, Charlotte 
minded the occasion least. She 
had not her mother’s guilty con- 
science, or her father’s combination 
of weak fastidiousness and moody 
despair, or poor Miss Murdoch’s 
green eyes of envy, which could 
even fall with a momentary blight 
on Miss Murdoch’s beau-ideal of 
elegance and amiability, Miss}Wed- 
derburn. Brought up as Charlotte 


had been in the true school of good 


breeding, which signifies that to be 
a lady, as in another sense to be a 
Christian, is to be self-restrained 
and courteous to every human 
being, and within a more defined 
orbit to every guest at her father’s 
table, she was not only good- 
naturedly tolerant of Captain Ord, 
but she was frightened lest she 
should mortify the great vulgar 
man. She forced herself to laugh at 
the clumsiest of his jokes, she con- 
tinued to sing while he loomed by 
her side. On her own account she 
was mildly interested in Captain 
Ord as an unexplored specimen of 
animated nature, and a little more 
amused than she would have been, 
had he been more like herself, by 
his very extravagances and absur- 
dities. It struck her with a comical 
effect to be told so elaborately, and 
with so many asseverations, of the 
extent of indigo fields and cinna- 
mon plantations with which Cap- 
tain Ord and his employers had 
trafficked, the sums they had ac- 
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quired in particular transactions, 
the bargain he had got of Dalgordon 
—the acres of which exceeded those 
of the Park—the ease with which he 
could have spared a few thousands 
more for the purchase. The last 
communication, torture to Mr. 
Wedderburn, was sport to Char- 
lotte. It diverted the girl to be 
pressed by him to eat more of the 
dish he was helping—and he so 
confident of his code of manners ; to 
be asked by him to sing ‘ Tyrol, 
Tyrol, my native land,’ and nearly 
put out in the fulfilment of the re- 
quest, by the addition of sonorous 
staccato notes, like abrupt trumpet 
blasts. It did not disturb Char- 
lotte’s equanimity, or spoil her play, 
to be cross-examined by Mrs, Wed- 
derburn after Captain Ord was 
gone, on his conversation—down to 
the songs he had solicited. 

But from the animation of Cap- 
tain Ord’s arrival, to the empresse- 
ment of his departure, the affair had 
been grievous to his host and 
hostess. 

Mr. Wedderburn was a painfully 
impotent man, with an impotency 
which might have been held in 
check, had he—if one can suppose 
it with no sonship or nephewship to 
the Attorney-General or the Lord- 
Advocate to bridge across the gap— 
attained any degree of success at 
the bar, even the appointment of 
sheriff in a small and remote county 
—or had he but escaped the unlucky 
lawsuit, with which his wife so 
seldom reproached him, that had 
swallowed up the bulk of her for- 
tune. As it was, the impotency 
prevailed, and sat heavily on the 
poor harmless, delicate-minded gen- 
tleman, to whose very instincts the 
entireatmosphere which surrounded 
Captain Ord—his triumphant, 
simple-minded display of his appre- 
hension of and skill in table eti- 
quette, his loud voice and ringing 
laughter, hiscockneyisms more than 
his Scotticisms, his startling, baffling 
ignorance of the merest conven- 
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tionalisms of thought and expression 
among gentlemen, the exquisitely 
jarring tone of his offensive purse- 
pride, and what he would have 
called his luck, over the penniless, 
luckless gentleman, were horrible 
to Mr. Wedderburn. And Mr. 
Wedderburn was compelled, with 
all his stiffness and slowness of in- 
tellect, all his sensitive honour, to 
fathom, though it were dimly, in 
the form of a miserable conjecture, 
and a faint, far-away, intolerable 
vision, the cause why his high- 
spirited, cultivated wife—the wo- 
man he looked up to, clung to— 
bore, nay welcomed the trial. He 
had a sick suspicion why she con- 
doned every offence of the gentleman 
on her right hand, and smiled upon 
Captain Ord with all the might and 
the magic of her wit, breeding, 
and acknowledged position, impove- 
rished as it was. So utter was Mr. 
Wedderburn’s revolt at the idea 
then first presented to him, that 
had he not been broken-spirited, 
his hostility would have expressed 
itself in rage—the deep, sullen re- 
sentment of an ordinarily quiet, 
pacific man. But along with the 
revolt arose the despairing sense 
of impotency—the impotency of 
a life in its every function and 
act—to prevent the degradation 
next to sacrilege which it shocked 
him so much as to dread. All 
conspired to bend the poor gen- 
tleman’s grey head in more than 
wonted hopelessness ; and when he 
was called upon to speak, forced 
him to mumble with more than 
customary indistinctness and irrele- 
vancy at the foot of his own table. 
Matters had never gone well with 
Mr. Wedderburn of the Park; they 
seemed to have gone worse than 
ever since his rejection of the al- 
liance with Tommy Spens, his young 
kinsman and equal, who ‘liked 
Charlotte, and whom Charlotte 
liked ;’ and they must be hard on a 
fatal pass when they threatened 
this catastrophe. 
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Mrs. Wedderburn, acting well the 
affable, propitious, pleased hostess 
and mother of a marriageable 
daughter, though she did not flinch 
from the purpose which she had 
lived to set before her mind as the 
family’s sole salvation, found her- 
self gnawed in anticipation by hnu- 
miliation and remorse, contrition 
for the deed and pity for the victim, 
That victim was neither enemy nor 
stranger: she was Mrs. Wedder- 
burn’s familiar friend and cherished 
darling of an eldest daughter; she 
was her mother’s good and bonnie 
Charlotte, the favourite child— 
whom Mrs. Wedderburn had refused 
to Tommy Spens’ Burmese exile and 
hardships, and was ready to offer to 
Captain Thomas Ord, at the shrine 
of grovelling and brutal English 
mammon worship—whom, while 
Mrs. Wedderburn was sterner than 
a Roman mother, she loved all the 
while as the apple of her eye. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The spring at Oatness was the 
weak point of the four seasons. 
The east winds scourged the coast 
from March to June. 

Occasionally there was a day’s or 
a week’s respite of bland, genial 
west wind, when the gowans blos- 
somed into a white flag of truce, 
and the larks trilled above them 
in a carol which was pure joy— 
that joy oftener found in hope than 
in fulfilment in this nether world. 

But the true lovers of Oatness 
loved its very springs, yet they 
were bleak as anything which has 
promise can be bleak. The tried 
earth grew hard as iron. The light 
soil, pulverised to dust, was car- 
ried in blinding showers to mix 
with the salt sea spray. The 
lengthening day-light only seemed 
to make visible the effects of the 
strengthening cold when no braird, 
save that of blue-green spikes of 
winter wheat, struggled for exis- 
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tence on the lea; and the turnip 
crops were sown again and again 
to be caught up and borne off on 
the strong wings of the fierce wind 
which strewed with unfructifying 
seed the troubled yeasty breast of 
the slate or the bottle-green coloured 
Frith. The sky grew green in spring, 
especially towards evening, when 
the rose flush of sunset was either 
lurid or dull. The red merged in 
a few minutes—first into a nankin 
colour, then into a daffodil, next 
into a pale, chill-as-ice, clear, cut- 
ting green, before it passed from a 
band of impenetrable purple-blue 
into a heavy pall of grey-black. 
Athwart such a sky, the moon 
when new lay like a Turkish scimi- 
tar, and the evening star scintil- 
lated and sent out rays and points 
till it showed as a distant frosted 
silver Maltese cross. The green had 
forgotten its proper place, for it 
withdrew to a great extent from 
the pinched and whitened pasture, 
and it refused to paint a single 
scene in the exposed gardens where 
ragged wallflowers, gilliflowers, and 
marigolds were twisted round by 
the necks, and pleading pertinacious 
primroses and polyanthuses were 
beaten flat with the ground, and 
had their innocent faces bruised 
and smeared by shocks and earth 
stains. This happened at a time 
when green was expending itself 
in inland woods where cushat 
doves cooed, and in sheltered land- 
ward gardens where dusky violets 
contended with fair lilies of the 
valley, alike nestled and sheathed 
mn wealth of leaves, and blackbirds 
and thrushes sang, not so much in 
empty hope, as in the realisation of 
the summer and the satisfaction of 
their being. 

Still the true lovers of Oatness 
said that to those whose blood was 
not nipped past circulation, whose 
lungs, muscles, nerves were sound 
and tough, who had nothing to fear 
from catarrhs, coughs, inflamma- 
tions, neuralgias, there was some- 
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thing inexpressibly exhilarating in 
braving and overcoming the blast ; 
something in the sting and tingle 
of its buffets, which was long 
draughts of life and health, worth all 
the soft caresses and tender woo- 
ings of southern gales. These days, 
which were interludes in the hand 
to hand strife, how kind and dear 
they were by contrast! When the 
east wind had fought out its fury 
and died away growling and stri- 
king to the last, when the cowslips 
hung out their yellow bells, and the 
wild thyme blossomed in odoriferous 
tufts, on the Oatness links, how 
faded, tame and scentless, or oppres- 
sive in their perfume, were the wood 
sorrel and the hyacinths of low 
lying guarded hollows, opposed to 
the first. 

This spring at Oatness and the 
Park came while the regiment—the 
one which Charlotte Wedderburn 
cared for in the British army—was 
abroad, and about as far off as 
steam and water could take it. If 
it ever should return, Charlotte 
could not take much comfort in the 
prospect, she had had such dreary 
tales dinned into her ears of selfish 
old bon-vivants attached to military 
hospitals and clubs, or of shabby 
old gentlemen dragging out life on 
the pinchings of half-pay in cheap, 
obscure, or deserted quarters, lieu- 
tenants and captains at sixty and 
seventy, captains and lieutenants 
still when laid in their coffins. It 
seemed hard that Tommy Spens,who 
was so precociously manly, should 
come to so meagre and ignoble 2a 
end. It seemed terribly hard thet 
there should be a St. George so 
gagged and bound by circumstances, 
that he could not so much as find 
a dragon to encounter and slay. 
Charlotte was tempted to reflect 
with a deeper tinge of bitterness on 
the brisk capable young men before 
the mast, the merchant seamen who 
so soon, by comparison, rose to a 
position to settle in life without im- 
prudence, and to become thriving 
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heads of houses, But what could 
Tommy do? He could not make a 
war, even if that were desirable; and 
without a war which should put a 
summary end to his senior officers, he 
might be as steady, diligent, clever 
as admirable Crichton in his profes- 
sion, if he did not hit on a rare in- 
vention in artillery or engineering 

and inventions were far from reli- 
able investments—if he were not a 
Armstrong or a Todleben, if he did 
not command interest, he could not 
make his majority follow hard on 
his captaincy. Such a tremendous 
run of luck was not to be thought 
of. Charlotte’s soft, bright, gay, 
oval face lost its dimples and be- 
came grave and sad whenever she 
thought of Tommy Spens, and she 
was not sure whether it was not 
wrong to think of him atall. For 


Tommy, with the pride which is in 
the code of honour of many a 
young man, forming a clause in the 
code with which few young women 
can sympathise, sailed for Burmah 
and gave no further sign. 


Brought 
up in a great measure at the Park, 
in familiar and intimate association 
with the family all his days, he had 
not brought himself to remonstrate 
against the sentence which had 
been accorded to him, after Mr. 
and Mrs. Wedderburn had grown 
accustomed to the bold temerity 
of the idea, and when Tommy 
Spens could have claimed that he 
had tried his captaincy and its 
resources, were it only for a few 
weeks, and had not found them 
wanting. Tommy Spens had not 
made a ready vehicle of his rela- 
tionship and old friendship to re- 
new such a suit as has been urged 
afresh on occasions, from Malta, 
Alexandria, Aden, and received in 
triumph a second and favourable 
reading. But, with what looked 
like proper pride to the sore and 
exacting Tommy, and like ingrati- 
tude and heartlessness to those 
members of the family who could 
think ill of him, he had not written 
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at all, not from Marseilles or Cal. 
cutta, to his former guardian. 

For aught that Charlotte could 
tell, except on presumptive eyvi- 
dence, Tommy Spens might have 
dismissed her image speedily from 
his severe thoughts. He might 
have turned them with military 
promptness, after the type of ‘eyes 
right,’ ‘ eyes left,’ in a very different 
direction—to a susceptible heiress 
outward bound, and promotion by 
purchase. It is certain that some 
men are so constituted, that their 
first impulse after a refusal is, like 
‘louping ower a linn,’ to heal their 
wounded vanity by marrying imme- 
diately somebody or anybody. Or 
Tommy Spens might have despe- 
rate views of perpetual celibacy, or 
of retirement from the service and 
the rank of a gentleman, which 
were likely to serve him so scurvily, 
and of starting in life as a working 
man and wedding a working woman, 
who would have no family claims 
and worldly axioms to consider; 
between whom and him there would 
come no scare-crows of propriety 
and expediency, but who would 
clasp his empty hand and go to his 
bare room ungrudgingly and fear- 
lessly. Such recklessness seemed 
possible to the hot blood of youth, 
and to the dogged light which 
shone in Tommy’s blue-grey eyes. 
And Charlotte’s mother had bidden 
Charlotte not think of Tommy 
Spens, except very slightly and su- 
perficially. Now Charlotte Wed- 
derburn, intelligent as she was, 
somewhat because of the delicate 
nature of her intelligence, was at 
that stage of young ladyhood, the 
innocence and simplicity of which 
are so much admired, that its weak- 
ness and immaturity—not to say 
its ignorance—are in danger of 
being forgotten. She had hardly 
learned to think for herself yet, 
though she could think and would 
think to purpose when she was 
older. She had not decided where 
parental authority was to end, and 
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personal responsibility to begin. A 
clever girl really, she was backward 
in will. She still found implicit sub- 
mission to the powers that be, much 
the easiest and most satisfactory 
proceeding. She still felt very 
naughty and headstrong when she 
judged for herself, though she did 
not believe in the infallibility of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wedderburn any more than 
in that of the Pope of Rome. Never- 
theless Charlotte did her best to be 
as passively obedient as a young 
Jesuit. She tried not to think ex- 
cept in that inevitable passing way 
of poor Tommy Spens, who was al- 
ways thinking of her, whose nature 
it was to be true as steel and faith- 
ful as death, who remembered her 
more unfailingly than he went on 
parade, and desired her as he sought 
good, and said his prayers for grace. 
She tried to be happy without his 
presence haunting her, and min- 
gling with everything which she 
said and did; to fill up her life with 
being cheerfully busy, obliging, re- 
verent, God-fearing. She was con- 
scientious in keeping up her music, 
her Dante, her Schiller, her history of 
human kind and her natural history, 
and she had some taste and genius 
for the whole of these studies; she 
took airings with papa, she shopped 
and called at the country houses with 
mamma, and entered sympatheti- 
cally and with womanly ingenuity 
into all the contrivances which 
the shortness of funds in the Park 
exchequer imposed upon the Wed- 
derburns when they attempted 
social intercourse with their equals 
mrank, She was considerate and 
attentive to Miss Murdoch, affec- 
tionate to her younger sisters and 
brother. She was kind to the ser- 
vants and to any poor waif and 
stray about Oatness, though it 
should be proved that the Wedder- 
burns themselves were the only pau- 
pers in the place—and being very 
young and pliable, ‘goodand fairand 
wise,’ though immature, she could 
live without Tommy Spens, she 
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could live down the past, though 
she could no more obliterate it than 
she could annihilate any part of 
her being. She was a dear and 
dangerous daughter to Mrs. Wed- 
derburn. 

Very early in Mrs. Wedderburn’s 
acquaintance with the successor of 
the Anglo-Scotch earl at Dalgordon, 
it had dawned upon her, not only 
that he could have the lowest seat 
at her table, where a subaltern, an 
artist, a tutor could sit, but that 
she might actually come to receive 
him as a member of her family. 
He might be a wealthy, vulgar 
husband ‘to the refined rustic Char- 
lotte, whose short season in town, 
with all its impediments, had not 
made up for the quiet secluded life 
which the family were obliged to 
lead at the Park. Without question 
it was a bitter draught to swallow ; 
but Mrs. Wedderburn was a de- 
voted woman, who would not de- 
cline to drink anything which she 
might bring herself to regard as 
for the good of her husband and 
children. She told herself that the 
match would have been inadmissi- 
ble if the Park had been in a good 
neighbourhood, limited as its means 
were for visiting. But of the coun- 
try houses round Oatness, except 
those of Fauldhill, Orchardson, and 
Balmyre, where the proprietors were 
married men with young families, 
half were either shut up or occupied 
by birds of passage. A whole 
family was expatriated to Nice on 
account of the delicate health of 
one of its members. The head of 
another house was a barrister, un- 
like Mr. Wedderburn, in full prac- 
tice ; and, when the Courts were up, 
fonder of running off to the German 
baths, or of yachting on the coast 
of Norway, than of spending his 
holidays at Blackmoor for the bene- 
fit of the Wedderburns. These 
birds of passage did not care for 
the resident gentry, or trouble to 
cultivate them, but brought down 
their own friends and their own 
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interests, and kept themselves to 
themselves. Sometimes they were 
of such a sort as needed to be kept 
at arm’s length, and avoided de- 
cidedly—offshoots from the manu- 
facturing towns, fifty times worse 
than Captain Ord, driven to a dis- 
tance from their source by their 
own eccentricities. Such was the 
family where the master of the 
house dined at the same table 
with his servants, and shared their 
work; and there was an excuse for 
it,since his own grandmother, whom 
he addressed by her Christian 
name, was one of them. And that 
other family where the only lady 
walked out in a lavender moire 
antique of a morning, and was 
carried from the dinner table to 
bed, seized with strikingly sudden 
indisposition, of an evening. 

The Wedderburns, and the Ers- 
kines no better off than them- 
selves, were very nearly left alone 
in their glory. What was to be- 
come of Charlotte and of her sisters 
in succession? It was seen, in 
part, what had become of Boswell 
Erskine, who had run wild, struck 
up an intimacy with Clementine 
Spottiswoode, who was very well, 
in her way, as the minister’s daugh- 
ter, but who was not very well as 
the bosom friend of Miss Erskine 
of the Rymont. One step leads 
to another, as everybody knows, 
and a descent which begins by 
being gradual increases in speed, 
and may end with horrible ra- 
pidity. Boswell Erskine had got 
herself talked of in a way that 
Mrs. Wedderburn would not for 
the world should reach Charlotte’s 
undefiled ears. Mrs. Wedderburn, 
in the middle of her own troubles, 
must seize the earliest opportunity 
to consult with Mrs. Lamb, or 
Lady Cheape, or Lady Foulis about 
the incredible story which Miss 
Murdoch had taken it upon her to 
repeat—fortunately with a remnant 
of caution and common sense, to 
Mrs. Wedderburn alone. For the 
sake of common humanity, and the 
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credit of the upper class, steps must 
be taken to put a stop to the scandal, 
and hush it up, else something dis- 
astrous would happen to the girl, 
who was next to motherless, and 
who was ‘ one of ourselves.’ 

In the meantime, Charlotte Wed- 
derburn was wasting her sweetness 
on the desert air if ever girl wasted 
it, and her father and mother could 
no more afford to take her into the 
world, than they could consent to 
send her away to push her fortune 
and work behind people’s backs in 
Australia. Sometimes when Mrs, 
Wedderburn was bilious or feverish, 
she had a miserable vision of their 
difficulties,—borrowed money, in- 
terest on life insurances, bills coming 
down in an instant like anavalanche, 
and burying the family in utter 
ruin. She had a dreadful dream 


of Mr. Wedderburn, and herself the 
better man of the two, dying prema- 
turely from anxiety and care, and 
Charlotte driven on the stage as 
a singer—though she sang but in 


a true, sweet, silvery way, rather 
pleasantly than powerfully, as she 
did everything else, poor darling— 
because Mrs. Wedderburn, who had 
been ‘a fortune,’ could not conjec- 
ture, with all her own efforts at 
economy, how Miss Murdoch ma- 
naged to live on the very moderate 
salary which was all that could now 
be afforded to the Park governess. 
Perhaps it would have becn better 
after all to have vouchsafed some 
encouragement to the poor gloomy 
young lieutenant and captain, but 
that would have been to knock 
Charlotte on the head at once, and 
kill the goose which might yet lay 
the golden eggs—so far as the rest 
of the family were concerned. 
Dalgordon would be an excellent 
establishment for Charlotte, as good 
as anything she could have looked 
for, if one would put Captain Ord 
out of sight. It was likely that he 
would keep himself a good deal out 
of sight of his wife, if he married 
above his rank. He would pace 
the quarter-deck of his lawn or 
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dressing-room, chat and joke with 
his gardener or his butler, drink 
his allowance of grog on the sly, 
where the smell would annoy no- 
body, play with his children, snooze 
in the dining-room after dinner, 
and only come into the drawing- 
room for a cup of tea and a little 
music from Mrs. Ord. 

Such a prospect might have been 
an irksome contemplation for Char- 
lotte, if she had not had her own 
family for her next neighbours ; 
but she would have her own friends 
as well as her children, her books, 
her work, her gardens, her walks 
and drives at home, besides her 
duties and amusements abroad. 
The mistress of Dalgordon would 
be a person of some importance in 
the world, and need never want for 
occupations and interests. 

Of course Captain Ord would not 
expect Charlotte Wedderburn to 


attach herself to his obscure con- 
nections—by great good fortune 


they were not near relations—but 
neither would Charlotte detach him 
violently and absolutely from them. 
Mrs. Wedderburn could fancy 
Charlotte’s going a little too far in 
noticing them without her mother 
to counsel and check her—for the 
girl was a lady in nature, unas- 
suming and gentle, fain to honour 
all men, above all any man or 
woman who had a right to her 
honour, with nothing but her un- 
conscious dignity and perfect trust— 
to prevent her goodness being taken 
advantage of. But Charlotte would 
not be without support in this re- 
spect. The influence of the Wed- 
derburns of the Park was para- 
mount at Oatness, and would 
counterbalance the degradation of 
Captain Ord’s extraction, and that 
of the old Ord alliances. The ex- 
treme buoyance of the Wedder- 
burns’ birth and breeding would 
float even a Captain Ord (backed by 
Dalgordon) though the man had 
disparaging kith and kin. It was 
one of the few gains of their deser- 
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tion by the rest of the gentry, that 
the Wedderburn family, but for the 
erratic Erskines, who could not 
find fault with their neighbour on 
account of their own gross dere- 
lictions without any redeeming 
circumstances, were left monarchs 
of all they surveyed beyond the 
circuit of Fauldhill and Orchardson. 
The Wedderburns could do what 
they pleased, it seemed, even to the 
elevation of Captain Ord with his 
ballast, which was a sine qué non, 
over the heads of his fellows into 
their ranks. 

It was the absence of such a sine 
qua non in the false step of Boswell 
Erskine’s which made Mrs. Wed- 
derburn inveigh against it at that 
time with peculiar asperity, as very 
deplorable. 

Captain Ord had no vices that 
Mrs. Wedderburn knew of. He 
did not drink or swear — before 
her. He was not an unclean liver. 
He was an honest man, who, as 
far as she could discover, had repu- 
diated no just claim on him except 
Miss Suffie Quhair’s, which Mrs. 
Wedderburn regarded as unjust in 
spirit. He had been mindful of his 
brother’s widow and children; his 
widest reputation was that of an 
open-hearted, open-handed man. 
He had taken on some polish, he 
would take on more. He had am- 
bition and energy, and though he 
would never be an enlightened, 
accomplished man, and, oh, dear, 
he would always be very far from 
an elegant man, he was no fool, he 
would tone down, find his level, 
cease to be loud and boastful. (By 
what alchemy Mrs. Wedderburn 
was to see these wonders worked, 
she alone could tell, but it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that Captain 
Ord was not so rampant at the Park 
as on his single visit to Sandycroft 
or when with Mrs. John Ord; he 
was bad enough, but he was com- 
paratively gagged before his supe- 
riors, while he swaggered at full 
swing among his equals and infe- 
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riors.) He might be very much 
improved before the Russels came 
back, or the Fordyces settled in 
the neighbourhood. The Cheapes 
were exceedingly easy-going peo- 
ple, and the Foulises not ill- 
natured, and Mr. Lamb was re- 
puted liberal in his crossness. As 
it was, Captain Ord was not so 
much worse in some respects, while 
he was a thousand times better in 
others, than the old Admiral who 
had married Mary Montgomery 
long ago, when first Mrs. Wedder- 
burn knew the Park and Oatness. 
He swore like a trooper and drank 
like a fish, and said such abomi- 
nably coarse things that Mr. Wed- 
derburn had told her he quitted the 
room and would not sit and listen 
to the Admiral when there were 
only gentlemen present. 

According to Mrs. Wedderburn’s 
views there was a horrible ex- 
pediency, nay, propriety in the 
match which she was to contribute 
her aid to bring about for her eldest 
daughter. And Mrs. Wedderburn 
was not without excuse. Many a 
woman of name and fame noble, 
and with the distinction to be at- 
tained in court journals, Morning 
Posts and county Chronicles, does 
worse than did the daughter or 
granddaughter of the great London 
brewer who had thought somewhat 
of the long descent and gentle 
name and bearing of Wedderburn 
of the Park before she had en- 
gaged in the foolish barter of her 
capacity and affluence for his in- 
capacity and indigence, as well as 
—happily for the salvation of the 
two—of the fair exchange of true 
love between them. Captain Ord 
was not like the wicked old Ad- 
miral of a day gone by, he was not 
like many a wretched sinner of 
every generation. He was neither 
worn out in body or mind. He 
was neither a mass of corruption, 
nor half-witted, nor mad. He was 
in the prime of life, health, and 
spirit, a decent man and a virtuous. 
Low-bred, vulgar, overbearing he 
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was, perhaps harder to endure and 
accustom one’s self to, at the first 
brush, than a greater sinner and a 
greater gentleman, but in the name 
of all morality let it be credited that 
there were men in multitudes in- 
finitely worse than Captain Ord as 
Mrs. Wedderburn knew him, and 
many mothers infinitely more un- 
principled and reckless than Mrs, 
Wedderburn proved herself. 

Mrs. Wedderburn had no doubt 
of Captain Ord’s wishes and inten- 
tions, which were almost obtrusively 
and unbecomingly visible to every 
one who had eyes and ears to see 
and hear them, though Charlotte 
was blind and deaf for an uncon- 
scionable time. Such dullness in 
girls of nineteen is apt to be alleged 
without much plausibility. Girls 
of nineteen are more awake to these 
influences, more coquettish if you 
will, though there need not be any 
coquetry in the matter, than wo- 
men of nine and twenty and nine 
and thirty. But a preoccupied girl 
like Charlotte, with respect to an 
unlikely man whom without any 
arrogance she regarded as far re- 
moved from her, might plead igno- 
rance with perfect truth. So many 
of Captain Ord’s words and ways 
puzzled Charlotte, that those among 
them which might have enlightened 
her as to his purpose, were hustled 
away unaccounted for with the rest. 
Whensuspicion forceditselfupon her 
at last, and Charlotte started back 
in Indicrous consternation, she com- 
forted herself that no mischief could 
accrue from the absurd mistake, 
humiliating though it was. She 
would whisper it half laughing, 
half crying with bashfulness and 
affront to mamma; and mamma in 
her turn, partly indignant, partly 
diverted, would manage to put the 
poor man on his proper footing, 
without exposing him, or distress- 
ing Charlotte, or arousing papa’s 
mild ire and disdain. Mamma was 
so clever—had so much tact. 

What was Charlotte’s horror to 
find mamma blandly listen without 
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amazement, or condemnation, or 
even amusement, and talk of the 
mistake—Charlotte was too meek 
to call it an impertinence and an 
insult, but she certainly called it a 
blunder—as if it were an idea to be 
entertained and weighed. ‘ Well, 
my dear, if the Laird of Dalgordon 
is smitten, is it not natural? I can 
tell you, from the family papers, it 
is not the first time that a laird of 
Dalgordon has met such a death at 
the Park.’ 

To be sure, when Mrs. Wedder- 
burn penetrated the depth of Char- 
lotte’s vexation and alarm, she 
sought to soothe the girl by making 
light of the implication: ‘it was pro- 
bably all a fancy of Miss Vanity’s,’ 
and there was no occasion for pre- 
sent annoyance, because of course 
nothing could be done either way 
till the fancy was proved to be a 
reality. Charlotte would not have 
mamma and papa dismiss a man 
who had never spoken, when, good 
heavens! such speech might be the 


farthest thing possible from the poor 
frank friendly mortal’s thoughts ? 
But now that Charlotte’s eyes 
and ears were opened, she could not 
help seeing and hearing that Mrs. 
Wedderburn did not put Captain 
Ord on his proper footing, and open 


his eyes. On the contrary, there 
were pains taken on Charlotte’s 
mother’s part to meet and mingle 
with him in more and more inti- 
mate association; to draw out and 
show off his solid merits; to gloss 
over his glaring defects. And from 
that day there was a skilful reso- 
lute siege laid to the fortress of poor 
Charlotte’s will and heart, not so 
much by Captain Ord as by Mrs. 
Wedderburn, never intermitted for 
an hour during the dreary winter 
days and monotonous spring weeks. 
At that season, by an unfortunate 
combination of many causes, by the 
few available county families having 
had recourse to Edinburgh for a 
little variety, or to Bridge of Allan 
and Rothesay, to escape from the 
pitiless, long-protracted east winds ; 
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by the continued absence of the 
Oatness sea-bathers, who occasion- 
ally numbered in their ranks people 
of sufficient station to be recognised 
without loss of prestige by the Lon- 
don brewer’s descendant; by a crisis 
having come to the affairs of the 
Erskines of the Rymont,—the Wed- 
derburns were a household more 
solitary and left to throw themselves 
into the arms of Captain Ord than 
ever. The contest between Mrs. 
Wedderburn and Charlotte was that 
between middle age and experience 
on the one hand, and youth and 
inexperience on the other; between 
what is ripe and firm and what is 
green and tender, in relations where 
advice and remonstrance become 
something like authoritative, irre- 
sistible command. It was a strug- 
gle which in itself, when there 
were not bold, headstrong, rebel- 
lious spirits and exceptional cir- 
cumstances concerned, was disas- 
trously unequal. Mrs. Wedder- 
burn did not fall into the com- 
mon error of advising and remon- 
strating with Charlotte before any 
event had happened to advise and 
remonstrate upon—thus, as it were, 
exciting and training the girl to 
argue the point and resist effectu- 
ally when the time for resistance 
came. Mrs. Wedderburn went to 
work more craftily, and with all 
the animation and intensity of 
nature, which contained a fascina- 
tion for Charlotte as they had con- 
tained it for her father before her. 
She spoke at Charlotte, and fired 
whole batteries of masked guns at 
the girl’s position, with an unweary- 
ing regularity and precision which 
must have beat down the stoutest 
defences in time, were it only by 
pounding them away stone after 
stone. She advanced against her 
enemy and daughter by deliberate 
attack and by sudden assault; she 
wrested from the foe the opposite 
ranges; she sapped the breast- 
works. All the time, she never 
allowed Charlotte a single oppor- 
tunity of firing back with the pat- 
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tering hail of a vehement protest, 
the dead shot of a direct refusal. 
She was far too spirited and shrewd 
an antagonist not to succeed in 
avoiding close quarters, even with 
her own daughter, if Mrs. Wedder- 
burn wished it; not to be fit to 
parry an importunate cry of ‘ ques- 
tion?’ though it had been uttered 
by a louder, shriller, less shy, hurt 
voice than Charlotte’s. What a 
martial array of argument Mrs. 
Wedderburne ouldlead forth against 
her daughter ! 

For the text of one sermon 
figured the precocious self-conceit, 
indelicacy, false sentiment of girls 
who could be guilty of juvenile 
flirtations, and of clinging to these 
forward maudlin performances. This 
was discoursed upon until Char- 
lotte’s modesty and humility be- 
came renegades, and, ab sndoning 
her own standard, showed them- 
selves under that ‘of her mother. 


Mrs. Wedderburn did not wilfully 
deceive Charlotte when she so be- 
guiled the girl’s forces to desert 


her. Mrs. Wedderburn had the 
advantage of believing what she 
expressed with the strength of con- 
viction—that girlish attachments 
are damaging delusions, and that 
Tommy Spens’ admiration might 
be that poor passing inclination on 
the cherished remembrance of which 
a girl may waste her best years, 
and break her heart in vain, but 
which does not usually fix a man; 
which, when a better match or a 
more engaging girl cross his path, 
he will in nineteen cases out of 
twenty have no hesitation in casting 
to the winds. 

There were homilies on the con- 
ditions of Miss Wedderburn of the 
Park’s lot—the necessity of her 
contemplating a marriage settle- 
ment as an ordained w omanly and 
reasonable deliverance from the 
horrors of dependence and poverty. 
Of course such calculations were 
not pleasant, and it would be more 
romantic to wed like the birds of 
the air, only theirs was but a sum- 
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mer union; or like working men 
and women, who, as a rule, rushed 
together on the impulse of a mo- 
ment, and repented it all their 
lives afterwards. But the thought- 
ful consideration, the self-restr: aint, 
even the self-sacrifice, which such 
a necessity involved, were to Mrs, 
Wedderburn the very elements of 
that noblesse oblige w hich, she had 
loved to teach her children, how- 
ever they had learned the lesson, 
was the essence of gentle breeding. 

Had Charlotte found it pleas: nt, 
not to say to have all her youthful 
enjoyments curtailed, but to know 
her father pressed for money, her 
brothers in exile? Had Charlotte 
been so careless or so selfish as not 
to quiver with shame when Mrs. 
Wedderburn paid Miss Murdoch 
her pittance of a salary, and was 
not able to add her travelling ex- 
penses, or to offer her anything but 
the most paltry present ; and Hume 
was too big for Miss Murdoch, and 
bullied her, but they could not give 
him a tutor. Mrs. Wedderburn 
fully expected to be taken up and 
exposed by some governesses’ bene- 
volent society one of these days. 
If they were any of them worth 
their salt, they would post her and 
her miserable doings. If she had 
been in their place she’d have done 
it fast enough. And in self-defence 
Mrs. Wedderburn would only have 
to plead that she herself had to 
supplement Miss Murdoch’s accom- 
plishments (how could they be ex- 
tensive in so low a market?) by 
Mrs. Wedderburn’s own out-of-date 
Italian, and water-colours. She 
could not buy new music, and she 
was compelled to have the children 
taught dancing with the assistance 
of Charlotte and rows of chairs; 
and though that might appear 
funny to a girl like Charlotte some- 
times, it was irksome to a heavy 
heart at other moments, was it not? 
How did Charlotte feel when the 
old nursery maid Penny, who had 
grown infirm in the Wedderburns’ 
service, could not be kept at ease 
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to die in it, but had to retire with 
her infirmities without an annuity, 
because Mr. Wedderburn could not 
pension his aged faithful servant 
to the smallest amount, save by 
robbing his own children, or, what 
was worse to a man of honour, 
defrauding his creditors? When 
Dr. Spottiswoode wanted mission- 
ary subscriptions, if there was any- 
thing to be done in the parish— 
luckily (Mrs. Wedderburn intro- 
duced her bitter assertion here) 
they themselves were the poor— 
though Dr. Spottiswoode was ju- 
dicious, and manceuvred to pass 
them over, because their donations 
were so small that they were not 
worth the looking up, how did 
Charlotte relish the omission ? 

Mrs. Wedderburn had been accus- 
tomed to none of these doings—the 
turned dresses, the made-up dishes, 
the shabbiness to Miss Murdoch, the 
ingratitude to Penny, the inability 
to join in any liberal or benevolent 
action; but she could not help 
herself; she must hang her head 
beside Mr. Wedderburn. She had 
fervently hoped, however, that her 
favourite child would have a diffe- 
rent fate. 

Then followed a few well chosen, 
cleverly adapted praises of Captain 
Ord, a plain, worthy, friendly gen- 
ileman, if to be gentle was to act 
well. He was already doing won- 
ders at his fine place of Dalgordon, 
the capabilities of which had never 
been fully developed. He would 
make it a centre of activity and 
interest, and of bounty, beauty, 
blessing to Oatness. If he should 
chance to marry—and if he married 
at all, it was on the books that he 
would marry well—his wife would 
have a great deal in her power to do 
for all around her, and would be a 
most enviable person on the highest 
grounds; and on the lowest, her 
husband would be a cordial indul- 
gent man, whom it did one good 
merely to see, and whom it ought 
to do one greater good to make 


happy. 
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All the strategies were wound 
up by effective lines, parallel and 
cross, drawn from the convenient 
case of Mary Montgomery and her 
old Admiral,—what a task that 
good creature had undertaken! how 
courageously she had set about and 
gone through withit! how she had 
been supported in her duties, so that 
she had even wrought a reformation 
on the hoary sinner who respected 
her, and was grateful to her, and 
what a god-send she had been 
with her pin-money to her orphan 
nephews and nieces! How much 
happier she had proved in the end, 
than her sister the beauty who had 
gone her own way, which was first 
to run away with, and then from, a 
wretched lieutenant. The last re- 
mark was made so innocently, that 
it failed of being a home thrust. 

Din a falsehood into young ears 
with sufficient power, and long 
enough, and the odds are that out 
of very exhaustion, and the im- 
patience of weakness, they will be- 
lieve it. Din a half truth, and the 
odds are ten to one. A good young 
girl’s spirit is a sensitive, scrupu- 
lous spirit, whether the temper 
which accompanies it be frank or 
reserved, gay or pensive, unless the 
spirit be a marvel of strong-minded- 
ness and self-confidence to be won- 
dered at and admired from afar. 
There are so many older, wiser, 
stronger cowards in the world, it 
was not extraordinary that a young 
girl was found one of them, and 
that she fell into the great error of 
fearing more to inflict an injury 
than to do a wrong. 

Another diploma besides that of 
being presented at court, which 
Miss Wedderburn of the Park pos- 
sessed in the eyes of Oatness, was 
the art of riding on horseback in 
her correct turn out (the principal 
part of which was the habit, origi- 
nally provided by a metropolitan 
tailor, and aired in Rotten Row) 
accompanied by her father with a 
groom behind them. The whole 
style of the thing was almost more 
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aristocratic to Oatness perceptions 
than the rickety Park phaeton. 
Riding was pleasanter to Charlotte 
than driving, though Mrs. Wedder- 
burn, who was wont to be her 
daughter’s companion in the latter 
exercise, was not too strict a 
mother to her grown up children, 
was a lively woman, and Charlotte 
thought her mother very enter- 
taining, and loved her dearly. But 
a gallop on the firm, fresh sands, 
with the sea-waves curling up to 
the horses’ feet and the lapwings 
and the seamews whirling overhead, 
was much more inspiriting than any 
carriage drive, and although papa 
was a great deal quieter than 
mamma, he was never cross. He 
was a little low-spirited, poor papa! 
but he had always been so gentle 
in his preoccupation and nervous- 
ness, that Charlotte had felt some- 
how as if she, a healthy, happy 
young girl, ought to spare, shelter, 
and cheer him, when mamma was 
not there to perform the service as 
her right, and with all her heart, as 
to do mamma justice she performed 
it. 

Tommy Spens used to get a tole- 
rable mount out of the Park stables. 
Empty the stalls were indeed in his 
day, though they had been all too 
full, and the kennel also, during Mr. 
Wedderburn’s father’s reign. But 
the stables were not yet so destitute 
that they could not accommodate 
the slim young lieutenant with an 
ancient hunter, or a useful message 
pony. Then the excessive earnest- 
ness and sedateness of the young 
man melted under the influence of 
the open air, the broad sunshine, 
the seemly association; and in place 
of being profoundly serious and 
alarmingly sarcastic, Tommy was 
eager, warm, glad and gracious for 
the moment, careering with his 
mate. 


But all that was over and gone. 
Tommy was panting for the keen, 
free northern winds in the hot 


humid air—stagnant over the 
swampy rice fields, and rank rotting 
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jungle of his station in farther 
India. And as he was a sterlingly 
honest and sincere lad, he was pro- 
bably at least three fourths as 
isolated and dismal, among his in. 
dependent, careless comrades, sons 
of men of rank or of fortune, as he 
had sometimes hinted he must be, 
to the commiserating Charlotte. 

In spring, at Oatness, the purple 
and grey banks of cloud were too 
gloomy, and the biting blast too 
armed to the teeth with small 
shingle and flakes of foam to admit 
of loiterings on the terrace and 
strolls on the beach. Driving with 
mamma brought vividly to mind 
the mocking proverb of lands far- 
ther south,—‘ May, lovely May, 
give, oh! give me your roses, but 
leave me my furs.’ There were 
bitter-sweet suggestions darting 
into and out of the mind like 
swallows, whether there was ever 
such cold in Burmah as that which 
in Affghanistan froze Sir Robert’s 
soldiers in the one terrible night in 
the Khyber Pass; whether the 
burning bronze of the sun would 
not be as endurable to young, loving 
hearts together, as the chilling ‘ on- 
dings’ of snow, and the blighting 
‘whudderings’ of wind to young 
alienated hearts, asunder. The 
only out-of-door excursion which 
repaid the trouble and remained 
agreeable, was a good long ride with 
papa. 

Then it happened that in the 
wild Oatness spring, when it was 
gradually taming into a fresh and 
brilliant summer, Captain Ord no 
longer witched the world with his 
original horsemanship in solitary 
state and danger, but rode day 
after day, at the risk of setting off 
his companions’ perturbed horses, 
with Mr. Wedderburn of the Park 
and Mr. Wedderburn’s young 
daughter. And though Charlotte 
in her tight jacket, Spanish hat 
and gauntlets, sat well on her 
bonnie bay, did credit to the old 
Park coachman, who had been 
her riding-master, and formed an 
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entire contrast to Captain Ord, 
bumping up and down, and sliding 
backwards and forwards on the 
back of his great black horse, she 
had never sat so heavily. Neither 
the pace, the breeze, the coming 
summer, which were able to bring 
a show of colour into her soft, fair 
face, could lift the cloud from her 
brow, the weight from her heart, 
or clear away the deceptive mist 
which Mrs. Wedderburn, like a 
potent Italian necromancer, had 
raised before her eyes. Charlotte’s 
were dewy and dreamy eyes, un- 
certain yet in their troubled vision, 
not fixed and steady like Tommy 
Spens’s eyes, which could have 
seen through fold after fold of such 
a mist, and by their keen, incisive 
gift, pierced, rent, and scattered it, 
and then in their unflinching 
straightforwardness and rock-crys- 
tal clearness, foolishly and harshly 
refused to credit that there had 
ever existed any mist at all to 
obscure and bewilder a dimmer, 
more immature sight. 

Captain Ord rode every day with 
Mr. Wedderburn like a member of 
the Park family, and Oatness, after 
snuffing the air, looking knowing, 
and crying ‘Aha!’ at yet another 
incident in its hero’s history, burst 
into a tremendous clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet. 

Oatness people prophesied Cap- 
tain Ord’s engagement to Miss 
Wedderburn, not so much as if a 
halo had fallen from one of their 
goddesses’ heads, and she had 
stepped down from her pedestal, 
but as if they were overpowered 
by the greatness of their god, and 
struck with their own audacity and 
stolidity, in having ever conceived 
themselves on an equality with 
him, by totally mistaking his place. 

Mr. Wedderburn, remiss as he 
was, had remonstrated against the 
compromising association, and Mrs. 
Wedderburn could bring him no 
farther than the groaning admis- 
sion,—‘ Her prospects are not very 
bright, as you say, Louisa; poor 
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thing! poor dear Charlotte! No, I 
know nothing worse of Ord than 
that he is body and soul a man of 
the people, and I believe there are 
hundreds such as he from the co- 
lonies, turning up every year, and, 
I suppose, they do make their way, 
and work themselves into the higher 
classes, eventually, as you say. But 
I will have no undue influence used, 
remember, Louisa.’ 

‘No undue influence shall be 
used. What do you take me for, 
Hume ?’ Mrs. Wedderburn asked, 
in some irritation. But she had no 
fear of her husband. She knew 
though the blood of the Wedder- 
burns flowed blue in his veins for 
the last five hundred years, though 
he was too much of a gentleman 
to say anything worse of a man 
who shook his aristocratic preju- 
dices to the centre, than ‘he is a 
man of the people,’ he had always 
drifted where stronger people had 
drawn him all his life. One some- 
times heard of clear cut, salient 
characters, but Mr. Wedderburn’s 
was a faintly defined, wavy-lined 
nature, the individuality of which 
melted and blended into whatever 
harder and closer material was op- 
posed to its filmy composition. 

Mrs. John Ord was the next in- 
dividual who became enlightened, 
and retired from the spectacle of 
the equestrian party cantering and 
trotting in the March sunshine, 
much moved, into the shade of her 
cottage, wiping her eyes, and 
catching and smothering under her 
maternal apron the astounded and 
violently contending red head of 
her Johnny in an action emblema- 
tical of his extinction as the heir of 
Dalgordon. Still, when the effects 
of the shock wore off, she could 
trust that their uncle would not 
quite forget, but would continue to 
notice Johnnie and Eezie and the 
wee one. At the worst, he could not 
take back his gifts, and though he 
should never bestow on her another 
silk gown or box of tea—she had 
enough to serve her for her life. 
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And would the Park family own 
her as a connection, and would she 
not fairly die of the grandeur and 
the trouble of the owning, though 
Oatness were to die afterwards of 
envy ? 

Then Dr. Spottiswoode took up 
the strain, and perhaps he uttered 
the most emphatic comment to his 
friend the schoolmaster: ‘Ill tell 
you what, Jamie Proudfoot, I’ve 
seen queer things in my day, and 
so have you, but since the world is 
no better than this yet, that a 
bonnie, refined, meek lassie, whose 
heart is not in her own keeping, 
but away far beyond the sea, 
Charlotte Wedderburn of the Park, 
is to be given to an unlettered, 
blustering nabob-captain (between 
ourselves a deal worse than that, 
an unheroic, unchristian man), be- 
cause he has brought home bags 
of money, I’m not able to stand it. 
Worse things have been done before, 
hundreds of times, and will be done 
again, man—do I not read the ses- 
sion-books, though you keep them ? 
But since we two cannot mend the 
world, it is high time we were 
coming down from our pulpit and 
desk, shutting them up and leaving 
them to the bats, if not to the moles. 
I christened the bit lassie, and sooner 
than you be bidden cry her, and me 
marry her this gate, we'll throw a 
classic or two into our wallets— 
Anacreon and Ovid, and a few of 
the worst of the billies, for what 
better is the world, in proportion, 
Jamie, in proportion, I should like 
to ken ?—and retire into acavein the 
wilderness rather than abide at our 
posts with the disgrace of such works 
as our fruits.’ 

In the languor and confusion of 
ideas which were stealing over 
Charlotte in the sharp, bracing 
spring time, she did not take 
Suffie Quhair into consideration, 
not even when her rides occasionally 
took her and her companions along 
the greens, and past the bare little 
farm-house of Sandycroft, realistic 
in its unadornment (save in the 
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matter of milkiness) as a dry stone 
dyke. Charlotte did not speculate 
whether the party might meet Suffie, 
or how the meeting would affect 
Captain Ord. Charlotte hardly re- 
membered to think of the old story, 
and the poor common elderly woman 
with whom Captain Ord had broken 
troth. It was as great an effort for 
Charlotte to remember and think 
in those days, as if her brain were 
softening. She was blinded and car- 
ried along by the course of events, 
never to be roused and released, or 
roused and released too late. 

As for Captain Ord, had such an 
accident as an encounter with Suffie 
occurred, he would have recognised 
and nodded an acknowledgment to 
his old love with all ease, without 
a sense of trouble either way. 

But when Suffie caught a remote 
glimpse of the cavalcade, the Laird 
of the Park, Captain Ord as a 
brother laird and cavalier, shaking 
his bridle reins instead of splicing 
@ rope, or winding up a windlass, 
and his lady love as folk dared 
whisper of gentle, small, pretty 
young Miss Wedderburn, Suffice 
held up her work-worn hand to 
shade her dazzled eyes, that she 
might look after them. Then she 
was startled by a cracked voice and 
by an oracle in blue calicot and 
white linen, scooped out in shape 
like a hollow tree, rising from the 
side of the road where she had been 
resting on her way to Sandycroft, 
and sawing the air with a gaunt 
arm. ‘Booted and spurred, and 
gallant let him ride, Miss Suffie,’ 
declared the oracle austerely, ‘ but 
ere he go aff the face of the earth 

you'll see.’ 

Suffie turned and walked fast 
out of hearing. Tam Ord might 
break his troth to her, and come 
and flash on her sight, with as good 
as the queen’s daughter, but she 
could not stand to hear him wished 
an ill wish like a curse, where he 
rode—no, not though she had taken 
his arles and entered with him into 
the world’s base service. 
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SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IN SCOTLAND. 


JHE student of Scottish history 
cannot fail to be struck with 
what, for want of a better expres- 
sion, may be called the waywardness 
of events in the life of the Scottish 
nation prior to the Reformation. 
From the earliest records until the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the 
history of Scotland is not much more 
than a chapter of accidents. There is 
no order in it. Events seem to follow 
each other irrespective of any law, 
and irrespective of calculation. 
There is no trace of any movement 
of forces swelling up irresistibly 
and moulding the character of the 
people, and their laws and institu- 
tions, such as may generally be 
traced in the history of nations. 
From the death of Alexander III. 
(1263), till the reign of James IV., 
it can hardly be said that there was 
any government or any order in 
Scotland. 'The chronicles of these 
two centuries and a half are dumb 
so far as the life of the people is con- 
cerned. The war of independence, 
no doubt, occurred during that 
period, but the result of that war, 
which was but the last stand of the 
Saxons against the Normans, was 
only to increase the confusion. The 
material prosperity of the country, 
which during the reign of the Alex- 
anders was certainly not behind 
that of England at the same date, 
was crushed out during the period 
of turbulent disorder which suc- 
ceeded the death of Bruce. The 
power of the nobles brought with 
it uncontrolled license, but did not 
secure liberty. The crown was 
powerless to restrain the nobility, 
and cared little or nothing for the 
good of the country ; and the people 
were steeped in poverty, in igno- 
rance, and misery. Individual 
events, such as Bannockburn, and 
Otterburn, and Flodden, stand out 
surrounded by a lurid picturesque- 
ness of their own; and individual 


men have left their names for good 
or evil on the records of the coun- 
try. But the events arose at hap- 
hazard by themselves, and not as 
links in the chain of circumstances 
leading up to some national deve- 
lopment; and the men, whose deeds 
have left their stamp on the imagi- 
nation of the people, gained what 
glory they may have gained, not by 
any national or patriotic actions for 
the good of the country and its 
people, but by rebelling and fighting 
and committing murder for the in- 
terests of themselves and their 
families. 

It was not until the early days 
of the Reformation that indications 
were manifested of the growth of a 
class in the state. Till then every- 
thing that was done was for the 
good of individuals; but at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
the middle class began to be a 
power. At that time the turbu- 
lence of the nobles had weakened 
the Crown; the intrigues of the 
Church had weakened the nobility ; 
and the corrupt lives of the clergy 
had weakened the Church. Thus 
the way was paved for the influence 
of the commons; and from this 
time the history of Scotland is the 
history of the Scottish people—a 
people interesting from many cir- 
cumstances, but chiefly perhaps 
from the marked character of the 
classes which compose it. For in 
Scotland, while the landed aristo- 
cracy and the wealthier professional 
classes still keep aloof from the 
people, and have in a great measure 
adopted English tastes and habits, 
and Episcopal forms of worship, 
and English ideas on education, 
the middle and lower classes have 
remained staunch to Scottish tradi- 
tions and influences. These two 
classes have become in a manner 
blended together into one class with- 
out any very distinct line of demar- 
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cation between them. They attend 
the Presbyterian churches, send 
their children to the parochial or 
other schools, and to the universi- 
ties, where they sit together on the 
same benches; they associate to- 
gether afterwards, and live their 
own lives, influenced to an almost 
inappreciable extent by the vexa- 
tious restrictions and annoyances of 
caste which are so noticeable in the 
middle classes south of the Tweed. 
These characteristics are due partly, 
no doubt, to the comparative poverty 
of the country, but mainly to the 
levelling influence of the Presby- 
terian Church and to the diffusion 
of a certain stamp of education 
among all classes of the people 
through the agency of the school 
and university system. This sys- 
tem originated in the mind of John 
Knox. It was a part of his ideal 
constitution; ‘a constitution,’ as 
has been well said, ‘in which the 
clergy as ministers of God should 
rule all things—rule politically at 
the council board, and rule in pri- 
vate at the fireside.’ ! 

It is with a view to bring out 
the more prominent features of this 
system that the following pages are 
written ; to show wherein it is 
effective and wherein deficient, and 
to consider shortly whether any 
alterations might be suggested by 
which it might be brought more 
closely into harmony with the ideas 
of the present day. To do this it 
will be necessary to trace briefly 
the historical growth of the diffe- 
rent institutions, and thus to see in 
what manner the intellectual life of 
the nation has been influenced by 
it. For while, on the one hand, 
the relation of the schools to the 
universities, and the stamp of edu- 
cation impressed upon the people 
by means of it, cannot be said to 
be productive of what in England 
would be considered a first or even 
a second order of culture, it must 
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be conceded on the other hand that 
the wide-spread intelligence and 
hard-headed practical success of 
the Scottish people is to be attri- 
buted in a great measure to this 
system. 

The history of education in Scot- 
land divides itself into three periods 
coincident with three epochs in the 
church history of the country. The 
first is from the reign of David 
I. to the Reformation; the second 
from the Reformation to the Dis- 
ruption of the Kirk in 1843; and 
the third from that date to the pre- 
sent time. The first period may be 
shortly dismissed. As early as the 
year 1124 there is mention of a 
school at Abernethy, a village on 
the borders of Perth and Fifeshire; 
and, according to Chalmers in his 
Caledonia, schools existed in many 
of the principal towns during the 
reign of David I. In the middle of 
the twelfth century it is certain that 
schools were established in both 
Perth and Stirling; in the thirteenth 
notices occur of grammar schools in 
nearly all the chief towns then ex- 
isting; and in 1494, during the reign 
of James IV., a statute was passed, 
wherein it was ordained that barons 
and freeholders who were of sub- 
stance should put their eldest sons 
or heirs to the ‘schules frae they 
be six or nine years of age, and to 
remain at the grammar schules quill 
they be competentlie founded and 
have perfite Latine.’ 

All these schools were under the 
direction of the Church, and were 
closely connected with the cathe- 
drals, monasteries, and other reli- 
gious establishments of the country. 
The teachers were ecclesiastics, and 
from a very early period the monks, 
who were ambitious to engross 
the education of youth, obtained 
grants of all the principal semi- 
naries. Even as late as 1519 the 
Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh was obliged to attend at the 





1 Short Studies on Great Subjects, vol. i. p. 158. 
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Abbey in his surplice, to assist at 
‘hie solempe festual times,’ to 
be present at ‘hie mess and even- 
song,’ and to make himself other- 
wise useful in the chapel. The 
scholars, in like manner, who at- 
tended these schools were either 
destined for the Church, or were 
the sons of the nobility or others 
whose influence at court enabled 
them to gain admittance. The 
chief subjects of instruction were 
selected with a view to meet the 
requirements of the scholars. Latin 
was principally taught as the lan- 
guage necessary for ecclesiastics. 
Greek was unknown to the priests, 
and the Church, in Scotland at 
least, did not encourage the study 
of that language. English was not 
taught in the grammar schools. 
In some of them, in Aberdeen for 
instance, ‘English speaking’ was 
an offence especially mentioned in 
the school ‘directories,’ and se- 
verely punishable. Hebrew, French, 
Latin, Greek, and even Gaelic, were 
allowed to be spoken by the regu- 
lations of the Aberdeen school in 
the sixteenth century, but the use 
of the vernacular was strictly pro- 
hibited. In this period then the 
educational appliances, such as they 
were, existed exclusively for the 
benefit of the clergy and nobility. 
The universities had not yet been 
permanently established, or, at least, 
they were doing nothing towards 
the education of the country, and 
the schools existed only in the 
towns. Education had not pene- 
trated to the middle or lower strata 
of society, and no schools existed 
in the country districts. As it was 
in the latter days before the French 
Revolution, so it was in Scotland 
before the Reformation : ‘les nobles 
et les religieux avaient tout, le 
peuple n’avaient rien.’ 

It was left to John Knox to in- 
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augurate the second era in the his- 
tory of Scottish education. Through 
his influence Scotland participated 
in the movement of intellectual 
forces which arose in Europe in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and 
to this movement may be traced 
the educational machinery of the 
country, in its full development, and 
even in its idiosyncrasies. 

In 1411, nearly a century before 
these events, the University of St. 
Andrew’s was founded on the model 
of those at Paris and Bologna, but 
it was not until the erection of the 
colleges of St. Leonards and St. 
Mary in 1512 and 1552 respec- 
tively, that this university rose to 
any importance. These colleges, 
like those of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
founded about the same time, were 
raised by the exertions of the bi- 
shopsand archbishops. They were 
erected in the chief cities of their 
several sees; they were placed 
under the superintendence of the 
monks ; the declared object of their 
existence was the defence and in- 
crease of the Catholic faith, and, 
like the grammar schools, they were 
mainly attended by ecclesiastics and 
the sons of the nobility.!. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, on the other 
hand, is of later date, and owes its 
erection, not to the bishops or clergy, 
but to the rising influence of the 
middle classes, and to the fall of 
both Catholicism and Episcopacy, 
and the ascendancy of Presbyterian- 
ism. As soon as the Reformation 
was established the magistrates of 
the city took the matter in hand, 
and in concert with the Presbyte- 
rian ministers attempted to establish 
a university. These attempts how- 
ever were thwarted by the bishops, 
who were jealous of the prosperity 
of the older seminaries. The pro- 
ject was abandoned for the time, but 
in 1579 it was revived, and in that 


‘So many sons of the nobility and gentry came to study at St. Leonards, that the 
name of the College of Poor Clerks, which the founder had originally given it, conveyed 
a very erroneous idea of those who resided within its walls. —M'‘Crie’s Life of Melville, 
Pp. 351. 
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year the magistrates commenced 
building apartments for the accom- 
modation of professors and students, 
and in 1583 the classes were opened 
under the patronage of the Town 
Council. So much for the founda- 
tion of the universities. 

The idea of a school system pre- 
paratory to these Reformed univer- 
sities was conceived by Knox. The 
First Book of Discipline in Scottish 
ecclesiastical history was drawn up 
by him and four other ministers in 
1560. In this document the subject 
of the education of the people holds, 
next to religion, the most prominent 
place. ‘The compilers of it,’ says 
M‘Crie, in his Life of Knox, ‘re- 
quired that a school should be 
erected in every parish for the in- 
struction of youth in the principles 
of religion, grammar, and the Latin 
tongue. They proposed that a col- 
lege should be erected in every 
notable town, in which logic and 
rhetoric should be taught along 
with the learned languages. They 
seemed to have had it in their eye 
to revive the system adopted by 
some of the ancient republics, in 
which the youth were considered 
as the property of the public rather 
than of their parents, by obliging 
the nobility and gentry to educate 
their children, and by providing at 
the public expense for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor 
who discovered talents for learning. 
Their regulations for the three na- 
tional universities discover an en- 
lightened regard to the interests of 
literature, and may suggest hints 
which deserve attention in the pre- 
sent day.’ 

The school and university system 
of Scotland dates from the provi- 
sions in the First Book of Discipline. 
The theory of this system as origi- 
nally conceived was to supply every 
member of the community with the 
means of obtaining for his children 
not only the elements of education, 
but such instruction as would fit 
them to pass from a national school 
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to a national university, and qualify 
them for any position in society, 
This theory, as we shall see, has 
never been lost sight of in Scotland 
since it was formed. Itis the hinge 
upon which the whole educational 
machinery turns, and on the manner 
of its development depends the suc- 
cess or failure of Scottish education. 

The means by which this theory 
was carried out were not brought 
fully into operation for nearly a 
century. The power of the nobles 
was still sufficiently strong to resist 
any claim for restitution of the 
church property which had been 
seized by them, and it was not until 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that any special ordinance 
was passed regarding the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools, 
Till 1616 the instruction of youth 
was left to the ‘ reader or minister’ 
in the country parishes, but in that 
year the Privy Council directed 
that ‘in every parish of this king- 
dom where convenient means may 
be had for entertaining a school, a 
school shall be established, and a fit 
person appointed to teach the same, 
upon the expense of the paro- 
chinaris, according to the quality 
and quantity of the parish.’ This 
Act of Council was ratified by Par- 
liament in 1633, and this is the first 
legislative enactment regulating the 
establishment of parish schools. 
These acts however were passed 
during the ascendancy of episco- 
pacy in Scotland, and it was not 
until the great civil war that the 
foundation of the present parochial 
system of schools was laid. In the 
year 1646 an act was passed which 
though repealed at the Restoration 
was re-enacted in the statute of 
1696, entitled ‘ An Act for Settling 
Schools.’ By this Act it is ordained 
that ‘there shall be a school settled 
and established, and a schoolmaster 
appointed in every parish, not al- 
ready provided, by the advice of 
the heritors and minister of the 
parish.’ Under this Act the heri- 
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tors are bound to provide a com- 
modious school house, and a salary 
not above 200 (111, 2s. 23d.) nor 
under 100 marks (51. 11s. 14d.). 
Each heritor is to be assessed in 
proportion to his rent, and is al- 
lowed relief from his tenants to the 
extent of one half. This Act is the 
true foundation of the Scottish 
parochial system of schools, and it 
is by means of this system that the 
theory of the Reformers has been 
carried out in the country districts 
of Scotland. Certain enactments 
subsequent to 1696 have provided 
increased salaries and accommoda- 
tion, and have enjoined the erection 
of additional schools in widely ex- 
tended parishes. But since 1696 
Scotland has enjoyed a system of 
country schools, national in cha- 
racter and intended to meet the 
requirements of the country dis- 
tricts. How far this national sys- 
tem has answered these require- 
ments, and what modification it has 
undergone of late years, we shall 
see subsequently. 

For the towns there has been no 
special enactment. But practically 
from a very early period every 
town or burgh in Scotland has 
been provided with at least one 
public school open to the commu- 
nity. The majority of these schools 
are now called ‘ burgh schools,’ and 
are subject to the regulation and 
control of the authorities of the 
burghas such. Many of them trace 
their origin back to the old ecclesi- 
astical schools which existed prior 
to the Reformation, and which in 
the course of time passed from the 
control of the church into the hands 
of the municipal authorities. Some 
were originally parish schools and 
still are supported partly by the 
heritors, partly by the burgh ; these 
are known by the name of burgh 
and parochial schools. Some again 
are of recent date, and have sprung 
up to supply the deficiencies exist- 
ing in the old burgh schools. They 
are known by the name of acade- 
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mies or institutions. For the most 
part they are the result of volun- 
tary effort and are partly proprie- 
tary, partly public. In some cases 
they are founded and exist in oppo- 
sition to the burgh school ; in others 
they have partially amalgamated 
with it, the magistrates and town 
council being subscribers in their 
corporate capacity, and retaining 
the whole or a portion of the pa- 
tronage and direction; in other 
cases they have absorbed the burgh 
school in themselves. The manage- 
ment of these schools is in the 
hands of a body of directors selected 
from the subscribers. In the smaller 
towns these burgh schools supply 
the same kind of education that is 
provided in the parochial schools, 
and are attended for the most part 
by very much the same class of 
scholars. In the larger towns, such 
as Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
burgh schools have risen above the 
condition of elementary schools, and 
are attended by a rather higher 
class of scholars than that which 
attends the parochial schools. Pro- 
vision however was made for such 
children by the establishment of 
Sessional schools. These schools 
were so called from the fact that 
they were established and main- 
tained by the kirk sessions of the 
town districts in which they were 
situated, and were under their 
management and supervision sub- 
ject to the control of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk. 

Such, then, was the nature of 
the school system of Scotland, from 
the Reformation until 1843. It 
was an organised national system, 
taking its origin from the First 
Book of Discipline, and established 
partly by law, partly by tradition. 
It consisted of parochial schools in 
the country districts, burgh schools 
in the smaller towns, high (burgh) 
schools for the wealthier, and ses- 
sional schools for the humbler 
classes in the large towns. All 
these schools supplied much the 
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same type of education, and they 
had two features in common, 
namely: (1) that they were all 
under the supervision of the Kirk, 
and (2) that they all prepared 
scholars for the universities. 

(1.) The supervision of the Kirk 
over these different classes of schools 
had a twofold origin. It was de- 
rived, in the first place, as a natural 
inheritance by the Chiirch of the 
Reformation which succeeded to 
all the claims of its predecessor 
over education ; and, in the second 
place, it was guaranteed by suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament from 
1567 to 1706, into the enactments 
of which it is unnecessary to enter. 
This supervision, as originally de- 
signed, was carried out; not by 
fitful visitations, but on an organised 
system, which in some of its features 
might still serve as a model in the 
adjustment of an educational scheme. 
It contained three elements. A 
central supervision over all the 
schools, in the country and in the 
towns; a board of examiners, who 
were responsible for the efficiency 
of the school and its surroundings ; 
and a local board which regulated 
the rate of fees, the hours of at- 
tendance, and other matters of 
internal economy, and in whose 
hands the appointment of the 
teacher lay. The central authority 
was the General Assembly of the 
Kirk, and to this body detailed 
reports of the character of the 
schools in every parish in Scotland, 
with the numbers in attendance 
and the quality of instruction, were 
returned annually by the board of 
examiners. These examiners con- 
sisted of the minister of the parish 
and his brethren in the presbytery ; 
and their duties were to examine 
and report upon every school in 
their presbytery at least once a 
year, and to examine candidates for 
the masterships of the various 
schools. The local board, in whose 
hands was the appointment of the 
teachers, consisted of, in the country 
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districts, the heritors of a certain 
valued rent, and the minister in 
each parish; in the burghs, of the 
town councils. In this threefold 
agency the management, super- 
vision, and examination of all the 
schools in Scotland were vested until 
the year 1843, when the disruption 
of the Kirk took place. At this time 
nearly two fifths of the ministers 
left their churches and manses, and 
formed themselves into the religious 
community known by the name of 
the Free Church. By this disrup- 
tion the school organisation was 
broken up. As the Free Church 
ministers gave up their churches, 
so the parochial, burgh, and ses- 
sional schoolmasters who ‘ joined 
the Free Church were compelled to 
resign their schools. In order to 
provide for them, an ‘education 
scheme’ was set on foot, by means 
of which Free Church schools were 
established in most of the parishes, 
towns, and villages adjoining the 
Free Churches,zrected in these lo- 
calities, and were placed under the 
local supervision of the Free Church 
presbyteries, and the central control 
of the Free Church General As- 
sembly, after the model of the 
schools of the old Church; and 
Free Church colleges for the train- 
ing of ministers were founded in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 

This may be considered as the 
commencement of denominational- 
ism in Scotland, and with it we 
enter upon the third era in the 
history of Scottish education. Be- 
fore this time there was a certain 
number of Episcopalian and a cer- 
tain number of Roman Catholic 
schools, but those schools did not, 
and do not even now, exercise much 
influence upon the education of the 
country. 

Denominationalism, then, has ex- 
isted in Scotland for twenty-four 
years; and although the actual 
number of children educated by 
means of denominational schools is 
small when compared with the 
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number educated by means of the 
old national and the miscellaneous 
schools, the system has indirectly 
done a great deal of good. In the 
returns presented by the Royal 
Commission in 1866, it appears that 
there are, in round numbers, some 
600 Free Church schools, educating 
about 48,000 children; 130 Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian schools, 
educating about 12,000, and 45 
United and other Presbyterian 
schools, educating about 3,000 chil- 
dren. Making an allowance of 
7,000 children educated by denomi- 
national schools from which there 
are no returns, we may credit these 
schools with the education of 70,000 
scholars annually. But, according 
to the calculations of the Commis- 
sioners, there are 418,367 children 
on the roll of some school in 
Scotland. It is not, therefore, by 
the direct work done that this new 
system has benefited the country. 
It is by calling attention to the 
deficiencies of the old system, and 
by preparing the minds of the 
people for a return to the national 
system on a wider basis, and freed 
from exclusively ecclesiastical super- 
intendence, that the lapse into de- 
nominationalism has done good. 
Till 1843, as has been shown, the 
Church was supreme over educa- 
tion; but since the disruption, the 
ruling power of the clergy has been 
unconsciously but rapidly slipping 
away. The organisation which had 
existed since the Reformation being 
broken up, the inadequacy of the 
system to meet the wants of the 
people became apparent. It was 
found that the new schools were all 
required ; and even with them and 
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a host of private adventure and 
miscellaneous schools, which had 
sprung up as supplementary to the 
parochial and burgh schools, there 
was still a great want of suitable 
school accommodation, and a con- 
siderable proportion of children of 
school age who were not on the 
roll of any school, and who, in all 
probability, were growing up in 
ignorance.! 

The schools, moreover, were found 
to be under no efficient system of 
examination. The old organisation 
was becoming obsolete. The an- 
nual visitations of the presbyteries 
were proved to be of little value as 
tests of the working of the schools. 
The examining bodies were too 
much influenced by local considera- 
tions to be impartial, and they were 
powerless to punish or reward the 
teachers according to their merits. 
The teachers held their offices for 
life, and their salaries were paid to 
them in accordance with statutory 
enactments whether they produced 
good results or bad results; the 
praise or blame therefore of the 
clergy was a matter of indifference 
to them. And hence it came to pass 
that these annual examinations by 
the ministers and presbyteries lost 
much of their character of inspec- 
tions, and became complimentary 
visits, salutary as visits and as ve- 
nerable institutions in accordance 
with which the ministers, heritors, 
and parents of the children met 
together, all interested in a common 
object, but as tests of efficiency or 
inefficiency of little or no value.? 
In like manner the examination of 
candidates for the masterships of 
the parochial schools was found to 


* According to the calculations of the Commissioners (2nd General Report, p. 174), 
there are 92,000 children in Scotland attending no school of any kind; and it appears 
from the Sub-Commissioners’ Reports, that in 133 selected parishes there are 60,124 
children of school age, and accommodation in the parochial schools of these parishes for 
only 14,657 scholars. In other words, if these 133 parishes be taken as adequate 
specimens, the parochial schools in Scotland provide accommodation for only 25 per cent. 
of the children between the ages of three and fifteen.— Report of Assistant-Commissioners 


on Country Districts, p. 38. 


* Cf. Report of Assistant-Commissioners on the Country Districts, pp. 42-52. 
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be far from thorough or efficient ; 
and there are, even to this day, 
‘many parishes saddled with 
teachers who slipped through the 
presbyterial examination, and in 
these parishes the education of 
whole generations of children is 
much below what it would have 
been had the examination been 
more stringent.’! From a suspicion 
of these shortcomings, and from 
other and perhaps less worthy mo- 
tives, a feeling of hostility to the 
interference of the clergy began to 
be evinced by the managing bodies 
of many of the burgh schools 
shortly after the disruption. These 
schools, as has been said, were under 
the control of the town councils 
of the different burghs, and a large 
proportion of these corporations 
commanded a majority of Free 
Churchmen in their bodies. In 
those burghs in which this was 
the case, the managers resented 
the interference of the Established 
Church ministers and within a very 
few years of the disruption two 
important cases were brought before 
the law courts to determine whether 
or not the schools were subject to 
the jurisdiction of the presbyteries. 
One of these cases was litigated for 
ten years and at a cost of some 
3,0001., and was ultimately de- 
cided in favour of the Church. The 
result of this litigation was that 
an Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1861, whereby it was enacted, 
among other important provisions, 
that the parochial school-master- 
ships might be held by others than 
Established Churchmen: that can- 
didates for the office should be 
examined by a body of examiners 
appointed by the universities and 
not by the presbyteries: and that 
the burgh schools should be relieved 
from the superintendence of the 
clergy. This Act is still in force, 
and under its provisions the schools 
have reached their presentcondition. 
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By the disruption, therefore, and 
by this Act of Parliament which 
followed upon it, a great change 
has been produced upon the school 
system. The supervision of the 
Kirk no longer exists, and there is 
now no general supervision of any 
kind. The first feature, therefore, 
which up to 1843 was common to 
all the schools in both town and 
country has been destroyed. 

(z.) But while the power of the 
Church has been curtailed, the 
other feature to which allusion has 
been made—the relation, namely, 
between the schools and the univer- 
sities—has remained as close as it 
was intended to be by the framers 
of the Book of Discipline, and in 
some respects perhaps closer. Be- 
cause, while they desired to see all 
the national schools qualified to 
prepare scholars of all classes in 
the community for the universities, 
every school in the country now 
aspires to the same ambition; and 
there are few even of the humblest 
seminaries in the most remote dis- 
tricts which cannot boast of at 
least one or two students who 
passed from them directly to the 
universities. It is important to 
understand the value of this rela- 
tionship, because it is probably 
unique in its own way, and with- 
out some idea of the nature of the 
universities. it is impossible to 
appreciate the educational system 
in Scotland. These universities, or 
at least the arts faculties in them, 
perform the work both of universi- 
ties and advanced schools. Schools 
have been divided into three grades, 
in accordance with the period of 
age during which scholars attend 
them. Those of the first grade 
contain scholars who remain to the 
age of eighteen and nineteen ; those 
of the second to the age of sixteen ; 
and those of the third to that of 
fourteen or thereby. In Scotland 
the first class of schools does not 
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exist. In some remote parochial 
or Free Church school, a scholar of 
that age may now and then be 
found, but he is probably one who, 
finding himself unfitted for the 
daily work of a labourer, is desi- 
rous of proceeding to one of the 
universities with a view to becoming 
a schoolmaster or a minister. The 
schools, without exception, belong 
to the second and third grades ; and 
the work of the first-grade schools 
is performed by the universities. 
This, then, is the first characteristic 
which distinguishes the four Scot- 
tish universities from their name- 
sakes south of the Tweed. They 
perform the work of first-grade 
schools. 

But there are other characteris- 
tics equally distinctive. There is 
nothing ecclesiastical about them, 
and nothing exclusive or restric- 
tive. Instead of being made up of 
several colleges forming one uni- 
versity, the Scottish universities 
consist of several distinct faculties 
independent of each other, in which 
there are professors appointed to 
teach the different subjects which 
constitute the faculty. Thus there is 
a faculty of theology, another of 
medicine, another of law, and an- 
other of arts. These are quite dis- 
tinct from each other, and manage 
their own internal arrangements, 
subject to the revision of the Sena- 
tus Academicus and the Univer- 
sity Court. In like manner, each 
professor in each faculty manages 
his own class or classes, indepen- 
dently of the other members of his 
faculty, but subject to certain gene- 
ral rules applicable to the faculty 
to which he belongs. He divides 
his students into two or three 
classes, and delivers his lectures in 
his class-room each day ; and then 
the relation between professor and 
student ceases, and they have no- 
thing more to do with each other 
until they meet again at the next 
lecture hour. The university terms 
last during the winter months from 
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November till the middle or end of 
April, when very little out-door 
work can be done, and the fees 
vary from 21. 2s. to 4l. 4s., accord- 
ing to the classes attended. The 
student may come at any age. He 
does not live in college or hall sub- 
ject to university supervision, as in 
Oxford and Cambridge. He has his 
own lodgings in the town, is his 
own master ir all matters, and the 
university takes no cognisance of 
his existence beyond its walls. 
There is no matriculation exami- 
nation, and no necessity to follow 
any particular course of study. A 
fixed attendance at the lectures of 
some of the professors, and a cer- 
tificate from them to the effect 
that the student has attended their 
classes, is necessary for graduation ; 
but beyond this there is absolute 
freedom of choice to the students to 
come at any age, to stay any length 
of time, to work or not to work, to 
belong to any religious denomina- 
tion or to no denomination. In 
short there is no interference of 
any kind with the students’ lives. 
They pay their annual fees, and 
conduct themselves with propriety 
within the university precincts, and 
beyond that they are perfectly in- 
dependent of the university. 

From these circumstances, it is 
obvious that the advantages of a 
university career are thrown open 
to a class of students who are prac- 
tically excluded from the English 
universities by the expense of living 
in colleges, by restrictions of age, 
by matriculation examinations on 
set subjects necessitating an educa- 
tion at a particular class of schools, 
by religious considerations, and by 
the length of the university terms. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that while English universities 
are in a great measure confined to 
one class of society, students of 
every grade in social life, and from 
every kind of school, frequent the 
Scottish universities. Out of 882 
students who last year (1867) at- 
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tended the Latin, Greek, and ma- 
thematical classes in the universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. 
Andrews, and the junior Latin and 
Greek classes in the university of 
Aberdeen, no less than 29 were 
sons of common labourers, farm 
servants and miners; 16 per cent. 
of the whole number belonged to 
that class of men who live by 
skilled labour and artisan work, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, weavers, 
masons, carpenters, and the like; 
125 were the sons of farmers; 111 
were the sons of ministers, 94 of 
merchants, and 39 of schoolmasters. 
In like manner it appears that 
while the academies and high 
schools in the larger towns send 
rather more than a quarter of the 
students to the universities, the 
parochial and other schools on 
their model contribute a very large 
proportion. The rolls of the Latin 
classes in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity showed that zo per cent. of 
the students came directly from 
parish, Free Church, or General 
Assembly schools in the session 
1863-64; z1 per cent. in the ses- 
sion 1864-65 ; and 29 per cent. in 
the session 1865-66; of whom 29 
per cent. attended the junior and 
18 per cent. the senior classes, 
from one rural parish in Aberdeen- 
shire, the population of which is 
about 2,000, the teacher of the 
parochial school has in seven years 
sent up thirteen students to college, 
of whom nine went direct and four 
after one quarter at a grammar 
school. Seven of these gained bur- 
saries to the amount of 404]. In 
the bursary competition at the 
Aberdeen University in 1865, 12 
per cent. of the candidates men- 
tioned in the order of merit came 
direct from, and 43 per cent. had 
been originally educated at, paro- 
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chial schools; and in the session 
1866-67, out of 764 students at the 
universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and St. Andrews, 203, or nearly 27 
per cent., came direct from paro- 
chial, Free Church, sessional and 
other schools upon the old model. 
These four universities therefore 
are, in the widest sense of the word, 
national, and the old theory of 
Scottish education is carried out 
by means of them. Their doors are 
open to the wealthiest of the com- 
munity and the poorest, even to the 
beggars.' Go into any Scottish 
family in the country, a shepherd’s, 
or a gardener’s, or a village shoe- 
maker’s, and the chances are that. 
some member of the family has had a 
university education. In Aberdeen- 
shire, it is stated that the greater 
number of small tenant farmers 
are Masters of Arts, and not a few 
of their labourers may have been in 
the same class-room at college with 
them. Anecdotes without number 
might be related about the class of 
young men who attend these Scot- 
tish universities, the hardships 
which they undergo in the prose- 
cution of their studies, and the sa- 
crifices made by their parents in 
the hopes that, like the father and 
mother of Dominie Sampson, they 
may live to see their son ‘ wag his 
head in the pulpit.’ The session at 
the Scottish universities lasts only 
during the winter months, twenty- 
four weeks in all, when the poorer 
class of students can do but little 
work at home, and those who are 
desirous of graduating generally 
manage to earn during summer suf- 
ficient money to keep them at col- 
lege in winter. Many of them teach 
in country schools during the vaca- 
tion. A shepherd’s son called on 
the Assistant-Commissioners in the 
recent inquiry, and told them of his 


1 «Tt was related to us as an authentic fact, that the son of a well known Dumfries 


beggar attended the late Professor Pillan’s classes, and was a diligent student. 


He died 


before his third session.’—Report of Assistant-Commissioners upon the Burgh and Middle 


Class Schools in Scotland, p. 156. 
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circumstances. His father had 2ol. 
a year of wages, in the West High- 
lands, besides his house, cow’s grass, 
and croft. He had sent his son to 
the parochial school in his native 
parish, where he had done well, and 
from thence by dint of great sacri- 
fices to the high school at Inver- 
ness, from whence he had gone to 
the Edinburgh University. He spent 
the winter session at college, lodg- 
ing in a garret with another student 
at 3s. 6d. per week. His whole ex- 
penses for the winter, including his 
college fees, amounted to 22l., and 
he earned the greater part of this 
by teaching a school in a remote 
.part of the Highlands. But there 
are not schools for all to teach, and 
some are compelled to have recourse 
to less intellectual if not less ho- 
nourable callings during the summer 
months. Some of the less wealthy 
students are not unwilling to act as 
golf club carriers or professional 
golfers on the links at St. Andrews, 
and it is related that a learned pro- 
fessor inone of the universities recog- 
nised with interest a distinguished 
student discharging the duties of 
‘gillie’ on a Perthshire moor, and 
earning from the professor his fees 
for the next session’s Greek classes. 
These anecdotes might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, but they all tend 
to prove the same thing, and that 
is the nationality of the universities, 
and the wide extension throughout 
the community of such instruction 
as they give. To these circum- 
stances Scotland owes the fact that 
the proportion of matriculated stu- 
dents in the four universities to the 
population, is very much higher 
than it is in any other country in 
Europe, or indeed in the world. 
In Scotland there is one matricu- 
lated student to every 1,000 of the 
population, but in the whole of 
Germany (exclusive of the non- 


1 Third Report of Commissioners, p. v. 
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German States of Austria) there is 
one matriculated student to every 
2,600 of the population; whilst in 
England the proportion is about one 
matriculated student for every 5,800 
of the population.! 

It is objected to this system that 
while individuals may be benefited 
by it, the country suffers; that 
those who are instructed in the 
higher branches are raised above 
their natural sphere; that the 
picked men of the lower classes ac- 
quire tastes and habits which unfit 
them for the society and occupa- 
tions of their fellows ; that they rise 
to higher social positions and leave 
the bulk behind them ; and that thus 
the lower classes are deprived of 
their picked men and their choicest 
leaven.? There might be something 
in this objection if it were quite 
accurate, Ifa high education given 
to a few men had the effect of keep- 
ing down the masses, and the in- 
terests of the many were sacrificed 
to the few, then the Scottish uni- 
versity system might be pronounced 
to be a failure. But the very op- 
posite is the case throughout the 
country. The mass of the humbler 
classes is not kept down by the 
success of the ablest men in them ; 
on the contrary, the mass is raised 
until, as has been said, there is com- 
paratively little distinction between 
the middle and lower classes, And 
at the same time a respect for learn- 
ing is fostered in the country, and a 
type of character is moulded, which 
in Scotland extends itself through 
both the Highland and Lowland 
race of Scotchmen. Indeed the one 
bond of union in the intellectual 
conditions of these two races, so 
distinct in other characteristics, is 
the fondness for learning and the 
appreciation of a kind of scholarlike 
attainment among their fellows. 
And this characteristic is found both 


? De U Enseignement secondaire en Angleterre et en Ecosse. Rapport par MM. Demo- 


geot et Montucci, pp. 407, 590. 


Paris, 1868, 
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in the south and in the north of Scot- 
land ;—among the Lowland shep- 
herds’ isolated families, and by the 
Highland crofter’s peat fireside.' 
And it can hardly be otherwise. 
Students who are the sons of shep- 
herds and farm labourers attend 
the universities, graduate in the 
regular course, and then go back 
to their native parishes as tet achers 
or it may be ministers, and some of 
them rise to the highest positions 
both in the church and the teaching 
profession. These men return to 
their families, and bring with them 
to their humble households some- 
thing of the educated tone of mind 
which they have acquired at college, 
and this unconsciously works its 
way through the family to the vil- 
lage circle of acquaintances, and 
so gradually spreads in a manner 
through the country. 

It is from this diffusion of intelli- 
gence in all ranks of society that 
the people of Scotland are led to 
take such a genuine interest in the 
education of their children. They 
see how successful some men of 
their own rank have been in life, 
and they are desirous that their 
children should be equally success- 
ful in their lives. They desire that 
their families should rise in the 
world. ‘I like school just mid- 
dling,’ said a little boy of twelve to 
one of the Assistant-Commissioners, 
‘but father says I'll never be a man 
unless I get a good education, and 
he keeps me at it.’ The same 
Assistant - Commissioner met two 
little children, a boy and girl, ages 
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nine and eleven, in the middle of a 
wild moor in the Highlands. They 
were five or six miles from their 
father’s house, who was a shepherd, 
and had an outlying herding some 
seven miles from any road, and 
eight or nine from any habitation. 
He asked them where they were 
going. They said it was Saturday, 
and they were going home from 
school, five miles off, and had to be 
back again early on Monday morn- 
ing. ‘He went a little w ay with 
them and met their father and 
mother coming to meet the chil- 
dren. The shepherd told him that 
they went every Monday to board 
with another shepherd for the week, 
and that he and the other herd 
kept a lad between them to educate 
their children. This lad cost him 
3/. los. per annum—his own wages 
being about 20/.—and he had to 
pay the weekly board for his chil- 
dren besides. 

He did not know what that would be, 
but the other shepherd was a reasonable 
man, and he would not charge more than he 
could help. And you see, sir, we must give 
them what we can when they are young, as 
they must do for themselves very early. 
The lad does not take them far on; just 
reading, writing, and a little counting. If 
they get that well, and may be a little bit 
sewing for the lassie, that’s all the schooling 
I care for; but they must get that, or they 


will never be anything but herds all their 
lives? 


When men living in outlying dis- 
tricts are willing to contend with 
such disadvantages as these for the 
sake of their children, those more 
fortunately situated in towns and 


1 In illustration of this fondness for learning, I may mention a curious instance which 


has lately come under my notice. 


There is living in a little Highland village a middle- 


aged man who had been a ploughman in his youth, but became paralysed when he was 


eighteen years old. 
who is also on the poor’s 


Since then he has been living as a pauper in a hovel with his mother, 


s roll, and has spent the long years during which he has been 
unable to work in trying to make himself a scholar. 


When I saw him, about eighteen 


months ago, he had been laboriously working his way through Herodotus with a dictionary 


and grammar which he had borrowed from the minister. 


He had nearly finished the 


second book, and was deeply interested in the history of the Egyptians, and in comparing 
the account of Egypt and of its inhabitants as given by Herodotus with that given by 


Moses in the Pentateuch. 
Herodotus ! 


Fancy a Dorsetshire ploughman reading the second book of 


* Report of Assistant-Commissioners on the Country Districts, p. 11. 
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villages in the neighbourhood of a 
school, are not likely to be remiss. 
Not only do they send their chil- 
dren to school, but they often select 
the classes which they wish them 
to attend, and insist upon their 
doing well inthem. In many fami- 
lies the children are made to keep 
an account of their daily places in 
school, which is inspected each 
week, and the first questions ad- 
dressed to scholars, whether boys 
or girls, on their return from school, 
generally refer to their places in 
the class, the number of scholars in 
it, the chances of their being ‘duxes’ 
at the examination, the prizes which 
they are likely to get, the places 
held by the children of their neigh- 
bours, and of late years, the passes 
and failures under the revised code. 
And this interest in the school 


work of their children pervades all 
classes of society in Scotland. What 
holds of the remotest parish school, 
holds equally of such a school as the 
Edinburgh Academy ; and the shep- 


herd who sends his children to the 
one school, is just as eager for their 
success in it, as the wealthy pro- 
fessional man is for the success of 
his children in the other. No point 
in all the mass of evidence collected 
of late on the question of education, 
is more conclusively proved, or 
more interesting to see established, 
than the fact that the success of 
the Scottish schools, both in pri- 
mary and in more advanced in- 
struction, is due to the respect for 
learning which is felt by all classes 
in Scotland, and the keen interest 
which the parents, both fathers and 
mothers, take in the school training 
of their children. That this in- 
terest is always of the most intelli- 
gent or judicious kind, it is not 
asserted. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears that when heads of families 
undertake the exclusive manage- 
ment of the schools, and occupy 
themselves in constant interference 
with the teacher and his programme 
of instruction, the results are often 
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disastrous to the school. Perhaps 
the most instructive part of the 
sub-commissioners’ report is that 
in which they deal with schools so 
managed. They find that 48 per 
cent. of them are indifferent or bad, 
and they attribute this result mainly 
to the influence of local factions 
and the jealousy of village politics, 
and in their views they are strongly 
corroborated by the results of Mr. 
Fraser’s experience in America. 
But when the interest taken by the 
parents in the progress of their 
children is confined within proper 
limits, the effect is stimulating to 
the children and the school, and to 
the cause of education throughout 
the country. 


So far, therefore, as the universi- 
ties are national, and through their 
nationality arouse an interest in 
education and diffuse intelligence 
among the people, their influence is 
beneficial ; but a free-trade system 
of education, such as exists in Scot- 
land has its dark, as well as its 
bright sides. And it is desirable 
that both sides should be recog- 
nised, because there is some danger 
that an exaggerated estimate of the 
excellence of Scottish educational 
institutions may get abroad, owing 
to the over-friendly criticisms of 
foreign inquirers. It would be an 
unfortunate thing for Scotland if 
her people were to sit with clasped 
hands and say, ‘ Here are strangers 
who have come amongst us, and 
they have told us, and they have 
told the world, that our education 
is perfection, and it is not for us to 
improve perfection.’ The inhabi- 
tants of Scotland are shrewd and 
critical, but it is not difficult to 
imagine that the national vanity 
may be puffed up by all the kind 
things that have been said, and the 
eulogiums that have been expended 
on the northern schools. Many of 
them, no doubt, are doing good ser- 
vice to the country, while probably 
an equal, perhaps a greater, number 
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in England are doing nothing. But 
it is a little hazardous to form an 
estimate of the education of some 
five thousand schools, based upon 
the quality of the teaching in less 
than a dozen of the very best. And 
there is some reason to fear that 
the cloud of glory which has been 
thrown around these dozen good 
schools, may hide the spots in the 
other four or five thousand, and 
that the weak points in the Scottish 
system come to be overlooked, while 
the strong are brought out in bold 
relief. 

And what are the weak points in 
the system? Two stand out promi- 
nently, but under them a great deal 
that is radical is implied. These 
two points are, want of organisation, 
and want of what in England would 
be considered a high standard of 
education in the advanced schools 
and universities, and a want of 
thoroughness of teaching in the 
elementary subjects. The first of 
these defects pervades the whole 
system. It is not only in the matter 
of establishing suitable school build- 
ings, but it is in the internal eco- 
nomy and arrangements of all the 
schools that the system is defective. 
Acting on the theory that an ad- 
vanced as well as an elementary 
education should be within the 
reach of the whole community, 
every school in Scotland considers 
itself qualified to teach at least the 
elements of the work done in the 
universities, and every member of 
the community considers himself 
qualified to judge of the nature of 
the school instruction provided. 
Hence we have each educational 
institution in the country acting on 


[September 


an independent line of its own, and 
each teacher in each institution 
teaching for his own interest, inde- 
pendently of the good of the school. 
Both of these characteristics may 
be good in their way, but indepen- 
dence run riot may become license, 
and too much individuality may 
result in waste of power, and the 
Scottish system is liable to both 
charges. ‘Il n’y a pas en Ecosse 
une ligne de démarcation bien 
tranchée entre l’instruction primaire 
et l’enseignement secondaire.’ So 
says the report of MM. Demogeot 
et Montucci; but that is a very 
gentle way of stating the case 
against the Scottish schools. The 
English Commissioners put it more 
forcibly in their report,' but even 
they might have pronounced a more 
sweeping condemnation. There is 
no distinction between the different 
classes of schools, and no division 
between the higher and the lower. 
Infant schools run into elementary, 
elementary or primary into secon- 
dary, and secondary into the uni- 
versities. Parochial and those like 
the Free Church and General As- 
sembly schools, and others on the 
same model, combine in themselves 
the functions of infant, primary, 
and secondary schools. The burgh 
and middle-class schools, in like 
manner, which might be expected 
to be secondary, combine in them- 
selves the threefold functions of the 
parochial. You will often see in 
the same class rooms, and taught 
by the same master, boys and girls 
of fifteen and sixteen years of age 
reading, it may be, Homer and 
Virgil, and Moliére, and alongside 
of them infants of six years of age, 


2 On a review of the Scotch system, it is evident that there is little that can be called 
organisation. The universities do not act in concert with the burgh schools, nor the 
burgh schools with the parochial. It can hardly be said that the masters in either 


school act in concert with each other. 


Boys of the same age are taught the same 


lessons without any regard to the difference in their abilities. The selection of the 
studies is left to the parents, and there is no means of grouping these studies so as to 
tell best on each other. The schools are not put under any efficient supervision, nor are 
the boys examined in such a way as to test the results of the teaching.—Second Report of 


Schools’ Enquiry Commission, p, 61. 
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learning their letters and the multi- 
plication table, and young men of 
eighteen and twenty, who according 
to age ought to be at the university. 
In the universities, again, there are 
students far advanced in Greek and 
Latin and mathematics in the same 
class with those who hardly know 
the Greek alphabet, and have not 
learned the elements of algebra, 
and men of thirty and even forty 
years of age alongside of lads of 
fifteen and fourteen, and even of 
thirteen years of age. While again, 
in other countries, different subjects 
are taught by different masters, 
whose special qualifications for their 
own subjects have been tested and 
recognised, in Scotland, in all but 
the largest and most important 
schools, it is common to find the 
same teacher professing to teach 
all the branches of a liberal educa- 
tion. I have seen English, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, mathe- 


matics, arithmetic, drawing, and 


singing, all taught by one over- 
worked man at a miserable salary. 
And this man, perhaps, in the in- 
tervals of his professional pursuits, 
ekes out his income by discharging 
the duties of parish registrar, poor 
inspector, sessions clerk, heritors’ 
clerk, and collector of rates, and is 
expected to give popular lectures on 
scientific subjects, and perhaps occa- 
sionally to relieve the parish mini- 
ster of his weekly sermon. The 
larger schools, in like manner, are 
arranged on no definite principle. 
There may or may not be a head- 
master. If there be, he is called 
‘rector,’ but his authority is only 
nominal. He may be the medium of 
communication between the school, 
the managing body, and the public, 
but he has no control over the other 
masters or the internal management 
of the school. Each teacher is in- 
dependent of all authority—‘a pope 
in his own class room ’—and is re- 
sponsible to no head-master, or 
indeed to no one directly, and to 
the public only indirectly. He lives 
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by his own fees, which are paid to 
him, and not into any common 
fund; and so long as his depart- 
ment is well filled, it is a matter of 
little moment to him how the rest 
of the school goes on: he has no 
interest out of his own department. 

The independent system has found 
favour in the eyes of some who have 
seen a little of it, and it is argued 
that men exert themselves more, and 
teach more zealously, when their 
living depends upon their popu- 
larity. But zeal produced by a de- 
sire for popularity is not unlikely 
to degenerate into time-serving. 
Teachers see that their success de- 
pends upon the goodwill of their 
scholars and still more of their 
parents, and to secure this goodwill 
some among them will not hesitate 
to stoop to methods which are 
hardly compatible with efficient 
teaching; and there are very few 
who do not prefer to give a super- 
ficial and popular course of instruc- 
tion toa class of one hundred scho- 
lars than to give a sound education 
to a class of thirty. And asa neces- 
sary corollary to this system of in- 
dependent departments, there must 
be no fixed curriculum of study. 
Each school of this nature consists 
of a collection of classes under dif- 
ferent teachers, each with his own 
class room and his own subject, and 
his own rate of fees. Scholars may 
attend any one or any number of 
these classes. They may attend 
French and writing, or Greek and 
mathematics, or English and Ger- 
man, or they may attend all these 
subjects. The effect of this is, that 
there is no definite aim in the school, 
no harmony of action among the 
teachers, and no esprit de corps 
among the scholars. Sometimes de- 
partments even are not kept distinct, 
but the subjects which, under any 
natural allocation, would have been 
taught in one department are taught 
in another. Book-keeping, for in- 
stance, or geography may be taught 
by the mathematical master, while 
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the writing master teaches arith- 
metic, and the English master the 
elements of natural science. In some 
large schools you may find a writing, 
a commercial, and a mathematical 
department all teaching the same 
branches on different principles and 
at different rates, and all striving 
against each other. In these schools 
there appears to be a perpetual 
struggle for fees. ‘If parents 
choose to send their children to us,’ 
ach master would say, ‘in pre- 
ference to another teacher, how can 
we prevent them? It is a question 
of supply and demand. I offer my 
arithmetic at a shilling, my col- 
league at five: and if a parent 
prefers a shilling’s worth of arith- 
metic from me to five shillings’ 
worth from my colleague, that is 
the parent’s affair, and I cannot 
refuse to give it.’ Education is 
sold in these schools like wares in 
a shop at so much per pound, and 
the idea of the seller is to sell as 
many pounds as he can for his own 
immediate benefit. And he even 
goes further than this, for in some 
schools each teacher in each de- 
partment claims a monopoly for 
himself in his own subject. ‘In 
one school,’ say the Assistant-Com- 
missioners, ‘there was an excellent 
scholar and a highly cultivated man 
at the head of the classical depart- 
ment. He in his course of instruc- 
tion desired his scholars to write 
for him a weekly English essay on 
classical subjects. The English 
teacher in this school objected to 
the classical teacher setting an 
English essay in his class, as by so 
doing he poached upon his mono- 
poly of English. He even went the 
length of complaining to the board 
of management.’! And in the con- 
clusions to which they arrive on 
this point they say : 

There were very few schools in which 
this system was in operation that did not 
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suffer by it. The usefulness of the great 
majority was marred, and the effect was not 
confined to the teachers, among whom there 
was too often an absence of harmony— 
more or less, of course, in different schools— 
and an indication of ill-feeling and jealousy 
that could not but be prejudicial to the 
school, and to the best interests of the 
scholars. The same feeling found its way 
in some cases to the masters’ families, and 
to the community interested in the school, 
We heard of cases in which the teachers 
and their friends had raised a partisan or 
factious feeling in favour of or against 
contending colleagues, and had tried to 
influence the managing body in favour of 
one teacher or another. Rumours of this 
sort of thing unavoidably find their way to 
the scholars, and the effect cannot but be 
detrimental to them, both morally and in- 
tellectually. And it all arises out of a 
question of fees. The teachers’ pockets 
are affected, and poor men cannot be gene- 
rous and disinterested under that pressure. 
This again is partly due to the small en- 
dowments and emoluments provided for the 
teachers, which we have already discussed. 
But the result does not tend to the ele- 
vation of the teaching profession. And 
though unquestionably we have come across 
many teachers in Scotland animated by as 
fine feelings of honour and integrity, and 
as much raised above anything sordid as 
man can be, still it cannot be denied that 
there are some teachers whose aims are not 
so disinterested and high ag they might be 
in men who have to mould the minds and 
character of the young generations in Scot- 
land or in any country. And the one argu- 
ment in favour of this unhealthy rivalry— 
because it cannot be dignified by a higher 
name—is that it prevents indolence and 
stagnation on the part of the teachers, and 
produces vigour and animation and zeal in 
their respective departments. This same 
end, as we shall show hereafter, can be 
attained by other means. As it is, as we 
have said before, when zeal is produced 
by a desire for fees, it may very easily 
degenerate into popularity-hunting of an 
ignoble kind.? 


But it is not only within the 
school precincts that the evil effects 
of this want of organisation are ap- 


parent. In the constitution of the 
boards of management, and in the 
external arrangements of the educa- 
tional machinery, the same want of 
system exists. There is no central 


' Report of Assistant-Commissioners on the Burgh and Middle-Class Schools, p. 100. 


2 Ibid. p. ror. 
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authority to initiate, to administer, 
and to supervise. Schools spring 
up where they are not required, and 
there are no schools where they are 
required. Where a primary school 
is wanted there may be one where 
the higher branches are chiefly 
taught; and where a secondary 
school is wanted there may be no- 
thing but a parochial school, nomi- 
nally elementary, but really devoting 
most of its power to the preparation 
of four or five boys (perhaps the 
sons of the minister and the school- 
master) for the university. The 
school buildings may be good, or 
they may be unsuitable. The school 
apparatus may be adequate, or there 
may not be a bench to write at, or 
a black board or map throughout 
the length and breadth of a whole 
district. The teachers may be 
good, or they may be incompetent, 
but holding their offices ad vitam 
aut culpam they cannot be removed: 
they may be wealthy men or they 
may be starving; they may be 
under the official supervision of the 
Committee of Council, or the entire 
management of the schools may 
devolve upon themselves, and they 
be responsible to no one. The 
children may attend school, or they 
may not attend, but grow up in 
absolute ignorance. All these evils 
are due to want of organisation, 
and under this very serious and 
radical defect the Scottish system 
labours, and but for the excellence 
of the material upon which it has 
to work, and the interest taken by 
the people in education, due no 
doubt to the training and influence 
of the parochial schools, Scotland, 
instead of being half a century in 
advance of England in the general 
diffusion of education, might be as 
retrograde as any country in Eu- 
rope. 

The second defect in the system 
is the want of thoroughness in the 
elementary teaching, and the low 
standard of cultivation in the more 
advanced schools and in the uni- 
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versities. In the elementary schools 
it appears that at least one third 
are not doing efficient work, and in 
the burgh and middle-class schools 
the Commissioners say in qualified 
terms of praise that ‘the education 
is sound so far as it goes, and is 
adequate as a preparation for the 
Scottish universities,’ but that 
owing to the age at which the 
majority of scholars leave school, 
the education given does not qualify 
them for success in the military 
examinations, or in the home and 
India service competitions. In 
other words, few of the schools suc- 
ceed in giving much more than a 
clerk’s education, and very few in- 
deed can lay even the foundation 
for a high order of cultivation. 
Whether it is better for the country 
that a second-rate education should 
be widely extended, or that a first- 
rate standard should be cultivated 
by a small class, is a question which 
cannot be discussed here. Neither 
can the proof of this second charge 
against the Scottish system be ela- 
borated at present, nor can the 
causes that lead to these deficien- 
cies be stated. To bring out these 
points it would be necessary to 
enter into a discussion upon the 
subjects taught, and the methods 
of instruction pursued, in the Scot- 
tish schools; but the limits of this 
paper have been already exceeded, 
and I must conclude. 


The school system in Scotland— 
to bring together what has been 
already said—has passed through 
three stages in the process of its 
development. In the first stage 
the schools were purely ecclesias- 
tical; in the second they were na- 
tional, but under ecclesiastical su- 
pervision; in the third they were 
and are denominational and miscel- 
laneous, and under no general super- 
vision. The third period has lasted 
since 1843, and is in reality only a 
transition stage. Under it the way 
has been cleared for a fuller national 
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development than that of the second 
stage. In this development the 
State and not the Church will take 
the initiative, and by the wider and 
more vigorous exercise of its au- 
thority, while retaining what was 
good, will supply what was defi- 
cient under the old system. The 
good features of the old national 
system were mainly two: the close 
relationship which existed between 
the schools and the universities, and 
the theory of central and local su- 
pervision. The defects of the old 
system were also mainly two: 
want of internal organisation, and 
want of thorough teaching in the 
lower, and superior teaching in the 
higher branches. The first two fea- 
tures must be retained, and the two 
last supplied, by any system that 
will meet the requirements of the 
Scottish people, and the problem 
to be solved is, how to effect this 
satisfactorily. 

It appears that it is almost im- 
possible for the same man to teach 
both the higher and the lower 
branches, so that the older and 
cleverer boys may be prepared for 
the universities, and, the younger 
and less able be brought up to pass 
the standards of the revised code. 
Under present arrangements either 
the higher or the lower work 
must be sacrificed. But the ex- 
istence almost of the Scottish uni- 
versities depends upon the students 
who come to them from the humbler 
class of schools, and the wide dif- 
fusion of intelligence throughout 
the country is due to the same 
cause. The teaching therefore of 
the higher branches in these schools 
cannot be sacrificed without serious 
damage to the well-being of the 
country. But the neglect of the 
bulk of the scholars who attend 
these schools and do not intend to 
proceed to the universities is no 
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less serious. How, therefore, can 
fair play be given to both? The 
readiest method, if it only could be 
carried out, is the establishment of 
graduated schools under the super. 
vision of a Central Board of Educa. 
tion for Scotland, and the establish. 
ment of ‘ bursaries’ or money prizes 
for each grade of schools. In such 
a scheme the elementary schools 
would be required to do elemen. 
tary work, and to do it thoroughly, 
so that the bulk of the scholars 
would not be sacrificed to the 
few. District schools of a higher 
grade would be established where 
they are required, and bursaries 
would be provided for them, open 
to competition among the more 
promising scholars from the ele. 
mentary schools. These higher 
grade schools would give both 
literary and scientific education, 
and would prepare either for the 
universities or for commercial or 
scientific life. Bursaries connected 
with them would be provided, by 
means of which the best scholars 
might be carried on to the four 
Scottish universities, and in order 
to give a premium to higher in- 
struction in these universities fellow- 
ships might be provided in them, 
by which successful students might 
proceed to the English or foreign 
universities. 

Such a scheme would greatly 
tend to remedy the defects in Scot- 
tish education without impairing 
the national character which it has 
retained since the Reformation. 
But, however acceptable in theory, 
the practical difficulties in the way 
of carrying it out at present are 
very great. Such a scheme re- 
quires funds, and it may almost 
be said that there are no public 
funds for educational purposes in 
Scotland,! and it is difficult to see 
where the necessary funds are to 


! I cannot enter into the financial condition of the Scottish schools and universities 
here, but the following extract from the Assistant-Commissioners’ Report on the Burgh 
and Middle-Class Schools will illustrate it sufficiently :—‘ A single endowment such as 
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be provided. There are, no doubt, 
certain endowed institutions called 
hospitals in Scotland with immense 
revenues doing, comparatively with 
the public schools, little or nothing 
towards the interests of education. 
In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
alone eleven of these hospitals spend 
an annual income of 44,182l. on 
the board and education of 1,064 
scholars, while 1,008 parochial 
schools educate 86,566 scholars 
every year with an annual income 
(from all sources except fees) of 
67,4281. Or, in other words, the 
parochial schools do eighty-six 
times more towards the education 
of the country every year at very 
much the same cost as these hos- 
pitals. But the funds belonging to 
these hospitals are so tied up that, 
however willing the trustees may 
be to extend the usefulness of the 
hospitals (and some of them are 
understood to be most willing to 
do so), they are powerless to act.! 
If the trustees of all ecclesiastical 
foundations and charities in Scot- 
land were empowered to revise and 
alter the statutes and rules of their 
foundations, or still better, if the 
recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners was carried into effect, and 
the Central Board of Education 
were authorised to examine the 
statutes and rules of these founda- 
tions, and, subject when necessary 
to the approval of Parliament, to 
make alterations therein with a 
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view to the extension of education, 
an important revolution might be 
effected in the educational institu- 
tions in the country. 

But we must be satisfied in the 
meantime with less ambitious views. 
Much good can be brought about 
with comparatively little change, 
and the suggested changes may be 
shortly given in outline here. The 
first thing to be done is to establish 
schools in both town and country 
wherever they are wanted. This 
can be effected by local rates im- 
posed by local boards, acting under 
the control of a Central Board for 
Scotland. I cannot here discuss 
the various questions that arise as 
to the constitution of these boards. 
It may be enough to say that the 
basis of a local board exists in the 
board by which the parochial schools 
are at present managed, and that the 
interests of education should be re- 
presented in the Central Board by 
the nomination to it of a conside- 
rable proportion of men from the 
governing bodies of the Scottish 
universities, who are conversant 
with the details and difficulties of 
this most intricate and important 
subject. The second thing to be 
done is to increase the staff of 
teachers in the parochial and the 
burgh schools, and to hold the head- 
master in each responsible for the 
higher branches, and for the in- 
ternal management of the school; 
and his under master or masters 


Eton or Winchester possesses larger revenues from endowments or bequests than all the 
burgh schools and universities put together. . . Eton has an income from landed 
property of 20,569/., besides thirty-seven livings in her exclusive gift worth 10,0001. a 
year, with a probable accession of income from lands of 10,000/. a year. Winchester 
has an income of 17,622J., besides livings in her gift worth 3,888/., and the lion’s share 
in one of the wealthiest houses in Oxford, New College. The Universities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, for arts, law, medicine, and divinity, have in round 
numbers 25,000/. a year; but of this sum, 10,000/. is not an endowment, but an annual 
Parliamentary grant. The endowments of the burgh schools (that is to say, of schools 
in burghs) under the partial or exclusive management of Town Councils, are, at the 
utmost, 3,000/. a year, and Parliamentary grants of an uncertain kind add about 750/. 
more. 

* Since the above was written an inquiry has been instituted by the trustees into the 
condition of the hospitals under the management of the Merchants’ Company of Edin- 


aa and certain important reforms have been carried out. This is a step in the right 
Irection, 
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responsible for the elementary work. 
By this means the want of organi- 
sation inside the schools would ra- 
pidly disappear and give way to 
system, and while the schools would 
still prepare scholars for the uni- 
versities, the elementary instruction 
of the younger and less able among 
the scholars would not be neglected. 
In the third place all schools of 
every class should be under official 
inspection—the elementary and pa- 
rochial schools under the inspection 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Council, 
or perhaps better by the Central 
Board of Education; the more ad- 
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vanced schools under Examiners 
especially appointed for them. 
Supervision, organisation, and 
inspection, the three agencies b 
which the parochial schools of the 
Reformation were managed, are the 
requirements of the present day in 
Scotland. If these three require. 
ments were supplied, Scotland, with 
her people interested in education to 
an extent unparalleled in any other 
country, could not fail to reach that 
high position to which the energy 
and intelligence of her middle and 
lower classes entitle her to aspire, 


A. C. 58. 
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ON THE FAILURE OF ‘NATURAL SELECTION’ IN THE 
CASE OF MAN. | 


VERY ONE now is familiar 
with the Darwinian theory of 

the origin of species, at least in its 
main principles and outlines: and 
nearly all men qualified to form an 
opinion are convinced of its sub- 
stantial truth. That theory ex- 
plains how races of animals vary as 
ages roll on, so as to adapt them- 
selves to the changing external 
conditions which those ages bring 
about. At every given moment, in 
every given spot on the earth’s sur- 
face, a ‘struggle for existence’ is 
going on among all the forms of 


better adapted survive and multiply. 
As surrounding circumstances, cli- 
matic or geological, vary and are 
modified, corresponding variations 
(such as are always incidentally ap- 
pearing among the offspring of all 
creatures) in the inhabitants of 
each district crop up, increase, 
spread, and become permanent. 
The creatures that are most in har- 
mony with surrounding circum- 
stances have a manifest daily and 
hourly advantage over those which 
are less in harmony: live when 
they die; flourish when they fade ; 


organic life, animal and vegetable, 
then and there alive; a struggle 
in which, as there is not room for 
all, the weaker and less adapted 
succumb, while the stronger and 


endure through what kills others ; 
can find food, catch prey, escape 
enemies, when their feebler, slower, 
blinder brethren, are starved and 
slain.' Thus the most perfect 


1 «The grand feature in the multiplication of organic life is that of close general 
resemblance, combined with more or less individual variation. The child resembles 
its parents or ancestors more or less closely in all its peculiarities, deformities, or 


beauties; it resembles them in general more than it does any other individuals ; yet 
children of the same parents are not all alike, and it often happens that they differ very 


considerably from their parents and from each other. This is equally true of man, of 
all animals, and of all plants. Moreover, it is found that individuals do not differ from 
their parents in certain particulars only, while in all others they are exact duplicates of 
them. They differ from them and from each other in every particular: in form, in size, 
in colour, in the structure of internal as well as of external organs; in those subtle 
peculiarities which produce differences of constitution, as well as in those still more 
subtle ones which lead to modifications of mind and character. In other words, in 
every possible way, in every organ and in every function, individuals of the same stock 
vary. 

‘Now, health, strength, and long life are the results of a harmony between the indi- 
vidual and the universe that surrounds it. Let us suppose that at any given moment 
this harmony is perfect. A certain animal is exactly fitted to secure its prey, to escape 
from its enemies, to resist the inclemencies of the seasons, and to rear a numerous and 
healthy offspring. But a change now takes place. A series of cold winters, for instance, 
come on, making food scarce, and bringing an immigration of some other animals to 
compete with- the former inhabitants of the district. The new immigrant is swift of 
foot, and surpasses its rivals in the pursuit of game; the winter nights are colder, and 
require a thicker fur as a protection, and more nourishing food to keep up the heat of 
the system. Our supposed perfect animal is no longer in harmony with its universe ; it 
is in danger of dying of cold or of starvation. But the animal varies in its offspring. 
Some of these are swifter than others—they still manage to catch food enough; some 
are hardier and more thickly furred—they manage in the cold nights to keep warm 
enough ; the slow, the weak, and the thinly clad soon die off. Again and again, in each 
succeeding generation, the same thing takes place. By this natural process, which is so 
inevitable that it cannot be conceived not to act, those best adapted to live, live ; those 
least adapted, die. It is sometimes said that we have no direct evidence of the action of 
this selecting power in nature. But it seems to me we have better evidence than even 
direct observation would be, because it is more universal, viz. the evidence of necessity. 
It must be so; for, as all wild animals increase in a geometrical ratio, while their 
actual numbers remain on the average stationary, it follows that as many die annually 
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specimens of each race and tribe, 
the strongest, the swiftest, the heal- 
thiest, the most courageous—those 
fullest of vitality—tlive longest, feed 
best, overcome their competitors in 
the choice of mates ; and, in virtue 
of these advantages, become—as it 
is desirable they should be—the 
progenitors of the future race. The 
poorer specimens, the sick, the 
faulty, the weak, are slain or drop 
out of existence; are distanced in 
the chase, are beaten in the fight, 
can find no females to match with 
them; and the species is propa- 
gated and continued mainly, in- 
creasingly, if not exclusively, from 
its finest and most selected indi- 
viduals—in a word, its élite. 

This explains not only those ex- 
traordinary changes in the form 
and habits of the same animals 
which, when aided and aggravated 
by man’s requirements and careful 
management, strike us so forcibly 
in domesticated races, but also those 
purely natural though far slower 
modifications which geological re- 
searches have brought to our know- 
ledge. Mr. Wallace, in the admi- 
rable paper quoted below—which 
is a perfect model of succinct state- 
ment and lucid reasoning—has 
pointed out how this principle of 
natural selection has been modi- 
fied, and in a manner veiled and 
disguised, though by no means 
either neutralised or suspended, in 
the case of MAN; so that neither 
history nor geology enable us to 
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trace any changes in his external 
structure analogous to those which 
we find in such abundance and to 
such a remarkable extent in the 
case of the lower animals. He 
adapts himself, just as they do, to 
the altered conditions of external 
nature, but he does it by mental 
not by bodily modifications. As 
with them, so with him, the best 
adapted to surrounding circum. 
stances, the most in harmony with 
the imperious necessities of life, sur- 
mount, survive, and multiply ; but 
in his case the adaptation is made 
and the harmony secured by in. 
tellectual and moral efforts and 
qualities, which leave no stamp on 
the corporeal frame. As with them, 
inferior varieties and individuals 
succumb and die out in the eternal 
and universal ‘struggle for exis. 
tence ;’ only, in the case of man, the 
inferiority which determines their 
fate is inferiority not of muscle, of 
stomach, or of skin, but of brain. 


In man, as we now behold him, this is 
different. He is social and sympathetic. 
In the rudest tribes the sick are assisted 
at least with food; less robust health and 
vigour than the average does not entail 
death. Neither does the want of perfect 
limbs or other organs produce the same 
effect as among the lower animals. Some 
division of labour takes place; the swiftest 
hunt, the less active fish or gather fruits; 
food is to some extent exchanged or divided, 
The action of natural selection is therefore 
checked, the weaker, the dwarfish, those of 
less active limbs or less piercing eyesight, 
do not suffer the extreme penalty which 
falls on animals so defective. 


If, therefore, we deny natural selection, it can only be by asserting that in 


such a case as I have supposed the strong, the healthy, the swift, the well clad, the well 
organised animals in every respect, have no advantage over,—do not on the average live 
longer than, the weak, the unhealthy, the slow, the ill clad, and the imperfectly organised 
individuals ; and this no sane man has yet been found hardy enough to assert. But 
this is not all; for the offspring on the average resemble their parents, and the selected 
portion of each succeeding generation will therefore be stronger, swifter, and more 
thickly furred than the last; and if this process goes on for thousands of generations, 
our animal will have again become thoroughly in harmony with the new conditions in 
which he is placed. But he will now be a different creature. He will be not only 
swifter and stronger, and more furry; he will also probably have changed in colour, in 
form, perhaps have acquired a longer tail, or differently shaped ears; for it is an ascer- 
tained fact, that when one part of an animal is modified, some other parts almost always 
change as it were in sympathy with it.—Wallace ‘On the Origin of Human Races, 
Journal of the Anthropological Society, No. 5. 
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In proportion as these physical charac- 
teristics become of less importance, mental 
and moral qualities will have increasing 
influence on the well-being of the race. 
Capacity for acting in concert, for protec- 
tion and for the acquisition of food and 
shelter; sympathy, which leads all in turn 
to assist each other; the sense of right, 
which checks depredations upon our fellows ; 
the decrease of the combative and destruc- 
tive propensities ; self-restraint in present 
appetites ; and that intelligent foresight 
which prepares for the future, are all qua- 
lities that from their earliest appearance 
must have been for the benefit of each com- 
munity, and would, therefore, have become 
the subjects of ‘natural selection.’ For it 
is evident that such qualities would be for 
the well-being of man; would guard him 
against external enemies, against internal 
dissensions, and against the effects of incle- 
ment seasons and impending famine, more 
surely than could any merely physical mo- 
dification. Tribes in which such mental 
and moral qualities were predominant, 
would therefore have an advantage in the 
struggle for existence over other tribes in 
which they were less developed, would live 
and maintain their numbers, while the 
others would decrease and finally succumb. 

Again, when any slow changes of phy- 
sical geography, or of climate, make it 
necessary for an animal to alter its food, 
its clothing, or its weapons, it can only do 
so by a corresponding change in its own 
bodily structure and internal organisation. 
If a larger or more powerful beast is to be 
captured and devoured, as when a carni- 
vorous animal which has hitherto preyed 
on sheep is obliged from their decreasing 
aumbers to attack buffaloes, it is only the 
strongest who can hold,—those with most 
powerful claws, and formidable canine 
teeth, that can struggle with and overcome 
such an animal. Natural selection imme- 
diately comes into play, and by its action 
these organs gradually become adapted to 
their new requirements. But man, under 
similar circumstances, does not require 
longer nails or teeth, greater bodily strength 
or swiftness. He makes sharper spears, or 
a better bow, or he constructs a cunning 
pitfall, or combines in a hunting party to 
circumvent his new prey. The capacities 
which enable him to do this are what he 
requires to be strengthened, and these will, 
therefore, be gradually modified by ‘na- 
tural selection,’ while the form and struc- 
ture of his body will remain unchanged. 
So. when a glacial epoch comes on, some 
animals must acquire warmer fur, or a 
covering of fat, or else die of cold. Those 
best. clothed by nature are, therefore, pre- 
served by natural selection. Man, under 
the same circumstances, will make himself 
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warmer clothing, and build better houses ; 
and the necessity of doing this will react 
upon his mental organisation and social 
condition—will advance them while his 
natural body remains naked as before. 

When the accustomed food of some ani- 
mal becomes scarce or totally fails, it can 
only exist by becoming adapted to a new 
kind of food, a food perhaps less nourishing 
and less digestible. ‘Natural selection’ 
will now act upon the stomach and intes- 
tines, and all their individual variations 
will be taken advantage of to modify the 
race into harmony with its new food. In 
many cases, however, it is probable that 
this cannot be done. The internal organs 
may not vary quick enough, and then the 
animal will decrease in numbers, and 
finally become extinct. But man guards 
himself from such accidents by superin- 
tending and guiding the operations of na- 
ture. He plants the seed of his most 
agreeable food, and thus procures a supply 
independent of the accidents of varying 
seasons or natural extinction. He domes- 
ticates animals which serve him either to 
capture food or for food itself, and thus 
changes of any great extent in his teeth or 
digestive organs are rendered unnecessary. 
Man, too, has everywhere the use of fire, 
and by its means can render palatable a 
variety of animal and vegetable substances, 
which he could hardly otherwise make use 
of, and thus obtains for himself a supply 
of food far more varied and abundant than 
that which any animal can command. 

Thus man, by the mere capacity of cloth- 
ing himself, and making weapons and tools, 
has taken away from nature that power of 
changing the external form and structure 
which she exercises over all other animals. 
As the competing races by which they are 
surrounded, the climate, the vegetation, or 
the animals which serve them for food, are 
slowly changing, they must undergo a cor- 
responding change in their structure, habits, 
and constitution, to keep them in harmony 
with the new conditions—to enable them 
to live and maintain their numbers. But 
man does this by means of his intellect 
alone; which enables him with an un- 
changed body still to keep in harmony with 
the changing universe. 

From the time, therefore, when the 
social and sympathetic feelings came into 
active operation, and the intellectual and 
moral faculties became fairly developed, 
man would cease to be influenced by ‘ na- 
tural selection’ in his physical form and 
structure ; as an animal he would remain 
almost stationary ; the changes of the sur- 
rounding universe would cease to have upon 
him that powerful modifying effect which 
they exercise over other parts of the organic 
world. But from the moment that his 
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body became stationary, his mind would 
become subject to those very influences 
from which his body had escaped ; every 
slight variation in his mental and moral 
nature which should enable him better to 
guard against adverse circumstances, and 
combine for mutual comfort and protection, 
would be preserved and accumulated ; the 
better and higher specimens of our race 
would therefore increase and spread, the 
lower and more brutal would give way and 
successively die out, and that rapid ad- 
vancement of mental organisation would 
occur, which has raised the very lowest 
races of man so far above the brutes (al- 
though differing so little from some of 
them in physical structure), and, in con- 
junction with scarcely perceptible modifica- 
tions of form, has developed the wonderful 
intellect of the Germanic races. 

But this is by no means the whole 
of the case. As we follow out the 
reflections suggested by this argu- 
ment, an entirely new series of 
consequences and operations opens 
before us. We perceive that the 
law of ‘natural selection,’ and of 
‘the preservation of favoured races 
and individuals in the struggle for 
existence,’ has become in the course 
of man’s progress not only thus 
modified, as Mr. Wallace points out, 
and directed to one part of his 
organisation (the brain) alone, but 
positively suspended, and in many 
instances almost reversed. It even 
dawns upon us that our existing 
civilisation, which is the result of 
the operation of this law in past 
ages, may be actually retarded and 
endangered by its tendency to neu- 
tralise that law in one or two most 
material and significant particulars. 
The great wise, righteous, and bene- 
ficent principle which in all other 
animals, and in man himself, up to 
a certain stage of his progress, 
tends to the improvement and per- 
fection of the race, would appear 
to be forcibly interfered with and 
nearly set aside; nay, to be set 
aside pretty much in direct propor- 
tion to the complication, complete- 
ness, and culmination of our civilisa- 
tion. We do not assert that if our 
civilisation were purely and philo- 
sophically ideal—perfect in charac- 
ter as well as splendid and lofty in 
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degree—this result would follow, 
or would continue ; but it certainly 
does follow now, and it delays and 
positively menaces the attainment 
of that ideal condition. Our thesis 
is this: that the indisputable effect 
of the state of social progress and 
culture we have reached, of our 
high civilisation, in a word, is to 
counteract and suspend the opera- 
tion of that righteous and salutary 
law of ‘natural selection ’ in virtue 
of which the best specimens of the 
race—the strongest, the finest, the 
worthiest—are those which sur- 
vive, surmount, become paramount, 
and take precedence; succeed and 
triumph in the struggle for exis- 
ence, become the especial progeni- 
tors of future generations, continue 
the species, and propagate an ever 
improving and perfecting type of 
humanity. 

The principle does not appear to 
fail in the case of races of men. 
Here the abler, the stronger, the 
more advanced, the finer in short, 
are still the favoured ones, succeed 
in the competition ; exterminate, 
govern, supersede, fight, eat, or 
work the inferior tribes out of exis- 
tence. The process is quite as cer- 
tain, and nearly as rapid, whether 
we are just or unjust ; whether we 
use carefulness or cruelty. Every- 
where the savage tribes of mankind 
die out at the contact of the civilised 
ones. Sometimes they are extin- 
guished by conquest and the sword; 
sometimes by the excessive toil 
which avaricious victors impose 
upon the feeble vanquished ; often 
by the diseases which the more 
artificial man brings with him and 
which flourish with fearful vigour 
in a virgin soil; occasionally they 
fade away before the superior vita- 
lity and prolific energy of the in- 
vading race in lands where there is 
not room for both; in some cases 
before the new and unsuitable habits 
which civilisation tries to introduce 
among them; not unfrequently it 
would seem from some mysterious 
blight which the mere presence of 
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a superior form of humanity casts 
over them. But, in every part of 
- the world and in every instance, 
the result has been the same; the 
process of extinction is either com- 
pleted or actively at work. The 
Indians of the Antilles, the Red 
man of North America, the South 
Sea Islanders, the Australians, even 
the New Zealanders (the finest and 
most pliable and teachable of sa- 
vages), are all alike dying out with 
sad rapidity—in consequence of 
the harshness, or in spite of the 
forbearance and protection, of the 
stronger and more capable Euro- 
pean. The negro alone survives— 
and, but for the observation of what 
is now going on in our sugar 
islands and in the United States 
we should say, seems likely to sur- 
vive. He only has been able to 
hold his own in a fashion, and 
to live and flourish side by side 
with masterful and mightier races, 
though in a questionable relation 
and with questionable results. But 
the exception is a confirmation of 
the general law. The negro is not 
only strong, docile, and prolific, 
but in some respects he is better 
adapted to surrounding conditions 
than his European neighbour, con- 
queror, or master; in certain cli- 
mates he, and not the white man, 
is ‘the favoured race ;’ and for 
many generations, perhaps for ages, 
in the burning regions about the 
equator, a black skin may take 
precedence of a large brain, and be 
a more indispensable condition of 
existence; or possibly the brain may 
grow larger without the skin grow- 
ing any whiter. The principle of 
‘natural selection’ therefore—of 
the superior and fitter races of 
mankind trampling out and re- 
placing the poorer races, in virtue 
of their superior fitness—would 
seem to hold good universally. 

So probably it does also, and 
always has done, in the case of 
nations; and the apparent excep- 
tions to the rule may be due only 
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to our erroneous estimate of the 
true elements of superiority. In 
the dawn of history the more cul- 
tivated and energetic races con- 
quered the weaker and less ad- 
vanced, reduced them to slavery, 
or taught them civilisation. It is 
true that in the case of the Greeks 
and Romans the coarser organi- 
sation and less developed brain of 
the latter easily overpowered and 
overshadowed probably the finest 
physical and intellectual nature 
that has yet appeared upon the 
earth ; but the Greeks, when they 
succumbed, had fallen away from 
the perfection of their palmier days ; 
they were enervated and corrupt to 
the very core; and the robuster 
will and unequalled political genius 
of their Roman conquerors consti- 
tuted an undeniable superiority. 
They triumphed by the law of the 
strongest— though their strength 
might not lie precisely in the 
noblest portion of man’s nature. 
Intellectually the inferiors of the 
Greeks whom they subdued, they 
were morally and volitionally more 
vigorous. The same may be said 
of those rude Northern warriors 
who at a later period flowed over 
and mastered the degenerate Roman 
world. They had no culture, but 
they had vast capacities; and they 
brought with them a renovating 
irruption of that hard energy and 
redundant vitality which luxury 
and success had nearly extinguished 
among those they conquered. They 
were then ‘ the most favoured race,’ 
the fittest for the exigencies of the 
hour, the best adapted to the con- 
ditions of the life around them; 
they prevailed, therefore, by reason 
of a very indisputable, though not 
the most refined sort of, superiority. 
With the nations of modern history, 
the same rule has governed the 
current of the world, though per- 
haps with more instances of at least 
apparent exception. Each nation 
that has dominated in turn, or oc- 
cupied the first post in the world’s 
BB 2 
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annals, has done so by right of 
some on: quality, achievement, or 
possession—then especially needed 
—which made it for the time the 
stronger, if not intrinsically the 
nobler, among many rivals. Intel- 
lect, and intellect applied alike to 
art, to commerce, and to science, at 
one period made the Italians the 
most prominent people in Europe. 
There was an undeniable grandeur 
in the Spanish nation in its cul- 
minating years towards the close 
of the fifteenth century which gave 
it a right to rule, and at once ex- 
plained and justified both its disco- 
veries and its conquests. No one 
can say that France has not fairly 
won her vast influence and her 
epochs of predominance by her 
wonderful military spirit and the 
peculiarity of her singularly clear, 
keen, restless, but not rich, intelli- 
gence. England owes her world- 
wide dominion and (what is far 
more significant and a greater sub- 
ject for felicitation) the wide diffu- 
sion of her race over the globe, to 
a daring and persistent energy with 
which no other variety of mankind 
is so largely dowered. And if in 
modern conflicts might has some- 
times triumphed over right, and 
the finer and kinder people fallen 
before the assaults of the stronger, 
and the events of history run coun- 
ter to all our truer and juster sym- 
pathies ; it is probably because in 
the counsels of the Most High, 
energy is seen to be more needed 
than culture to carry on the ad- 
vancement of humanity, and a com- 
manding will, at least in this stage 
of our progress, a more essential 
endowment than an amiable temper 
or a good heart. At all events it 
is those who in some sense are the 
sTrONGEST and the fittest who most 
prevail, multiply, and spread, and 
become in the largest measure the 
progenitors of future nations. 


But when we come to the case of 
individuals in a people, or classes 
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in a community—the phase of the 
question which has far the most 
practical and immediate interest for 
ourselves—the principle fails alto. 
gether, and the law is no longer su- 
preme, Civilisation, with its social, 
moral, and material complications, 
has introduced a disturbing and 
conflicting element. It is not now, 
as Mr. Wallace depicts, that intel- 
lectual has been substituted for 
physical superiority, but that arti- 
ficial and conventional havetaken the 
place of natural advantages as the 
ruling and deciding force. It is no 
longer the strongest, the healthiest, 
the most perfectly organised ; it is 
not men of the finest physique, the 
largest brain, the most developed 
intelligence, that are ‘favoured’ and 
successful ‘in the struggle for ex- 
istence ’—that survive, that rise to 
the surface, that ‘ natural selection’ 
makes the parents of future gene- 
rations, the continuators of a picked 
and perfected race. It is still ‘ the 
most favoured,’ no doubt, in some 
sense, who bear away the palm, 
but the indispensable favour is that 
of fortune, not of nature. The 
various influences of our social 
system combine to traverse the 
righteous and salutary law which 
God ordained for the preservation 
of a worthy and improving huma- 
nity; and the ‘varieties’ of man 
that endure and multiply their like- 
nesses, and mould the features of 
the coming times, are not the 
soundest constitutions that can be 
found among us, nor the most subtle 
and resourceful minds, nor the most 
amiable or self-denying tempers, 
nor even the most imperious and 
persistent wills, but often the pre- 
cise reverse—often those emascu- 
lated by luxury and those damaged 
by want, those rendered reckless by 
squalid poverty, and those whose 
physical and mental energies have 
been sapped, and whose morale has 
been grievously impaired, by long 
indulgence and forestalled desires. 
The two great instruments and 
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achievements of civilisation, are re- 
spect for life and respect for pro- 
perty. In proportion as both are 
secure, as life is prolonged and as 
wealth is accumulated, so nations 
rise—or consider that they have 
risen. Among wild animals the sick 
andmaimed are slain; among savages 
they succumb and die; among us 
they are cared for, kept alive, en- 
abled to marry and multiply. In 
uncivilised tribes, the ineffective 
and incapable, the weak in body or 
in mind, are unable to provide 
themselves food; they fall behind 
in the chase or in the march, they 
fall out, therefore, in the race of 
life. With us, sustenance and shel- 
ter are provided for them, and they 
survive. We pride ourselves—and 
justly—on the increased length of 
life which has been effected by our 
science and our humanity. But 
we forget that this higher average 
of life may be compatible with, and 
may in a measure result from, a 
lower average of health. We have 
kept alive those who, in a more 
natural and less advanced state, 
would have died—and who, looking 
at the physical perfection of the 
race alone, had better have been 
left to die. Among savages, the 
vigorous and sound alone survive ; 
among us, the diseased and en- 
feebled survive as well;—but is 
either the physique or the intelli- 
gence of cultivated man the gainer 
by the change? In a wild state, 
by the law of natural selection, only, 
or chiefly, the sounder and stronger 
specimens were allowed to continue 
their species; with us, thousands 
with tainted constitutions, with 
frames weakened by malady or 
waste, with brains bearing subtle 
and hereditary mischief in their 
recesses, are suffered to transmit 
their terrible inheritance of evil to 
other generations, and to spread it 
through a whole community. 
Security of property, security for 
its transmission, as well as for its 
enjoyment, is one of our chief boasts. 


Thousands upon thousands who 
never could themselves have ac- 
quired property by industry, or 
conquered it by courage, or kept it 
by strength or ingenuity, and who 
are utterly incompetent to use it 
well, are yet enabled by law to in- 
herit and retain it. They are born 
to wealth, they revel in wealth, 
though destitute of all the qualities 
by which wealth is won, or its 
possession made a blessing to the 
community. In a natural state of 
society they would have been pushed 
out of existence, jostled aside in the 
struggle and the race, and left by 
the way to die. In civilised com- 
munities they are protected, fos- 
tered, flattered, married, and em- 
powered to hand down their vapid 
incapacities to numerous offspring, 
whom perhaps they can leave 
wealthy too. In old and highly 
advanced nations, the classes who 
wield power, and affluence, and so- 
cial supremacy as a consequence of 
the security of property, do not as 
a rule consist—nay, consist in a 
very small measure—of individuals 
who have won, or could have won, 
those influences for themselves—of 
natural ‘kings of men;’ the élite 
lots in life do not fall to the élite of 
the race or the community. Those 
possessions and that position, which 
in more simply organised tribes 
would be an indication and a proof 
either of strength, of intelligence, 
or of some happy adaptation to sur- 
rounding exigencies, now in our 
complicated world indicate nothing 
—at least in five cases out of six— 
but merit or energy or luck in some 
ancestor, perhaps inconceivably re- 
mote, who has bequeathed his rank 
and property to his successors, but 
without the qualities which won 
them and warranted them. Yet 
this property and rank still enable 
their possibly unworthy and in- 
capable inheritors to take prece- 
dence over others in many of the 
walks of life, to carry off the most 
desirable brides from less favoured 
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though far nobler rivals, and (what 
is our present point) to make those 
brides the mothers of adegenerating, 
instead of an ever improving race. 

But even this by no means pre- 
sents the whole strength of the case. 
Not only does civilisation, as it exists 
among us, enable rank and wealth, 
however diseased, enfeebled, or un- 
intelligent, to become the conti- 
nuators of the species in preference 
to larger brains, stronger frames 
and sounder constitutions ; but that 
very rank and wealth, thus inherited 
without effort and‘in absolute secu- 
rity, tend to produce enervated and 
unintelligent offspring. To be born 
in the purple is not the right intro- 
duction to healthy energy; to be 
surrounded from the cradle with all 
temptations and facilities to self-in- 
dulgence, is not the best safeguard 
against those indulgences which 
weaken the intellect and exhaust 
the frame. No doubt noblesse oblige, 
and riches can buy the highest edu- 
cation, bating that education by 
surrounding circumstances which is 
really the only one that tells very 
effectually on the youthful plant. 
No doubt, too, there are splendid 
and numerous exceptions—instances 
in which rank is used to mould its 
heir to its duties, and in which 
wealth is used to purchase and 
achieve all that makes life noble 
and beneficent. But we have only 
to look around us, and a little be- 
low the surface, and then ask our- 
selves whether, asa rule, the owners 
of rank and wealth—still more the 
owners of wealth without rank— 
are those from whose paternity we 
should have most right to antici- 
pate a healthy, a noble, an energetic, 
or a truly intellectual offspring—a 
race fitted to control and _ guide 
themselves as well as others, to 
subdue the earth as well as to re- 
plenish it, to govern, to civilise, to 
illustrate, to carry forward, the 
future destinies of man ? 

And if it is not from the highest 
and most opulent, assuredly it is 
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not from the lowest and most indi- 
gent. The physique and the morale 
of both the extreme classes are im- 
perfect and impaired. The physique 
of the rich is injured by indulgence 
and excess—that of the poor by 
privation and want. The morale of 
the former has never been duly 
called forth by the necessity for 
exertion and self-denial ; that of the 
latter has never been cultivated by 
training and instruction. The in. 
tellects of both have been exposed 
to opposite disadvantages. The 
organisations of neither class are 
the best in the community; the 
constitutions of neither are the 
soundest or most untainted. Yet 
these two classes are precisely those 
which are, or are likely to be, pre- 
ponderatingly, the fathers of the 
coming generation. Both marry as 
early as they please and have as 
many children as they please,—the 
rich because it is in their power, 
the poor because they have no 
motive for abstinence ;—and as we 
know, scanty food and hard circum- 
stances do not oppose but rather 
encourage procreation. Malthus’s 
‘prudential check’ rarely operates 
upon the lower classes; the poorer 
they are, usually, the faster do they 
multiply ; certainly the more reck- 
less they are in reference to multi- 
plication. It is the middle classes, 
those who form the energetic, reli- 
able, improving element of the po- 
pulation, those who wish to rise and 
do not choose to sink, those in a 
word who are the true strength and 
wealth and dignity of nations,—it 
is these who abstain from marriage 
or postpone it. Thus the impru- 
dent, the desperate,—those whose 
standard is low, those who have no 
hope, no ambition, no self-denial,— 
on the one side, and the pampered 
favourites of fortune on the other, 
take precedence in the race of 
fatherhood, to the disadvantage or 
the exclusion of the prudent, the 
resolute, the striving and the self- 
restrained. The very men whom a 
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philosophic statesman, or a guide of 
some superior race would select as 
most qualified and deserving to 
continue the race, are precisely 
those who do so in the scantiest 
measure. Those who have no need 
for exertion, and those who have 
no opportunities for culture, those 
whose frames are damaged by in- 
dulgence, and those whose frames 
are weakened by privation, breed 
ad libitum ; while those whose minds 
and bodies have been hardened, 
strengthened and purified by tem- 
perance and toil, are elbowed quietly 
aside in the unequal press. Surely 
the ‘selection’ is no longer ‘natural.’ 
The careless, squalid, unaspiring 
Irishman, fed on potatoes, living in 
a pig-stye, doting on a superstition, 
multiplies like rabbits or ephemera : 
—the frugal, foreseeing, self-re- 
specting, ambitious Scot, stern in 
his morality, spiritual in his faith, 
sagacious and disciplined in his in- 
telligence, passes his best years in 
struggleand in celibacy, marries late, 
and leaves few behind him. Given 
a land originally peopled by a 
thousand Saxons and a thousand 
Celts,—and in a dozen generations, 
five sixths of the population would 
be Celts, but five sixths of the 
property, of the power, of the in- 
tellect, would belong to the one 
sixth of Saxons that remained. 
In the eternal ‘struggle for ex- 
istence,’ it would be the inferior 
and less favoured race that had pre- 
vailed,—and_ prevailed by virtue 
not of its qualities but of its faults, 
by reason not of its stronger vitality 
but of its weaker reticence and its 
narrower brain. 


Of course it will be urged that 
the principle of natural selection 
fails thus utterly because our civi- 
lisationis imperfect and misdirected ; 
because our laws are insufficient; 
because our social arrangements 


are unwise; because our moral 
sense is languid or unenlightened. 
No doubt, if our legislators and 
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rulers were quite sagacious and 
quite stern, and our people in all 
ranks quite wise and good, the 
beneficent tendencies of nature 
would continue to operate uncoun- 
teracted. No constitutions would 
be impaired by insufficient nutri- 
ment and none by unhealthy excess. 
No classes would be so undeveloped 
either in mind or muscle as to be 
unfitted for procreating sound and 
vigorous offspring. The sick, the 
tainted, and the maimed, would be 
too sensible and too unselfish to 
dream ‘of marrying and handing 
down to their children the curse of 
diseased or feeble frames;—or if 
they were not self-controlled, the 
state would exercise a salutary but 
unrelenting paternal despotism, and 
supply the deficiency by vigilant and 
timely prohibition. A republic is con- 
ceivable in which paupers should be 
forbidden to propagate ; in which 
all candidates for the proud and 
solemn privilege of continuing an 
untainted and perfecting race should 
be subjected to a pass or a com- 
petitive examination, and those only 
should be suffered to transmit their 
names and families to future genera- 
tions who had a pure, vigorous and 
well-developed constitution to trans- 
mit ;—so that paternity should be 
the right and function exclusively 
of the élite of the nation, and hu- 
manity be thus enabled to march 
on securely and without drawback 
to its ultimate possibilities of pro- 
gress. Every damaged or inferior 
temperament might be eliminated, 
and every special and superior one 
be selected and enthroned,—till 
the human race, both in its man- 
hood and its womanhood, became 
one glorious congregation of saints, 
sages, and athletes :—till we were 
all Blondins, all Shakespeares, 
Pericles’, Socrates’, Columbuses and. 
Fénelons. But no nation—in mo- 
dern times at least—has ever yet 
approached this ideal; no such 
wisdom or virtue has ever been 
found except in isolated individual 
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instances ; no government and no 
statesman has ever yet dared thus to 
supplement the inadequacy of per- 
sonal patriotism by laws so sapiently 
despotic. The face of the leading 
peoples of the existing world is not 
even set in this direction—but 
rather the reverse. The tendencies 
of the age are three especially ; 
and all three run counter to the 
operation of the wholesome law of 
‘natural selection.’ We are learn- 
ing to insist more and more on 
the freedom of the individual 
will, the right of every one to 
judge and act for himself. We are 
growing daily more foolishly and 
criminally lenient to every natural 
propensity, less and less inclined to 
resent, or control, or punish its in- 
dulgence. We absolutely refuse to 
let the poor, the incapable, or the 
diseased die; we enable or allow 
them, if we do not actually en- 
courage them, to propagate their 
incapacity, poverty, and constitu- 
tional disorders. And, lastly, de- 
mocracy is every year advancing in 
power, and claiming the supreme 
right to govern and to guide:— 
and democracy means the manage- 
ment and control of social arrange- 
ments by the least educated classes, 
—by those least trained to foresee or 
measure consequences,—least ac- 
quainted with the fearfully rigid 
laws of hereditary transmission,— 
least habituated to repress desires, 
or to forego immediate enjoyment 
for future and remote good. 


Obviously, no artificial prohibi- 
tions or restraints, no laws imposed 
from above and from without, can 
restore the principle of ‘ natural 


selection’ to its due supremacy 
among the human race. No people 
in our days would endure the ne- 
cessary interference and control ; 
and perhaps a result so acquired 
might not be worth the cost of ac- 
quisition. We can only trust to 
the slow influences of enlightenment 
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and moral susceptibility, percola- 
ting downwards and in time per- 
meating all ranks. We can only 
watch and be careful that any 
other influences we do set in mo- 
tion shall be such as, where they 
work at all, may work in the right 
direction. At present the prospect 
is not reassuring. We are pro- 
gressing fast in many points, no 
doubt, but the progress is not 
wholly nor always of the right sort, 
nor without a large per contra. 
Legislation and philanthropy are 
improving the condition of the 
masses, but they are more and 
more losing the guidance and go- 
vernance of the masses. Wealth 
accumulates above, and wages rise 
below ; but the cost of living aug- 
ments with both operations, till 
those classes—the stamina of the 
nation—which are neither too rich 
nor too poor to fear a fall, find 
marriage a hazardous adventure, 
aud dread the burden of large 
families. Medical science is miti- 
gating suffering, and achieving 
some success in its warfare against 
disease ; but at the same time it 
enables the diseased to live. It 
controls and sometimes half cures 
the maladies that spring from pro- 
fligacy and excess, but in so doing 
it encourages both, by stepping in 
between the cause and its conse- 
quence, and saving them from their 
natural and deterring penalties. It 
reduces the aggregate mortality by 
sanitary improvements and precanu- 
tions; but those whom it saves 
from dying prematurely it preserves 
to propagate dismal and imperfect 
lives. In our complicated modern 
communities a race is being run 
between moral and mental en- 
lightenment and the deterioration 
ot the physical constitution through 
the defeasance of the law of natu- 
ral selection ;—and on the issues of 
that race the destinies of humanity 
depend. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CREED AND OPINIONS OF THE CAUCASIAN 
CHAMPION OF THE CHURCH. 


T was an unlucky day for Mr. 
Disraeli’s reputation, if a proud 
day for him personally, when, by a 
series of lucky accidents and against 
the national judgment, he became 
provisional Prime Minister. ‘ Capax 
imperii nisi imperasset.’ All the 
marked qualities of his mind and 
character have been placed in broad 
relief. All his words and actions 
have been minutely scrutinised by 
reason of the weight and importance 
with which his new position has 
invested them. Constant reference 
has been made to his published 
writings and past career to explain 
the present or forecast the future ; 
and the broad general result is a 
feeling of astonishment at the suc- 
cess with which so prolonged a 
course of mystification has been pur- 
sued, Allis delusion, noughtistruth. 
He has rigidly, we had almost said 
conscientiously, abided by the sys- 
tem of deception laid down in Vivian 
Grey, and his wonderful nerve, 
even more than the versatility and 
fertility of his genius, has enabled 
him to rise by means and instru- 
ments which, had he quailed or 
faltered, would have crumbled to 
dry ashes in his grasp. ‘There 
wants but one thing more—courage, 
pure perfect courage; and does 
Vivian Grey know fear? He 
laughed a laugh of bitterest deri- 
sion.” For courage read audacity : 
for fear read shame: and this passage 
may be accepted as prophetic. 
There was a brief interval, when 
he was actively co-operating with 
the Young England party, during 
which he gave promise of better 
things. They had no objection to 
any amount of paradox, but they 
were much too clever to be put off 
with mere words, and his speeches 
at this time occasionally deviated into 


sound views and solid arguments, 
which he has recently tried hard to 
explain away. It was in one of 
these (April, 1844) that he pro- 
nounced the Established Church 
(‘an alien church’ as he designated 
it) the main cause of the disorders 
of Ireland, and ecclesiastical equa- 
lity essential to the amelioration of 
even the physical condition of the 
people. But from the time he 
made it his chief business to con- 
ciliate and become the leader of the 
so-called Conservatives, he has com- 
monly dispensed altogether with 
soundness of argument or accuracy 
of statement. 

He has improved on the maxim 
touching the use of speech popu- 
larly attributed to Talleyrand, and 
no man has carried farther the art 
of using ambiguous expressions, 
admitting of varying or opposite in- 
terpretations being put upon them 
to suit or serve the purpose of the 
hour. Indeed, he has carried this 
art so far, that it has become a 
second nature to him, and he can- 
not speak plainly or give a straight- 
forward answer when, as he might 
read on the vexed faces of his fol- 
lowers, evasion and equivocation 
are misplaced. One half, and the 
most stinging half, of Sheridan’s 
well known repartee is applicable 
to him ; if he does not trust to his 
memory for his jokes, he certainly 
trusts to his imagination for his 
facts, whilst he falsifies history with 
a persistency and completeness 
worthy of Wraxall. The public are 
already familiar with his mode of 
dealing with political or profane 
history ; but comparatively few are 
aware that he has treated sacred 
history and scriptural authorities 
in precisely the same fashion: 
the result being a most extra- 


1 Vivian Grey, ch. vii. 
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ordinary jumble of mystery and 
mysticism, of maudlin Christi- 
anity and inflated Judaism, which 
suggests the image of the blotted, 
rather than the blank, leaves be- 
tween the Old and New Testament.! 

We readily concede to others the 
liberty of opinion we claim and 
exercise in these pages. Far be it 
from us to attempt to raise against 
Mr. Disraeli any of those religious 
or semi-religious cries he is so fond 
of raising against others. More- 
over, there is some embarrassing 
truth mixed up with his para- 
doxes; and the worst of his theo- 
logical theories and doctrines are 
not more revolting or absurd than 
those of some venerated divines 
who have undertaken to explain 
the inexplicable. But he is the 
champion of Church and State; 
he is the discoverer of the Ri- 
tualist and Ultramontane plot 
against the Queen’s supremacy ; 
he is the writer of the Maundy 
Thursday letter; he is the bottle- 
holder of the Bishop of Oxford, and 
it was under the apostolic sanction 
of that distinguished prelate that 
he expounded the angelic theory 
of poor human nature —that he 
denounced, en masse, several of the 
profoundest thinkers and most en- 
lightened writers of our day. He 
deals in judgments, is prodigal 
of dispensations, and unveils the 
designs of Providence. It will 
presently appear, if it has not 
been already collected from his 
language and conduct, that he ad- 
vocates intolerance, and that he 


speaks of ‘the equivocal principle 
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of religious liberty’ as fraught with 
unmixed evil to mankind. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes a 
duty to investigate his personal 
creed or semblance of a creed, if 
only to test his qualifications for 
the part he is playing. But it 
is from the clerical point of view 
that we now propose to judge him ; 
and if we show that he has sys. 
tematically contravened the arti- 
cles of the Anglican Faith, that he 
is the very opposite of what is con- 
ventionally called orthodox, it is 
enough. 

The passages on which we rely 
are taken, not from his speeches or 
novels, in which he has occasionally 
trifled with sacred subjects, but 
from a work published in the matn- 
rity of his intellect and fame, when 
he was the leader of his party in 
the House of Commons, and could 
not have forgotten the deep respon- 
sibilities under which he wrote. Lord 
Greorge Bentinck : @ Political Bio- 
graphy, appeared in 1851, and the 
chapter (chap. xxiv.) entitled ‘ The 
Jewish Question,’ taken in connec- 
tion with the relations and position 
of the writer, is one of the strangest 
and most startling pieces of compo- 
sition to be found among the curio- 
sities of literature. 

Weneed hardly remind his clerical 
admirers that the supposed scrip- 
tural predictions of the dispersion of 
the Jews occupy an important place 
in the evidences of Christianity ;* 
and one of the most learned and en- 
lightened of modern historians, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. Milman), 
regards the scattered condition of 


' Louisa: He (Isaac) isa Jew. Jerome: Another mistake; he has been a Christian 


these six weeks. 


Ferdinand: Ay, he left his old religion for an estate, and has not 


had time to get a new one. JLowisa: But stands like a dead wall between church and 
synagogue, or like the blank leaves between the Old and New Testament.— The Duenna, 
Act 1. se. 3- 

* See Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, Part 2, chapter i. Prophecy. There is nothing 
in the Evangelists portending the lasting dispersion of the Jews. ‘And they shall fall 
by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,’ 
Luke xxi.24. Paley interprets this prophecy (recorded also by Matthew and Mark) as 
referring merely to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the objection which he labours 
to remove is that the prediction may have been preceded by the event. 
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the devoted race as the fulfilment 


ofa doom. After narrating the de- 


struction of the city, Dr. Milman 
proceeds : 


The political existence of the Jewish 
nation was annihilated ; it was never again 
recognised as one of the states or kingdoms 
of the world. Judza was sentenced to 
be portioned out to strangers—the capital 
was destroyed—the temple demolished— 
the royal house almost extinct—the high 
priesthood buried under the ruins of the 
Temple. Our history has lost, as it were, 
its centre of unity; we have to trace a 
despised and obscure race in almost every 
region of the world; and connect, as we 
can, the loose and scattered details of their 
story... . 

Wherever they have been allowed to 
dwell unmolested, or still more in honour 
and respect, they have added largely to the 
stock of national wealth, cultivation, and 
comfort. Where, as has been more usually 
the case, they have been barely tolerated, 
where they have been considered, in public 
estimation, the basest of the base, the very 
outcasts and refuse of mankind; they have 
gone on accumulating those treasures which 
they dared not betray or enjoy ; in the most 
barbarous periods they kept up the only 
traffic and communication which subsisted 
between distant countries ; like hardy and 
adventurous miners, they were always at 
work under the surface of society, slowly 
winning their way to opulence. Perpetually 
plundered, yet always wealthy ; massacred 
by thousands, yet springing up again from 
their undying stock, the Jews appear at all 
times and in all regions; their perpetuity, 
their national immortality, is at once the 
most curious problem to the political in- 
quirer; to the religious man a subject of 
profound and awful admiration. 


On this essential point, Mr. Disraeli 
is at direct issue with the orthodox : 
‘It is alleged,’ he writes, ‘that 
the dispersion of the Jewish race 
is a penalty incurred for the com- 
mission of a great crime: namely, 


the crucifixion of our blessed 
Lord in the form of a Jewish 
prince, by the Romans, at Jeru- 
salem, and at the instigation of 
some Jews, in the reign of Augustus 
Cesar. Upon this, it may be ob- 
served, that the allegation is neither 
historically true nor dogmatically 
sound.’ 

Passing over the palpable ana- 
chronism of placing the crucifixion 
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in the reign of Augustus, it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that Mr. Disraeli is 
in earnest when he speaks of ‘ our 
blessed Lord’ in the form of a 
Jewish prince. But to proceed: 

‘1. Not historically true. It is 
not historically true, because at the 
time of the advent of our Lord, the 
Jewish race was as much dispersed 
throughout the world as at this 
present time, and had been so for 
many centuries. Europe, with the 
exception of those shores which are 
bathed by the midland sea, was 
then a primeval forest, but in every 
city of the great Eastern monarchies 
and in every province of the Roman 
empire, the Jews had been long 
settled. We have not precise au- 
thority for saying that at the advent 
there were more Jews established 
in Egypt than in Palestine, but it 
may unquestionably be asserted that 
at that period there were many more 
Jews living, and that too in great 
prosperity and honour, at Alexan- 
dria than at Jerusalem. It is evi- 
dent from various Roman authors 
that the Jewish race formed no in- 
considerable portion of the multi- 
tude that filled Rome itself, and 
that the Mosaic religion, undis- 
turbed by the state, even made 
proselytes. But it is unnecessary 
to enter into any curious researches 
on this head, though the authorities 
are neither scant nor uninteresting. 
We are furnished with evidence the 
most complete and unanswerable of 
the pre-dispersion by the sacred 
writings themselves. Not two 
months after the crucifixion, when 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity 
first descended on Jerusalem, it 
being the time of the great festi- 
vals, when the Jews according to 
the custom of the Arabian tribes, 
pursued to this day in the pilgrim- 
age of Mecca, repaired from all 
quarters to the central sacred place, 
the holy writings inform us that 
there were gathered together in 
Jerusalem, “‘ Jews, devout men, out 
of every nation under heaven.” ’ 
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The Jews had emigrated largely 
and founded numerous colonies 
prior to the advent; but the state- 
ment that they were as much dis- 
persed throughout the world before 
the destruction of their city as at 
the present time, is one which no 
writer who valued his character for 
accuracy would risk; andthe readers 
of Strabo, Appian, Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, or the imperial Histoire 
de Jules César (ch. iv.) will be 
somewhat surprised to hear that 
Europe, with the exception of the 
shores of the Mediterranean, was 
then a primeval forest. As for the 
argument drawn from the gathering 
together of Jews out of every nation 
under heaven at the great festivals, 
an analogous argument, based on 
the Pan-Anglican Synod, might be 
used to show that the members of 
the Anglican church are similarly 
dispersed. 

One plausible reason for suppos- 
ing that the dispersion of the 
Jews has fixed attention more than 
the dispersion of any other race 
or nation, and that an undue stress 
may consequently have been laid 
upon it, is their scrupulous ad- 
herence to their distinctive creed, 
rites, and customs, with their re- 
fusal to amalgamate with any people 
or community of which they civilly 
or politically form part. This has 
been left unnoticed by Mr. Disraeli, 
although he might have made a 
better point out of it than any he 
has contrived to hit upon. We 
come next to his favourite style of 
paradox, of which he has made so 
prodigal a use in his political con- 
troversies : 

‘ Nor is it indeed historically true 
that the small section of the Jewish 
race which dwelt in Palestine re- 
jected Christ. The reverse is the 
truth. Had it not been for the 
Jews of Palestine the good tidings 
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of our Lord would have been un. 
known for ever to the northern and 
western races. The first preachers 
of the gospel were Jews, and none 
else; the historians of the gospel 
were Jews, and none else. No one 
has ever been permitted to write 
under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit except a Jew. For nearly a 
century no one believed in the good 
tidings except Jews. They nursed 
the sacred flame of which they were 
the consecrated and hereditary de- 
positories. And when the time was 
ripe to diffuse the truth among the 
ethnicks, it was not a senator of 
Rome or a philosopher of Athens 
who was personally appointed by 
our Lord for that office, but a Jew 
of Tarsus, who founded the seven 
churches of Asia. And that greater 
church, great even amid its terrible 
corruptions, that has avenged the 
victory of Titus by subjugating the 
capital of the Cesars, and has 
changed every one of the Olympian 
temples into altars of the God of 
Sinai and of Calvary, was founded 
by another Jew, a Jew of Galilee.’! 

It was nearly a century, there- 
fore, from the first announcement 
of the glad tidings till the time was 
ripe to diffuse the truth among the 
ethnicks ; i.e. till the preaching of 
St. Paul. But let that, too, pass. 
The essential point here pressed 
upon us is that the Jews who dwelt 
in Palestine did not, as a body, 
community, or race, reject Christ; 
because the first converts, the first 
preachers of the gospel, and the 
historians of the gospel, were, or 
rather had been, Jews. This is 
the same kind of sophistry by which 
Mr. Disraeli tried to make out at 
Edinburgh that Liberal legislation, 
including parliamentary reform, Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and free trade, 
was entirely owing to the Tory 
party although in open defiance of 





’ This claim on the behalf of the Jews to all the honour and glory of having 


founded Christendom had been already advanced and eloquently supported by Sidonia in 
Tancred, chap. xl. 
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their principles, because the chief 
promoters of those measures had 
been Tories at some period or other. 
But was it as a Tory that Pitt 
brought forward his scheme of par- 
liamentary reform in 1783, or that 
Peel carried Catholic emancipation 
and the repeal of the corn laws? 
Was it as Jews that the apostles 
preached, that the evangelists wrote, 
that St. Paul founded the seven 
churches of Asia, that St. Peter 
founded (if he did found) that 
greater church which has avenged 
the victory of Titus ? 

An orthodox divine would urge 
that individual instances of faith 
aggravated the general hardness of 
heart and stiff-neckedness. He 
would request Mr. Disraeli to ex- 
plain the popular demand for Bar- 
abbas; or he would dwell (as the 
sceptic also will dwell) upon the 
confirmed and traditional incredu- 
lity of the people who personally 
witnessed the miracles, saw the veil 
of the temple rent, felt the earth 
quake, and refused to say with the 
centurion, ‘ Truly this was the Son 
of God.’ 

The Jews, then, being the foun- 
ders and promoters, instead of the 
opponents, of Christianity, the no- 
tion that the present condition of 
the race is a judgment or a penal 
infliction is dismissed, and declared 
to be neither historically nor dog- 
matically sound, ‘But dogmatically 
considered, the subject of the cruci- 
fixion,’ he proceeds, ‘ must be viewed 
in a deeper spirit.’ 

‘When the ineffable mystery of 
the Incarnation was consummated, 
a divine person moved on the face 
of the earth in the shape of a child 
of Israel, not to teach but to expiate. 
True it is that no word could fall 
from such lips, whether in the form 
of profound parable, or witty retort, 
or preceptive lore, but to guide and 
enlighten ; but they who in those 
somewhat lax effusions, which in 
these days are honoured with the 
holy name of theology, speak of the 
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morality of the gospel as a thing 
apart and of novel revelation, would 
do well to remember that in pro- 
mulgating such doctrines they are 
treading on very perilous ground. 
There cannot be two moralities ; 
and to hold that the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity could teach a 
different morality from that which 
had been already revealed by the 
First Person of the Holy Trinity is 
a dogma so full of terror that it may 
perhaps be looked upon as the in- 
effable sin against the Holy Spirit. 
When the lawyer tempted our Lord, 
and inquired how he was to inherit 
eternal life, the great Master of 
Galilee referred him to the writings 
of Moses. There he would find 
recorded “the whole duty of man’”’ 
—to love God with all his heart, and 
soul, and strength, and mind, and 
his neighbour as himself. These 
two principles are embalmed in the 
writings of Moses, and are the 
essence of Christian morals.’ 

Here again our Caucasian teacher 
is all abroad, and would have done 
well, before rushing on so boldly, 
to consult some of those ‘ some- 
what lax effusions which in these 
days are honoured with the holy 
name of theology.’ Theology is no 
more a holy name than geology or 
zoology, and theological writers are 
often lax enough in all conscience. 
But those of whom he speaks must 
be more than commonly superficial, 
if he could not have learned from 
them that a different morality 
does not imply a contradictory 
one ; that a second revelation in a 
more advanced stage of human pro- 
gress may expand and improve 
upon, without abrogating, the first ; 
that the Sermon on the Mount is 
not inconsistent with the Ten Com- 
mandments delivered on Mount 
Sinai; and that St. Paul un- 
doubtedly held the dogma which 
‘may perhaps be looked upon 
as the ineffable sin.’ The truth 
is, Mr. Disraeli cannot fling off his 
original faith: the Old Testament 
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is to him what the Koran was to 
Omar when that pious Mussulman 
devoted the Alexandrian library to 
the flames, on the ground that books 
which agreed with the Koran were 
superfluous, and books which dif- 
fered from it heretical. If (which 
may be granted to him) the two 
grand principles, the essence of 
Christian morals, are embalmed in 
the writings of Moses, what is the 
use of the morality of ‘ novel reve- 
lation ’ embalmed in the writings of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
St. John, or St. Paul?! Such is the 
obvious tendency of Mr. Disraeli’s 
reasoning. He will not even admit 
that the moral amelioration of man- 
kind was a secondary or subsidiary 
object or advantage of Christianity : 

‘It was for something deeper than 
this, higher and holier than even 
Moses could fulfil, that angels an- 
nounced the Coming. It was to 
accomplish an event preordained 
by the Creator of the world for 
countless ages. Born from the 
chosen house of the chosen people, 
yet blending in his inexplicable na- 
ture the divine essence with the 
human elements, a sacrificial me- 
diator was to appear, appointed be- 
fore all time, and purifying with 
his atoning blood the myriads that 
had preceded and the myriads that 
will follow him. The doctrine em- 
braces all space and time, nay, chaos 
and eternity; divine persons are 
the agents, and the redemption of 
the whole family of man the result. 
If the Jews had not prevailed upon 
the Romans to crucify our Lord, 
what would have become of the 
Atonement ? But the human mind 
cannot contemplate the idea that 
the most important deed of time 
could depend upon human will. 
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The immolators were preordained 
like the victim, and the holy race 
supplied both. Could that be a 
crime which secured for all man- 
kind eternal joy? Which van- 
quished Satan, and opened the gates 
of Paradise? Such a tenet would 
sully and impugn the doctrine that 
is the corner-stone of our faith and 
hope. Men must not presume to 
sit in judgment on such an act. 
They must bow their heads in awe 
and astonishment and trembling 
gratitude.’ 

We entirely agree that the mys- 
tery is beyond the compass of our 
intelligence— 


Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything, and everything is 
nought. 


Why, then, does Mr. Disraeli 
dogmatise upon it P—why does 
he rush wildly into fatalism, con- 
founding divine excellence with 
human guilt, excluding merit and 
denying crime? ‘If the Jews had 
not prevailed upon the Romans to 
crucify our Lord, what would have 
become of the atonement?’ And 
if Judas Iscariot had not betrayed 
him? ‘The immolators were pre- 
ordained, like the victim ; and the 
holy race supplied both.’ What a 
source of pride and self-congratu- 
lation for the race which supplied 
not only the traitor, but the impeni- 
tent thief; only unluckily there is 
no scripture warrant for supposing 
that the immolators had merited 
either reward in this world or 
eternal happiness in the next. 
According to St. Matthew, Judas 
cast down the pieces of silver in 
the temple and departed, and went 
away and hanged himself; ‘and 
the chief priests bought with them 


* Referring to our Saviour’s words in answer to the lawyer (Matt. xxii.), Paley 
quaintly remarks, ‘Nor do I think that it detracts much from the merit of the answer, 


that these precepts are extant in the Mosaic code,’ 


(Evidences, Part 2, chap.i.) He also 


argues that to expect or look for discoveries in morality is altogether a mistake; and he 
makes the superiority of the Christian morality consist in the stress it lays on virtues 
like charity, meekness, humility, and forgiveness of injuries, which were not held of 
equal account in any preceding system or code of ethics. 
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the potter’s field, to bury strangers 
in. Wherefore that field was 
called, The field of blood.’ Accord- 
ing to St. Peter (Acts i.), ‘ this 
man (Judas) purchased a field 
with the reward of iniquity; and 
falling headlong, he burst asunder 
in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out. And it was known 
unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; 
insomuch as that field is called in 
their proper tongue, Aceldama, that 
is to say, The field of blood.’ 
Each of these accounts purports to 
be the confirmation of a prophecy, 
and they agree in the essential 
fact: that Judas came to an un- 
timely end, strongly resembling 
what is popularly called a judg- 
ment, and that his memory was ac- 
cursed. The thieves, also, accord- 
ing to the Caucasian theory, must 
be regarded as preordained acces- 
sories. According to St. Matthew, 
they both, joining in the profane 
mockery, ‘cast the same in his 
teeth.’ According to St. Luke, one 
rebuked the hardened wickedness 
of the other. ‘And Jesus said unto 
him, Verily I say unto thee, to-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ 
Will Mr. Disraeli venture to impugn 
the divine justice as manifested in 
this distinction? Will he venture 
to say that both the thieves stood 
on the same footing, being equally 
irresponsible for what they said ? 
Better go the entire length with 
the Calvinist, and contend that all 
concerned in the great crime were 
not only predestined to take part in 
it, but predestined to suffer eternal 
punishment for it. 

We have been at some pains to 
show that Mr. Disraeli’s theology 
(holy or unholy) is the reverse 
of orthodox. His morality is 
equally anomalous, inasmuch as he 
altogether discards the considera- 
tion of motive as a sign or element 
of innocence or guilt. The chief 
priests and scribes, swayed by pride, 
fear, and selfishness; the fierce 
populace clamouring for innocent 
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blood; the traitor who sells his soul 
for thirty pieces of silver, the ir- 
resolute governor, the mocking 
soldiers, the impenitent thief, were 
no more guilty of a crime than if 
they had one and all acted from the 
noblest and purest motives! Then 
what is virtue? What is vice? 
How are we to test the moral 
qualities of any given line of con- 
duct? Is aman who does good in 
his own despite—nay, when intend- 
ing to do evil—to be deemed a good 
man? We should like to know 
what Mr. Disraeli’s clerical con- 
stituents think on this subject? 
Another Maundy Thursday or 
Whit Monday epistle would not be 
thrown away upon it. 

In his last memorable oration at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who insists on treating the 
Irish Church as the keystone of the 
British constitution, spoke thus :— 

‘But what is most strange and 
singular in this eventful history is 
that just at the moment when a 
constituent body is about to be 
established which will represent all 
classes, all interests, and all opinions 
in the United Kingdom, no doubt 
more fully and more completely 
than before, or was anticipated even 
by those favourable to political 
change—what is most strange and 
singular is that this great consti- 
tuent body, founded upon those en- 
larged sympathies and interests, 
will be called upon as their first 
duty to decide whether they will 
sustain, or whether they willsubvert, 
the constitution of their country. 
I confess that I cannot resist re- 
cognising the hand of Providence 
in this awful dispensation.’ 

This discovery of an ‘awful dis- 
pensation’ astonished many and 
frightened some. Interpreted by 
the light of Calvinism, it is intel- 
ligible enough. Mr. Disraeli was 
preordained to carry a Reform Bill 
which bids fair to prove the ruin of 
his party. Mr. Gladstone was pre- 
ordained to propose and haply effect 
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the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church; which was also preor- 
dained (although the coincidence 
seems quite natural) to be the first 
great question submitted to the re- 
formed constituencies, and they are 
preordained to turn out the Cau- 
casian Premier. 

Admitting the partial degradation 
of the Jewish race, Mr. Disraeli pre- 
fers a claim for them to ‘all the 
honour and favour which, in civi- 
lised and refined nations, should be 
the lot of those who charm the public 
taste and elevate the public feeling.’ 
He ‘ hesitates not to say that there is 
no race at this present, and fol- 
lowing in this only the example of 
a long period, that so much delights 
and fascinates, and elevates, and 
ennobles Europe, as the Jewish.’ It 
is principally through the medium 
of music that they have worked 
marvels: ‘When the Russian, the 
Frenchman, and the Anglo-Saxon, 
amid the applauding theatres or the 
choral voices of solemn temples, 
yield themselves to the full spell of 
a Mozart or a Mendelssohn, it seems 
difficult to comprehend how these 
races can reconcile it to their hearts 
to persecute a Jew.’ Then, they 
have attained high distinction in 
other branches of the fine arts and 
in literature ; but it is curious that, 
among his illustrations and ex- 
amples, some of which are apocry- 
phal at best, he has altogether 
omitted to name Rachel and Henri 
Heine. The Jews have other and 
still higher claims on the gratitude 
of mankind : 

‘The Jews represent the Semitic 
principle: all that is spiritual in 
our nature. They are the trustees 
of tradition and the conservators of 
the religious element. They are a 
living and the most striking evi- 
dence of the falsity of that per- 
nicious doctrine of modern times, 
the natural equality of man. The 
political equality of a particular 
race is a matter of municipal ar- 
rangement, and depends entirely on 
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political considerations and circum. 
stances ; but the natural equality of 
man now in vogue, and taking the 
form of cosmopolitan fraternity, is 
a principle which, were it possible 
to act on it, would deteriorate the 
great races and destroy all the 
genius of the world. What would 
be the consequence on the great 
Anglo-Saxon republic, for example, 
were its citizens to secede from 
their sound principle of reserve, 
and mingle with their negro and 
coloured populations ? In the course 
of time they would become so deterio- 
rated that their states would probably 
be reconquered and regained by the 
aborigines whom they have expelled, 
and who would then be their supe- 
riors. But though nature will never 
ultimately permit this theory of 
natural equality to be practised, the 
preaching of this dogma has already 
caused much mischief, and may oc- 
casion much more. The native 
tendency of the Jewish race, who 
are justly proud of their blood, is 
against the doctrine of the equality 
of man. 

‘They have also another charac- 
teristic, the faculty of acquisition. 
Although the European laws have 
endeavoured to prevent their ob- 
taining property, they have never- 
theless become remarkable for their 
accumulated wealth. Thus it will 
be seen that all the tendencies of 
the Jewish race are conservative. 
Their bias is to religion, property, 
and natural aristocracy; and it 
should be the interest of statesmen 
that this bias of a great race should 
be encouraged, and their energies 
and creative powers enlisted in the 
cause of existing society.’ 

If they have occasionally proved 
unworthy of their high mission, 
this is solely because society has 
chosen to persecute the race which 
should furnish its choice allies. 
What have been the consequences ? 
‘They may be traced in the last 
outbreak of the destructive prin- 
ciple in Europe. An insurrection 
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takes place against tradition and 
aristocracy, against religion and 
property. Destruction of the Se- 
mitic principle, extirpation of the 
Jewish religion, whether in the 
Mosaic or in the Christian form, 
the natural equality of man and the 
abrogation of property, are pro- 
claimed by the secret societies who 
form provisional governments, and 
men of Jewish race are found at 
the head of every one of them. 
The people of God co-operate with 
atheists; the most skilful accumu- 
lators of property ally themselves 
with communists; the peculiar and 
chosen race touch the hand of all 
the seum and low castes of Europe!’ 

This is rather an awkward ad- 
mission, and a little further on, we 
find: ‘ It is no doubt to be deplored 
that several millions of the Jewish 
race should persist in believing in 
only a part of their religion; but 
this is a circumstance which does 
not affect Europe, and time, with 
different treatment, may remove the 
anomaly which perhaps may be ac- 
counted for.’ 

He accounts for it by the asser- 
tion that the existing Jews are the 
descendants of the various colonies 
and emigrations which, voluntary 
or forced, long preceded the advent. 
‘Centuries must have passed in 
many instances before the Jewish 
colonies heard of the advent, the 
crucifixion, and the atonement; the 
latter, however, a doctrine in perfect 
harmony with Jewish ideas. When 
they first heard of Christianity, it 
appeared to be a Gentile religion, 
accompanied by idolatrous prac- 
tices, from which severe monotheists 
like the Arabians always recoil.’ 

It will be observed that Mr. Dis- 
raeli has already spoken of Christi- 
anity as a part of the religion of the 
Jews. This mode of expression is re- 
peated when, after recapitulating the 
causes which led to their prolonged 
unbelief, he asks: ‘Is it, therefore, 
wonderful that a great portion of 
the Jewish race should not believe 
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in the most important portion of 
the Jewish religion?’ According to 
him, therefore, Judaism contains 
Christianity as the greater contains 
the less, and when a Jew turns 
Christian, he simply becomes a com- 
plete or perfect Jew. Only let the 
Jew alone, and he will soon see 
that Christianity, instead of being 
inimical or antagonistic, is the pride, 
the honour, the crowning ornament, 
the elevation and consummation, of 
his creed. 

‘ Perhaps, too, in this enlightened 
age, as his mind expands and he 
takes a comprehensive view of this 
period of progress, the pupil of 
Moses may ask himself, whether all 
the princes of the house of David 
have done so much for the Jews as 
that Prince who was crucified on 
Calvary? Had it not been for Him 
the Jews would have been compara- 
tively unknown, or known only as 
a high Oriental caste which had 
lost itscountry. Has not He made 
their history the most famous in 
the world? Has not He hung up 
their laws in every temple? Has 
not He vindicated all their wrongs ? 
Has not He avenged the victory of 
Titus and conquered the Cesars ? 
What successes did they anticipate 
from their Messiah? The wildest 
dreams of their rabbis have been 
far exceeded. Has not Jesus con- 
quered Europe and changed its 
name into Christendom ? 

‘These may be dreams, but there 
is one fact which none can contest. 
Christians may continue to perse- 
cute Jews and Jews may persist in 
disbelieving Christians, but who 
can deny that Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Incarnate Son of the Most High 
God, is the eternal glory of the 
Jewish race ?’ 

It may be doubted whether en- 
lightened Jews are precisely of 
this opinion, considering what an 
amount of persecution and degra- 
dation has been entailed upon them 
by ‘the eternal glory’ of their 
race. If the wildest dreams of the 
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rabbis have been exceeded, it has 
not been by the fulfilment of those 
dreams. The successes they anti- 
cipated from their Messiah could 
not have included the destruction 
of their city, or the dispersion of 
their people, or the establishment 
of Christendom as a standing mo- 
nument of their hard-heartedness. 
The most advanced pupil of Moses 
would find it difficult to explain 
how ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’ can be 
said to have vindicated the wrongs 
inflicted in His name to do Him 
honour; and any pupil advanced 
enough to take in the full scope 
of Mr. Disraeli’s argument would 
cease to be a Jew. Possibly the 
orthodox Anglican, the recipient 
of the Maundy Thursday epistle 
for example, would be as much 
puzzled as the pupil of Moses. At 
all events, it would need all the 
weight of his Caucasian correspon- 
dent’s authority to reconcile him 
to the doctrine, that the blessings 
of Christianity are entirely owing 
to the race who disbelieve and re- 
pudiate it. 

The exaggeration and loose logic 
of these declamatory bursts are 
owing to that condition of intel- 
lect which is brought about by 
habitually trifling with truth. If 
Mr. Disraeli can be called ear- 
nest and consistent in anything, 
he is thoroughly earnest and con- 
sistent in maintaining the supe- 
riority of Judaism and the Jews 
over all other religious systems and 
races upon earth. All his opinions 
(we repeat) are coloured by his 
hereditary faith. Even when he 
expatiated the other day on the 
paramount necessity of connecting 
the principle of religion with the 
principle of government, what he 
had in his mind was the Jewish 
theocracy, not the cherished Church 
and State doctrine of the Anglican 
divine. 

He was treading on dangerous 
ground when he composed this 
famous chapter, but he had good 
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reasons for the bold, uncompro. 
mising announcement of his creed 
at the particular period. Shortly 
before the session of 1848, Lord 
George Bentinck (who died in the 
autumn of that year) had been com. 
pelled to surrender the Tory leader. 
ship in consequence of his advocacy 
of Jewish Emancipation. If Mr, 
Disraeli had stood firmly and faith. 
fully by his noble friend, that mea- 
sure would probably have been ac. 
celerated by some years. But the 
sacrifice was too great ; for this was 
precisely one of those occasions when, 
as we formerly remarked, a spark 
of principle would have blown the 
whole fabric of his political fortunes 
into the air. He resolved to trim 
and temporise ; and his course was 
marked by his usual ingenuity and 
fertility of resource. He had simul- 
taneously to conciliate his race and 
his party; and he succeeded to ad- 
miration. 

‘You,’ he said to the Jews, ‘are 
a chosen people, and an exception 
should be made in your favour, if 
you think it prudent or compatible 
to be amalgamated civilly or politi- 
cally with an inferior breed.’ ‘ You,’ 
turning to his party, ‘are quite 
right in adopting intolerance as 
your principle; and far be it from 
me to press for even an insulated 
departure from it, if you think that, 
the door once opened, all sorts of 
sectarians will rush in.’ Accord- 
ingly, he made a speech or two in 
laudation of Hebrew virtue and 
genius ; but when (August 5, 1850) 
it was moved ‘that this House will, 
at the earliest opportunity in the 
next session of Parliament, take 
into its serious consideration the 
form of the Abjuration Oath, with 
a view to relieve Her Majesty's 
subjects professing the Jewish reli- 
gion,’ he divided with the Noes. 

Chapter XXV. of the Political 
Biography opens thus :— 

‘It would seem to follow from the 
views expressed in the preceding 
chapter, that in communities pro- 
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fessing a belief in our Lord, the 
Jewish race ought not to be subject 
to any legislative dishonour or dis- 
qualification. These views, how- 
ever, were not those which in- 
fluenced Lord George Bentinck in 
forming his opinion that the civil 
disability of those subjects of her 
Majesty who profess that limited be- 
lief in divine revelation which is 
commonly called the Jewish reli- 
gion, should be removed. He had 
supported a measure to this effect 
in the year 1833, guided in that con- 
duct by his devoted attachment to 
the equivocal principle of religious 
liberty, the unqualified application 
of which principle seems hardly 
consistent with that recognition of 
religious truth by the state to which 
we yet adhere, and without which 
it is highly probable that the nor- 
thern and western races, after a dis- 
turbing and rapidly degrading pe- 
riod of atheistic anarchy, may fa- 
tally recur to their old national 
idolatries, modified and mythically 
dressed up according to the spirit 
of the age.’ 

By ‘recognition of religious truth 
by the State,’ he means neither 
more nor less than establishment 
and endowment for the propagation 
of a selected creed ; without which, 
we are assured, it is highly pro- 
bable that the most enlightened 
of civilised communities will fall 
back through atheism into idol- 
atry— that the English, French, 
and Germans will abandon Chris- 
tianity for the Druidical, Scandi- 
navian, or Celtic forms of super- 
stition! It had been already laid 
down in a preceding passage that 
to admit the natural equality of 
man, and act upon it, would expose 
the great Anglo-Saxon republic to 
be conquered and replaced by the 
aborigines—i.e. by the Indian tribes 
whom they have been improving off 
the face of the earth! 

Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez le 
Tartare. Scratch our Caucasian Pre- 
mier and you will find the Hebrew. 
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We do not say this in an invidious 
or depreciatory sense, for we agree 
in much of what he says of the origi- 
nal qualities of his race. What we 
mean is that toleration, like charity 
or humility, is not a Jewish vir- 
tue; that the chosen people repu- 
diated it upon principle; and that 
he is a genuine son of Israel in this 
particular. He flies off into ex- 
travagance at the bare notion of 
religious liberty: the slightest de- 
parture from the theocratic principle 
is worse than foreign conquest ; and 
he cannot so much as imagine two 
or more Churches coexisting, unless 
one of them is made pararfount by 
the State. Thus (May 4) in the 
course of a formal and premeditated 
statement, he said : 

‘ The consequences of the applica- 
tion of that principle (of disesta- 
blishment) to England would be 
very serious. If the union between 
Church and State is abolished, the 
Church must either become an im- 
perium im imperio, and so become 
probably more important than the 
State, and weaken the action of 
Government, or it must break into 
endless sects and schisms, which 
would finally be absorbed by the 
traditions and discipline of the 
Church of Rome.’ 

We look upon this to be about 
one of the most absurd statements 
ever made from the Treasury Bench 
upon a grave occasion; and well 
might Mr. Gladstone remind him 
that it was not to the Church of 
Rome that he had to apologise for 
such a prophecy, but to the Pro- 
testants of England, ‘ because we 
have been in the belief that there is 
in the religion we profess some- 
thing in the nature of a guarantee 
and security, and we regard these 
opinions that threaten it with ab- 
sorption and extinction through the 
power of the Church of Rome as 
servile and debasing.’ To compli- 
cate the absurdity, and illustrate 
the reckless inconsistency of posi- 
tion after position which he takes 
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up, it will be remembered that his 
Government was then actually en- 
gaged in a negotiation with the 
Catholic Prelates of Ireland, with 
the view of legalising and aggran- 
dising the very influences which 
he affects to dread. ‘Such be your 
gods, oh Israel!’ Such is the man 
whom the Anglican clergy have deli- 
berately accepted as their champion 
in an emergency, when, if they 
cease to command public esteem 
and confidence, they are lost. 

We are tempted to conclude with 
an extract from Lord Macaulay’s 
article on Barére, which, when two 
or three expressions have been 
omitted or construed in a political 
sense, strikes us to be curiously in 
point : 

‘ We cannot say that we contem- 
plate with equal satisfaction the 
fervent and constant zeal for reli- 
gion, which, according to M. Hip- 
polyte Carnot, distinguished Barére ; 
for, as we think that whatever 
brings dishonour on religion is a 
serious evil, we had, we own, in- 
dulged a hope that Barére was an 
atheist. We now learn, however, 
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that he was at no time even a 
sceptic ; that he adhered to his faith 
through the whole Revolution ; and 
that he has left several manuscripts 
on divinity. One of these is a pious 
treatise, entitled, “ Of Christianity 
and of its Influence.” Another trea- 
tise consists of Meditations on the 
Psalms, which will doubtless con- 
sole and edify the Church. 

‘This makes the character com- 
plete. Whatsover things are false, 
whatsoever things are dishonest, 
whatsoever things are deceitful, 
whatsoever things are of doubtful 
repute—all these things, we knew, 
were blended in Barére. But one 
thing was still wanting, and that 
M. Hippolyte Carnot has supplied. 
When to such an assemblage of 
qualities a high profession of piety 
is added, the effect becomes over. 
powering. We sink under the con- 
templation of such exquisite and 
manifold perfection; and feel, with 
deep humility, how presumptuous it 
was in us to think of composing the 
legend of this beatified athlete of 
the faith.’ 
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CAREFUL examination of the 
planetary system brings out 

an evident classification into three 
main groups, each possessing dis- 
tinctive features of its own. In 
that interior zone which is closed 
up more immediately round the 
source of light and attraction, we 
find four bodies—we shall be by 
this time excused if we do not add 
the supposititious Vulcan to the 
number—having many properties 
in common. While each of these 
globes possesses that individuality 
of character which throughout this 
wonderful creation seems insepa- 
rably associated with individuality 
of existence, there is a limit of dif- 
ference as to diameter and density, 
and, so far as is known, as to 
spheroidal form and period of rota- 
tion, which throws, so to speak, 
a similarity of colouring over them 
all. The connection thus indicated 


is further borne out by the regular 
progression of their distances from 
their common centre of motion, and 
of course by the periods of revolu- 
tion which those distances, accord- 
ing to the harmonies of the uni- 


verse, of necessity require. Then 
comes an unexpected break: the 
sequence is interrupted, the family 
likeness ceases. The group is ter- 
minated abruptly by what was for- 
merly considered a void, but which 
is now found to be a region thickly 
crowded with objects of characters 
altogether diverse from the former, 
but not less distinctive; those of 
minuteness and multitude. So 
small that even with all the refine- 
ments of modern optical skill the 
investigation of their diameters 
would in almost every instance be 
a hopeless effort, they throng their 
allotted region, if such a word may 
be allowed when the interspaces are 
still millions of miles, in a manner 
elsewhere unexampled; and the hun- 
dred now nearly filled up may very 


possibly stand as a mere fraction of 
their total sum. But this group 
comes to an end in turn, or, more 
correctly speaking, our power of 
tracing it terminates; it may, in- 
deed, be spread out even to the 
utmost verge of our system, but we 
have no right to speculate on what 
is ever likely to remain invisible. 
Then succeeds a third group, in 
which we might fancy a species of 
reaction, attended, as is frequently 
the case in reactions, with a mea- 
sure of fuller development. The 
progression of distances and asso- 
ciated periods is resumed ; but the 
wide expansion of magnitude, the 
singular diminution of density, the 
great increase, as far as can be 
observed, of rotatory speed and 
polar flattening, all converge to- 
wards a general character of simi- 
larity among themselves, deviating 
widely from the type of the inner- 
most group. And there is yet one 
more point in which this diversity 
comes out forcibly,—the attendance 
of retinues of minuter planets, obey- 
ing their respective primaries as 
centres of attraction. It will be 
obvious that this characteristic, 
this point of family likeness, must 
be one of much importance and 
especial signification. The other 
variations, so far as we trace them, 
are differences in degree; but this 
is a difference in kind, affecting, 
not the individual character of the 
planet, but its dignity as a subor- 
dinate centre of a dependent sys- 
tem. Now it is precisely in this one 
very striking distinction, this point 
of widest divergence between the 
outermost and innermost class, that 
an exception occurs in favour of 
one of the latter family ; and that 
our earth, in every other respect an 
associate of the internal group, re- 
ceives an addition which establishes 
for it a rank of itsown. The ex- 
ception, remarkable as being a soli- 
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tary one, is worthy of notice in 
another respect, as not occurring in 
that outermost position in the inte- 
rior series, where, if anywhere, an 
approximation to the arrangement 
existing beyond it might have ap- 
peared less improbable. Suddenly, 
as it were, and in a manner which 
no analogy could have anticipated, 
we find the globe which we occupy 
invested with a portion of the 
honour bestowed otherwise exclu- 
sively upon a far distant group, and 
on this sole ground enabled to claim 
kindred with the leading family of 
the great system. In the absence 
of all data, we can push these re- 
flections no further; but we cannot 
doubt that the sign which we are 
unable to interpret is one of deep 
and momentous import in the won- 
derful order and unsearchable har- 
monies of the Creator’s universe. 
The broad fact on which we have 
been commenting is too obvious to 
have escaped earlier notice. It was 
remarked by the eminent seleno- 
graphers, Beer and Midler, thirty 
years ago, that by the possession of 
a satellite the earth is transferred 
to the rank of the greater and 
more distant members of our sys- 
tem. They have made, however, 
an additional observation, which 
deserves to be remembered, that 
from the large proportion which 
the bulk of the moon bears to that 
of the earth, quite dissimilar to that 
of other satellites, we may be called 
a double planet, bearing some 
analogy to the systems of binary 
stars; and hence, they remark, the 
moon is well worthy of all the at- 
tention which it hasalways received. 
This, after what has been said, 
will be easily admitted. But even 
in the absence of this source of in- 
terest, its mere vicinity would ren- 
der it the first, because the easiest, 
object of telescopic inquiry. Some 
of the more distant members of our 
system may be more intrinsically 
remarkable, as Mars, from his sin- 
gular likeness, and Saturn, from his 
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equally singular unlikeness, to our. 
selves; to say nothing of the unri. 
valled elegance and magnificence of 
the attendant ring-system of the 
latter. But in dealing with these 
objects, even the colossal instru- 
ments of the present day leave us 
painfully sensible of the vastness 
of the intervening space. Four hun- 
dred, or even twenty-five, millions 
of miles, tell heavily upon our mag- 
nifying power; and turning to the 
moon at a quarter of a million is felt 
to be almost a coming home again. 
In so close a neighbourhood even 
the unassisted eye can trace the 
beginning of discovery. In that 
group of delicate but persistent 
shadowings, we might fancy analo- 
gies with the continents and oceans 
of our earth; and the occasional 
inequality of the inner boundary, 
or terminator as astronomers teach 
us to call it,—what is this but the 
clear indication of a mountainous 
surface? Full of expectation, we 
shall call to our aid the ‘ optic tube,’ 
and that expectation will be abun- 
dantly gratified ; and not only abun- 
dantly but readily. We do not 
require the appliances of Parsons- 
town or Greenwich. Even the little 
spy-glass of Galileo, if we might— 
but we hardly may—thus speak of 
the parent of the subsequent won- 
ders of optical skill ; even this feeble 
instrument showed its inventor the 
true character of that globe, all 
roughened with cavities ‘like the 
eyes in a peacock’s tail ;’ and the 
laborious investigations of Beer and 
Midler (or rather of Midler, for 
the former is believed to have done 
little more than supply the sinews 
of war) were accomplished with 
what would now be considered but 
a mediocre amount of illumination 
and magnifying power. And each 
successive increase of optical capa- 
city brings out an increasing com- 
plexity of detail, equally interesting 
from its variety and overwhelming 
from its profusion. The attempt to 
do it justice has been the parent 
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of voluminous treatises; and yet 
justice has never been done: jus- 
tice, that is, of course, not to the 
unapproachable reality, but to the 
telescopic picturing of the scene. 
Would this appear to any one a 
statement coloured by enthusiastic 
feeling ? Let him take the first 
opportunity of testing it with a 
good instrument, and let him qualify 
it as he may feel inclined, when he 
has gazed well and long upon that 
marvellous wilderness. 

It must, however, be admitted, 
that here; as in many other cases, 
it is one thing to see, another to 
understand ; and that the first im- 
pression of wonder is not always 
followed up by an equal amount of 
intelligent comprehension. This, 
perhaps, is not fair matter of sur- 
prise. An untrained eye is as an 
unsharpened tool; the relief of 
vivid light and absolutely black 
shadow does not commend itself at 
once to the mind, especially in a 
bird’s-eye view ; and a little atten- 
tion and thought may be required 
to make out the meaning of what 
we see. But, once understood, how 
wonderful is that scene! And how 
natural and how strong will be the 
desire to know as much of it as may 
be permitted to human faculties by 
the Creator of both it and them! 
What has been already ascertained 
about it? How much have astro- 
nomers been able to grasp of its 
true significance ? How far have 
two centuries and a half of unre- 
mitted effort diminished the optical 
distance between us and our sa- 
tellite? Even such an outline of 
an answer as we can here give will 
not be without its interest. 

We cannot now enter upon the 
earlier history of selenography ; but 
if we take it up a little more than 
thirty years ago, when the first 
general map on a sufficient scale 
that of Beer and Maidler—appeared, 
we may assert that many important 
advances have since been made. 
Their great work—great certainly 
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for its epoch, and the result of 
enormous labour—no longer main- 
tains the position which it then 
seemed likely to occupy for genera- 
tions. Serving rather as a basis 
for other records, than as a final 
document in itself, it has been made 
the substratum of explorations, 
which, though for the most part 
inferior in extent, have been supe- 
rior in minuteness and precision ; 
and selenography is every day as- 
suming an aspect more accordant 
with our progress in other branches 
of knowledge. We might have said 
less disaccordant. For if it is on 
the one hand gratifying to astro- 
nomers, that they know more of 
many portions of that remote globe 
than geographers do of some parts 
of our own, it is on the other hand 
unsatisfactory to feel how much is 
still unexplored, though the means 
of reaching it are completely under 
command. It must be admitted 
that celestial observation, as a 


whole, has by no means kept pace 


with its facilities. Time was, and 
that not long ago, when the defi- 
ciency lay in the latter; when the 
scarceness and costliness of the 
means of discovery accounted for 
the tardiness of its advance. But 
these are things of the past; and 
the wonder now is, what becomes 
of the comparative profusion of 
high-class telescopes annually pro- 
duced, which our forefathers could 
not have paid to possess. The 
solution lies in a limited compass. 
The great majority must have come 
into the possession of those who 
either do not know how, or do not 
care, to use them, or will not 
trouble themselves to make known 
their results. Many are the eyes 
that cannot see, the hands that can- 
not draw, the pens that cannot 
describe, with accuracy sufficient 
for these delicate purposes. There 
is no royal road to successful obser- 
vation: the eye, the hand, the 
judgment—all require a certain 
amount of training, in order that 
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the indications of the instrument 
may be received and interpreted 
aright: and hence, though it may 
be true that a good telescope is 
likely to make a good observer, even 
as a good organ is said to make a 
good organist, yet there may be 
many degrees, and a long progres- 
sion, of badness, before he is made. 
And thus it happens that in the 
majority of cases, the optician’s is 
as yet in advance of the observer’s 
skill. 

Still, with much allowance for 
incompetency or supineness, and a 
large margin left for blundering, 
we may not deny that selenography 
has made progress of late, and is 
daily pushing on. Great things are 
in contemplation, and matters will 
not long remain as Beer and Midler 
left them. We are in early expec- 
tation from Athens of a lunar deli- 
neation—that of Lohrmann, com- 
pleted by his worthy successor 
Schmidt—which will far surpass 


anything we now possess; and in 
the remoter distance the labours of 


our own accurate and indefatigable 
Birt, aided by the zeal and patience 
of many a kindred workman, will 
ultimately issue in the production 
of a chart, the value of which we 
may hope will correspond with its 
scale of nearly seventeen feet in 
diameter. And if we are in no 
position to lay before our readers 
anything approaching, even re- 
motely, to a full and connected ex- 
position of selenographical achieve- 
ment, we may still venture upon 
such a statement of intermediate 
and provisional results as may at 
least awaken interest, and provide 
materials for reflection. 

We may begin with Beer and 
Madler’s assertion that the moon is 
no copy of the earth. Features 
indeed there are of strong resem- 
blance, and many an analogy will 
float with more or less distinctness 
before the mental view: sometimes 
a dim adumbration; sometimes a 
tangible identity. But the latest, 
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as the earliest, impression will be 
that of a strange, peculiar, and but 
imperfectly intelligible scene. If 
we are to attempt a sketch, how- 
ever meagre, first we have great 
level regions, usually, though not 
invariably, of inferior reflective 
power, in some parts as flat as the 
African deserts or the steppes of 
Tartary: in other places and in- 
deed more frequently, threaded as 
it were, but not interrupted, by 
long low narrow banks, sometimes 
straight, at others curved, serpen- 
tine, branching, or interwoven, and 
reminding us of the veins that raise 
the delicate skin of a high-bred 
horse. These levels are often 
sprinkled with projecting rocks, or 
diversified by groups of hills, or 
broken up by greater mountains, 
or by the results of an explosive 
force with which we shall soon be 
further acquainted. Their boun- 
daries, sometimes ill-marked transi- 
tions to higher or brighter ground, 
are at others formed by the boldest 
cliffs, such as border no terrestrial 
sea, rising at once to a super-Alpine 
elevation. These were the seas, 
and these their shores, in the esti- 
mation of some of the earlier ob- 
servers, even as they are still in the 
accustomed nomenclature ; but only 
for convenience’ sake; no trace of 
water being discoverable there. 
They are surrounded and separated 
by vast mountain ranges, hill- 
countries, and table-lands; and 
these are intersected by valleys of 
every diversity of dimension and 
form—some of this infinitely varied 
scenery as much resembling, as 
other parts are unlike, the arrange- 
ments of our globe. The first pro- 
bable impression, that the character 
of the lunar scenery is invariably 
more abrupt and magnificent than 
that of the earth, will be found on 
closer examination to be in some 
measure mistaken. It is undoubt- 
edly far more striking as a whole, 
and unrivalled in many of its de- 
tails ; and especially in the profu- 
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sion with which many of those de- 
tails are repeated and accumulated 
within a circumscribed space: yet 
still it is believed that the types of 
most of these exist among our- 
selves. Even those strange laby- 
rinths where hundreds will not 
count the crowd of contiguous 
hillocks, and those marvellous pa- 
rallelisms where over large areas 
all objects are drawn into rows, or 
into double lines crossing as if in 
network, are not without terrestrial 
analogues, though mere samples, as 
it were, of the fuller development 
of the moon. There are marvellous 
things on earth, such as, unseen, 
would scarcely have been be- 
lieved; and it may be a question 
whether the rudimentary form, so 
to speak, of every lunar wonder 
may not be found nearer home. 
In one class of scenery there cer- 
tainly is no comparison. The re- 


action of the interior upon the sur- 
face, as Humboldt calls it—the 
voleanic or erupted part of the 


crust, is incalculably superior both 
in its dimensions and its extent. 
Admitting—what certainly appear- 
ances indicate—the entire absence 
of water or any visible fluid on our 
satellite, we are led to infer the de- 
ficiency of all those sedimentary 
and alluvial deposits which over- 
spread so great a portion of the 
earth, and to conjecture, in our ig- 
norance, that all that we see upon 
the moon is the work of fire. But 
apart from merely fused material, 
of which possibly, if all secondary 
and tertiary strata were removed, 
there might be an equal proportion 
on either globe, the terrestrial foci 
of actual eruption are, and ever have 
been, few and feeble contrasted 
with the breadth and depth and 
multitudinous aggregation of the 
voleanic cavities of the moon. 
Circles, we may hardly call them 
craters, not merely as large as 
English counties or German prin- 
cipalities, but reaching 100 miles or 
even half as much more, in breadth, 
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are far from rare; their cavities so 
depressed, and their boundaries so 
lofty, that, planted within them, 
Alps, or even in places Andes, 
would disappear. And from this 
gigantic bulk the series is conti- 
nuous, down to the minutest pits 
our instruments can reach, of a few 
hundred yards in diameter; some- 
times wholly insulated ; at others 
strung together in long rows; at 
others again crowded up in chaotic 
confusion. Among, through, and 
over these varied objects the eye 
will frequently catch narrow lines, 
straight or curved, and sometimes 
branching: black, or white, accor- 
ding as the sunlight picks them 
out or passes them, coming usually 
from nothing and ending nowhere, 
and seeming to be cracks, of no 
great depth, arising from contrac- 
tion. 

Such are the general features of 
our satellite. More intelligible, 
doubtless, by far, to us, in their un- 
changing clearness, than those of 
the earth would be to a dweller 
upon the moon, whose view would 
be often obscured by our haze, and 
intercepted by huge shifting masses 
of cloud—equally incomprehensible 
there, with the outspread levels of 
the great and wide sea, or the 
glittering radiance of the polar 
snow. Thus far we have been 
steadily winning our way. But the 
explorer must beware of boasting. 
A few days shall pass since our 
last examination : the sun shall rise 
to its full height in the lunar sky, 
and we shall be involved in irre- 
mediable perplexity. Throughout 
wide and strongly featured areas, 
great part of our well-remembered 
landmarks will be gone: the sha- 
dowy gulfs, and terraced rings, and 
aspiring summits, that we had 
begun to make out so well, will 
many of them be utterly lost in a 
wilderness of shining streaks and 
specks and dots innumerable, re- 
lieved by sharp patches and diffused 
clouds of deep clear grey. In many 
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parts nothing whatever of our for- 
mer knowledge will be left us. And 
even where the main features are 
not obliterated, we shall often find 
that they have undergone unac- 
countable and apparently capri- 
cious transformation. What is the 
meaning of all this? Local colour, 
it will be said; the varying hues of 
the surface, blended by distance 
into white and grey; as probably 

might be the case with terrestrial 
colouring in a similarly remote 
prospect : nor need we be surprised 
at the glittering radiance of some 
of the more luminous portions, 
when we consider what must be 
the effect under the like circum- 
stances of chalky strata, or remem- 
ber that the granite of the summit 
of Kinchinjunga can barely be dis- 
tinguished from its coating of 
eternal snow. All this is no doubt 
true as afact; but as an explanation 
it leaves us nearly as badly off as 
before, since every attempt to show 
why that local colouring i is, at least 
in many places, so utterly inde- 

pendent of the relief of the surface, 

or may be almost said to set it at 
defiance, is a humiliating failure. 
This at any rate is the case with 
those Jong luminous streaks which 
overspread so great an extent of 
the globe ; passing indiscriminately 
over and through every variety of 
formation that encounters their 
path, invisible in any kind of shaded 
relief in the rays of the rising or 
setting sun, but coming into pro- 
minence as soon as the shadows 
have shrunk away with his increa- 
sing elevation. And what makes 
the matter even worse is that most 
of these white rays, notwithstanding 
their inordinate length and entire 
want of relation to the throng of 
voleanic forms through and over 
which they pass, are distinct radia- 
tions from certain grand centres of 
eruptive power. Theories have been 
proposed, equally ingenious and in- 
adequate. Baffled and perplexed, 
we are obliged to look on in igno- 
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rant dissatisfaction, and wait till 
the declining sun shall again bring 
out the aspect which we have al- 
ready studied with some success, 
and which will form the subject of 
the few remarks which yet remain, 
For though we are in no position 
to bring ‘forward anything like a 
connected or substantial selenolo- 
gical theory, yet many a feature of 
that surface speaks to us in a voice 
as definite as those geological utter- 
ances which are generally deemed 
satisfactory, and many more are 
suggestive of ideas worthy of being 
pursued for the present, even though 
future experience should lead to 
their rejection. 

We may safely begin, then, with 
the assumption that the lunar cavi- 
ties are the analogues of terrestrial 
craters. They differ indeed in many 

respects besides that of bare dimen- 
sions. Instead of being compara- 
tively small openings on elevated 
summits, they are capacious gulfs, 
—literally ‘ xparijpec, crateres,’ bowls, 
whose interiors are depressed below 
the surrounding level; their width 
bears a far greater proportion to 
their depth; and the tapering cone 
is replaced by an expanded and 
frequently very complex ring. Yet 
none of these discrepancies appear 
beyond the simple explanation of a 
gravitating force more than six 
times less than that existing on the 
earth, the eruptive energy being 
supposed nearly the same, and a 
due margin left for ignorance as to 
nature of the materials, and the 
degree of their fasibility and co- 
hesion. These allowances made, all 
seems to point to volcanic agency. 
The surface has evidently been dis- 
placed by most vehement expansion 
from beneath, acting every way 
from a central focus, the exact po- 
sition of which is often indicated by 
a great mound, the expiring effort 
of its power. Not unfrequently 
radiating currents, entirely distinct 
from the level light-streaks already 
mentioned, indicate an outpouring 
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of material from within, whether as 
fused and viscid lava, or in dis- 
continuous streams of unmelted or 
reconsolidated blocks. A linear ar- 
rangement too, of the foci of erup- 
tion, as over some mighty crack, is 
equally observable on either globe. 
The advocates of the elevation 
theory have not failed to seek out 
corroborative evidence in the moon ; 
but, without entering into the ter- 
restrial controversy, we may re- 
mark that though in some instances 
—such as Copernicus—a wide area 
has been gently upheaved around 
the site of the outburst, the reverse 
is more commonly noticeable ; and, 
generally speaking, we should re- 
quire not merely the whole ring, 
but also its outer slope, to refill the 
capacity of the crater. Of fire, we 
can claim no direct evidence. The 
burning volcanos of the elder Her- 
schel and others are known to have 
been mere illusory effects of ‘ earth- 
shine ’ in the lunar night, rendering 
feebly visible the spots most con- 


spicuous in the light of day: the 
vivid but minute and soon exhausted 
points of brightness which have 
occasionally been noticed on that 
side, have left no visible trace when 
their sites have passed into the 


broad sunshine. Still, in the sup- 
posed absence of water, whether 
fluid or vaporous, we have no 
readier, aS we require no more 
efficient, agent than fire. It may 
indeed be fairly maintained that 
gaseous material must also have 
been concerned in every case of 
explosion. The action of heat is 
expansive and liquefacient, but not 
explosive, excepting through the 
sudden dilatation of some elastic 
medium ; and if we find, as we do 
find, evidence of such upheaval and 
dislocation of heavy substances, as 
cannot well be ascribed to mere 
expansion and pressure, it seems 
difficult to dispense with the pre- 
sence of aériform matter suddenly 
liberated from restraint and flashing 
out its almost irresistible power. 
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We ought, indeed, to bear in 
mind the possibility, which does 
not seem to have been considered, 
that these colossal formations may 
have been the result of forces act- 
ing in a more gradual manner, and 
with less temporary vehemence, 
than may seem to comport with the 
term explosion. It is not incom- 
patible with mechanical laws that 
the expulsion of the contents of 
those great cavities may have been 
effected by a process less rapid and 
tumultuary than that which Vesu- 
vius or Cotopaximay display. The 
fact, nevertheless, of swelling, up- 
heaval, and overflow on so large a 
scale, seems beyond any probable 
explanation to be derived from heat 
alone, in the absence of matter in 
an aériform and highly expansible 
condition. 

But, whether we may prefer sup- 
posing that this elastic material 
escaped by way of sudden explo- 
sion, or more gradual liberation from 
the feebler pressure on the lunar sur- 
face, it may at once be objected, 
you would thus introduce the rudi- 
ment of that atmosphere which is 
now generally denied to the moon. 
True, but is there sufficient ground 
for the denial? And has there not 
been some confusion of two entirely 
distinct propositions—tlie one, that 
it has an atmosphere similar to our 
own, which no reasonable person 
can maintain? the other, that it 
may, at least, have an atmosphere 
analogous to our own, proportioned 
to its magnitude and attractive 
power, though differing, very pos- 
sibly, in chemical constitution: 
which we believe is by no means 
indefensible ? Here we have started 
a fresh inquiry, and we must go a 
little out of our way if we follow it, 
but it is interesting in itself, and, 
as we shall find, by no means un- 
connected with our general view. 

The inference that because the 
moon has no atmosphere like our 
own, it has therefore no atmosphere 
at all, is an obvious fallacy. It is 
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based upon two assumptions, neither 
of which is capable of upholding it. 
The one is, that if the moon has an 
atmosphere, it must be chemically 
a repetition of our own; the other, 
that this being granted, it must be 
visible to us. As to the first, we 
may revert to the dictum of Beer 
and Miidler, ‘the moon is no copy 
of the earth,’ and therefore we have 
no reason to anticipate precise simi- 
larity in this respect; the second 
is even less plausible, for the pro- 
portion of density and height would 
be entirely altered by the inferior 
attractive power of the smaller 
globe. Schroter, following in part 
Melanderhjelm, has made the den- 
sity of the lunar atmosphere less 
than one twenty-eighth of our own, 
and whether this computation may 
be numerically accurate or not, the 
envelope must at any rate be of a 
delicacy imperceptible at the dis- 
tance of the earth, especially since, 
as Schréter has remarked, its denser 
strata would be entirely confined to 


those lower regions, so very little 
of which ever comes out on the 
profile of the limb. And hence we 
see why no trace of it is caught in 
solar eclipses, or, unequivocally at 


least, in stellar occultations. But, 
it may be urged, no clouds have 
ever been known to obscure, no 
mists to dilute, the well known fea- 
tures there; no twilight introduces 
or follows the direct solar ray. Per- 
haps so. Some good observers have 
thought otherwise, and the question 
may not be finally closed. But if it 
were, if Schréter was mistaken as 
to those minute variations which he 
referred to that cause, if he should 
stand unsupported in his assertion 
of an occasional faint crepuscular 
prolongation of the tapering horns, 
we must ask whether we have any 
right to suppose that it would have 
manifested itself in this way? 
Would such obscurations exist in 
the absence of aqueous vapour ? 
Or, if present, would that vapour 
condense into great conspicuous 
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masses in a medium of such exces. 
sive tenuity? Would broad rain- 
clouds, or towering ‘palaces of 
thunder’ such as darken the earth, 
be formed in an almost thirty-fold 
rarer atmosphere? But, it may be 
objected, did not the illustrious 
Bessel completely disprove any re- 
fracting medium round the lunar 
sphere, from the want of displace. 
ment in the stars that appear to 
pass behindit? He thought so, and 
it has been triumphantly repeated 
as finally conclusive ever since, till 
a short time ago the deduction 
crumbled down beneath the touch 
of Airy, and in the opinion of some 
astronomers, has been even trans- 
formed into a fair presumption the 
opposite way. It is thus that the 
arguments of doubt or disbelief 
may, to some minds at least, be 
neutralised. But this is not all. 
There is yet a surplus on the affir- 
mative side. The inference, already 
referred to, from a protracted series 
of explosions in every portion of 
the lunar globe, has, we believe, 
not hitherto received attention, 
though it harmonises perfectly with 
the opinion of one of the greatest 
authorities—De la Rue—that it is 
difficult to conceive any chemical 
formation of matter without an 
atmosphere. Analogy, as far as it 
extends, is all in favour of such 
an appendage. There is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that 
our globeforms any exception in this 
respect. On the contrary, the tokens 
of an atmosphere are sufficiently 
evident in Venus, in Mars, in Jupi- 
ter, in Saturn, and probably in 
Mercury: that is, in every case 
where they could reasonably be ex- 
pected. Nor is it even certain that 
it is absent from the moons of 
Jupiter. Minute as those atten- 
dants are, in comparison with their 
magnificent master, they by no 
means approximate to points. Our 
better telescopes can lay hold of 
their little discs and show their 
spotted character, while the vari- 
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able aspect of those markings seems 
to lead us—though it must be owned 
not with certainty—to the idea of 
an atmospheric covering ; not with 
certainty, because a rotatory motion 
might be thealternative. We must 
take into account also the consti- 
tution of matter. As far as we 
know, its gaseous form is equally 
likely to occur with its solid or its 
fluid, in every situation where it 
would not be exposed to a degree 
of cold to us utterly unknown, 
and certain not to be found in the 
brilliant sunshine that the moon 
reflects to us. And since, of all 
elements, oxygen is the most uni- 
versally diffused, constituting one 
third, or according to Humboldt, 
one half of the weight of the earth’s 
crust, and entering abundantly even 
into those stony fragments that are 
constantly showered upon us from 
remoter and less known regions, 
he would be a bold man that would 
deny it to the moon, and reduce 
our companion to a mass of metal, 
pure, or combined only with sul- 
phur, carbon, and such like elemen- 
tary substances. And if oxygen is 
there, as we have such strong 
ground for believing, in combina- 
tion, may we not reasonably infer 
its presence also in a state of elastic 
freedom P 

Such is the form in which the 
argument may be presented by the 
advocates of a lunar atmosphere, 
without having recourse to the 
ingenious hypothesis of Hansen. 
That great mathematician supposed 
from theoretical considerations, that 
the centre of gravity of the moon 
is not coincident with the centre 
of its spherical form: this would 
be equivalent to an elevation of 
the hemisphere next the earth, 
and depression of the more distant 
one, with regard to anything of a 
movable nature; and hence to pass 
round to the back of the moon would 
be going down-hill, and that to such 
an extent—about thirty-six miles 
—that water, air, and organisation, 
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similar to our own, may exist there. 
The mathematical soundness of this 
theory has been controverted ; and, 
as we have seen, it is not essential 
to the discussion, which has already 
led us so far away from our original 
train of ideas, that we must apolo- 
gise for its length, and resume, as 
speedily as possible, our position as 
spectators of the convulsed and 
shattered foci of activity upon the 
moon. And to take up the thread 
of our deduction where we dropped 
it, we may proceed to say that, 
whatever may have become of the 
elastic material concerned in dislo- 
cating the surface, it is at any rate 
probable that each eruption would 
be preceded by a softening, if not 
liquefaction of the crust; and that 
this preparatory work, since it does 
not appear to have been effected by 
water, may most naturally be re- 
ferred to the agency of fire, and 
that consequently there is a degree 
of analogical propriety in speaking 
of the volcanos of the moon. 

If we may consider this esta- 
blished—as far as our present data 
extend—we proceed to another pro- 
position, admitting of more imme- 
diate proof: that this action, like the 
corresponding terrestrial energy, 
has been at once continuous, and 
decreasing, from some very early 
period. This is demonstrable to 
the eye from the constantly recur- 
ring encroachment, all over the 
surface, of smaller circles upon the 
outline of larger ones, while the re- 
versed proportion is hardly to be 
found. An experienced observer 
may in fact read, in the aspect of 
every region of the moon, some 
pages of its former story. From 
the probable dissimilarity of ma- 
terials in different districts, he may 
hesitate to assign a contempora- 
neous epoch to formations of corre- 
sponding magnitude; yet even this 
assumption might not be void of 
likelihood; and though no scale of 
time may be introduced without a 
greater risk of error than upon the 
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earth, still it would not be possible 
to overlook the progressive degra- 
dation of the eruptive power, ex- 
hibited in a well marked series of 
continuously decreasing magnitude, 
down to the smallest openings, 
whose relative position proves their 
comparative recency of origin. 
Whether the same power may 
not still be in operation is at pre- 
sent an undecided point; it is ad- 
mitted that the principal features 
have been fixed during the tele- 
scopic era, and in that minute de- 
tail, where we might most reason- 
ably look for change, our maps 
unfortunately cannot be trusted. 
There are nevertheless cases, to 
which, as this question is of much 
interest, and has of late given a 
considerable impulse to observa- 
tion, we may be permitted to refer 
with some minuteness. From a 
comparison of his own with prece- 
ding delineations and descriptions, 
Schréter was of opinion that be- 
sides the many small variations the 


cause of which he sought in a lunar 
atmosphere, there was evidence of 


much physical change. The whole 
of this, Beer and Midler treated 
with an indifference which per- 
haps would not be invidiously 
characterised as somewhat super- 
cilious, and which could only have 
been justified by a much more rigid 
accuracy than is exhibited in some 
parts of their own work. It must 
owned that Schréter, though in the 
main thoroughly faithful, was too 
coarse in his drawing to form a 
good standard of reference; and 
that he might have been sometimes 
unconsciously misled by his wish to 
discover change. And therefore, 
though entertaining a different idea 
of his value from that expressed by 
Beer and Midler, we will not now 
call him into court, but simply look 
to the evidence of the last-named 
observers. 

Not very far from the west limb 
of the moon, there are two small 
adjacent craters in the grey surface 
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of the Mare Fecunditatis, the chief 
interest of which depends upon the 
fact that from one of them issue 
two similar straight bright streaks 
lying side by side, with a narrow 
grey interval between them, nearly 
parallel, of considerable length, and 
perfectly resembling a comet’s tail 
with its darker interior. One of 
these craters was named by Beer 
and Miidler, in accordance with the 
received custom of seeking such 
names in the roll of eminent philo- 
sophers, Messier, a suitable appro- 
priation to the ‘ comet-ferret,’ as he 
was called; the other, as is usual 
with subordinate objects, Messier A 
Struck by the peculiarity of aspect, 
—in which some whimsical specula- 
tor (probably Gruithuisen) had seen 
the result of an attempt on the part 
of the Selenites to communicate with 
us, by means of a figure intended 
to represent the union of a planet 
with a comet !—they had paid con- 
siderable attention to the spots, 
They had not only measured its 
position on the lunar globe eleven 
times, but also the depth of one of 
the craters: and Schroter’s surprise 
at his own omission of the light- 
streaks in an earlier drawing, and 
his implied idea of change, led 
them to assert that they had had 
that spot in view on more than 300 
occasions without perceiving the 
slightest alteration. This remark 
applies explicitly, it is true, to the 
streaks, but it may be fairly taken 
to include the adjoining craters. 
Now these they describe as curious 
in another respect,from their perfect 
similarity in every way: in form, 
breadth, height, depth, colour of 
the floor and ring, and even the posi- 
tion of some peaks upon the latter, 
‘so that here there must have been 
at work either a very extraordinary 
freak of chance, or some law of na- 
ture as yet unknown to us.’ It 
would be unreasonable to expect, 
in so comprehensive a work, a more 
precise account of any single spot 
than we have here, as it appeared 
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about the year 1837. It may be 
left to any competent observer, pro- 
vided with an instrument of more 
than two inches aperture, to say 
whether that similarity in the two 
craters still exists; and it seems 
remarkable that to the very spot 
which they have taken such un- 
usual pains to describe, their de- 
scription should now be so little 
applicable. If it was not more ap- 
propriate then than it is now, the 
less we refer to their labours the 
better ; but if otherwise, we can 
hardly question a change. Not 
necessarily by explosion—avalanche 
or earthquake may have been the 
agent—but surely there has been 
change. 

Another instance is more curious 
and more controverted. In the 
beautiful plain named Mare Sereni- 
tatis lies, under moderately high 
illumination, a little bright circular 
spot. This had been figured and 
described as such by Schréter in 
1778, but in a position unfavourable 
to accuracy. Lohrmann, a very 
careful observer, in his work dated 
1824, gave proof of his especial 
attention by measuring its position, 
and says it has a diameter of some- 
what more than one German mile 
(or 4,5; English), and is very deep. 
Midler recorded it in 1831 as a 
deep crater, whose position he mea- 
sured on two nights, and whose 
breadth he made 1,44, German mile, 
adding that it is very distinct in 
oblique illumination, though ill- 
defined in the full moon. From 
him it received the name Linné. 
But Schmidt, who had repeatedly 
drawn it in 1841-43, found, in 
October 1866, that it was no longer 
visible, being replaced by a little 
hill with a minute black point 
beside it under oblique illumina- 
tion, its aspect in higher sunshine 
continuing what it seems always to 
have been, that of a white spot. 
This announcement, as might have 
been expected, aroused an intense 
spirit of observation; but the ob- 
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servers are unfortunately not all 
entirely agreed, and some of them 
are still not persuaded of the reality 
of any change. The leading facts 
of the alteration-party are, that 
about 1824 it was a deep crater of 
considerable size; that about 1837 
it was conspicuous enough to obtain 
from Beer and Midler the sparingly 
bestowed distinction of a name; 
and that now it is nothing more, in 
that oblique illumination in which 
it was formerly described as a crater, 
than a very slight depression of the 
same breadth, with a minute cone 
and deep orifice in its centre, of 
probably not more, perhaps less, 
than one fourth of the original di- 
mensions. And if it is indeed true 
that such a filling-up has occurred, 
together with a continuance of 
energy, we can well afford to wait 
a little: the lunar Vesuvius has 
probably not sunk to final rest. 

To these, the more striking in- 
stances, others might be added, less 
conclusive, but still very suspicious, 
to say the least. But we must 
leave these details, and proceed 
with our attempt to obtain a more 
general view. 

What, then, can be the history 
of those great grey plains that face 
us so conspicuously, even without 
telescopic aid? What was their 
origin—their relative date? Are 
they the beds of ancient oceans ? 
So thought Gruithuisen, in appa- 
rent unconcern as to the subsequent 
disposal of all the water. So thinks 
Chacornac still, seeing there the 
detritus resulting from an immense 
general downfall, when a vaporous 
atmosphere descended in rain over 
the whole cooling globe. And we 
might think with them, could we 
but trace the missing agent, so 
‘ alluvial ’—to use Sir J. Herschel’s 
expression—so sand- or mud-like is 
the aspect of those flats. Shall we, 
with Schréter, regard them as the 
remains of a primeval crust? This 
supposition, as we shall see, will 
not bear a close scrutiny. A more 
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rigorous examination, in which Birt 
stands conspicuous, while leaving 
much to be explained, leads to a 
result for which, perhaps, provi- 
sional admission may be claimed 
till it shall be replaced by a better. 

Without indulging, then, in vain 
speculation as to the actual date 
of these levels, their chronological 
sequence may be given with some 
probability. There are cases where 
the walls of great craters adjacent 
to them are deficient at their com- 
mon limit; where some destruc- 
tive process from without—some 
‘erosion,’ as Chacornac terms it— 
must have removed a portion of the 
ring, thus shown to be of greater 
antiquity. There are instances 
where great cavities, in similar 
proximity, have interiors so flat, so 
grey, so identical in appearance 
and level with the plain, that hardly 
a doubt remains of their having 
been subsequently filled up by in- 
trusive matter of the same origin 
and under the same pressure with 
that around them. Circles in a 
sloping position are occasionally 
found in these levels, whose lower 
part thins off and sinks as though 
it had been overflowed ; the irregu- 
lar height of others has afforded 
breaches for the inpouring flood, 
till in some cases only a ring of 
loftier points remains, or a grey 
bank may possibly represent the 
outline of the wholly buried forma- 
tion. Valleys, too, might be pointed 
out where, as in a ‘fiord’ or estuary, 
community of level indicates iden- 
tity of origin with the adjacent and 
freely communicating plain. There 
is little difficulty in deciphering 
this part of the record. No suppo- 
sition except that of previous exis- 
tence seems capable of explaining 
the filling-in of these craters and 
depressions by the grey material. 
Then comes another series of equally 
distinctive character. These levels 
have been perforated in countless 
points by explosions, forming craters 
of various sizes; some very capa- 
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cious, others at the limit of tele. 
scopic vision, but alike perfect with. 
out and clear within. The aspect 
of all these leaves no reasonable 
doubt: their date is more recent 
than that of the plain. 

We find, then, that amidst all 
the difficulty and darkness of sele. 
nology, it may be possible to trace 
a sequence of three well marked 
eras. The first is that of ancient 
eruption, when the greater craters 
and circular plains were thrown out 
from a primeval surface, the re- 
mains of which, if any, have not 
hitherto been identified: to this 
period, also, may probably be re- 
ferred the elevation of the principal 
mountain ranges, some of which, 
at any rate, are abutted upon so 
smoothly by the neighbouring levels 
as to suggest their antecedent date. 
The second we might be permitted 
to call ‘ diluvial,’ if we may exclude 
from that term any idea of water, 
and restrict it to the expression of 
at least comparative fluidity. The 
third presents us with a diminished 
renewal of the eruptive action, 
which, however, may not have been 
at any time intermitted. No trace 
of other chronological evidence ap- 
pears, unless we may suppose that 
the larger of the clefts or cracks so 
extensively disseminated belong to 
an earlier epoch, while the smaller, 
at least in Schmidt’s opinion, may 
be still in course of formation. 

The introduction of a few details, 
however, may be permitted, to 
illustrate our position, and relieve 
the scantiness of our outline. One 
of the most instructive regions with 
regard to chronological succession 
is fortunately situated in a con- 
veniently accessible and little fore- 
shortened situation—the westerr 
part of the Mare Imbrium. Here 
we find a remarkable triangle of 
three majestic craters, Archimedes, 
Aristillus, and Autolycus, about 60, 
34, and 23 miles in respective 
diameter, and consequently among 
the larger features of the moon. 
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The interior of Archimedes, flat as a 
frozen lake, and level with-the sur- 
rounding plain, exhibits in every 
respect the appearance of having 
been filled up subsequently to its 
final quiescence: the abrupt slope 
of the ring on either hand indicating 
the concealment of its base, while 
from the usual proportion of such 
cavities we should infer a consider- 
able central thickness of intrusive 
matter. Whether this may have 
found a passage by the original 
channel of eruption, or through 
crevices in the wall, is not appa- 
rent; but either idea presupposes a 
degree of fluidity, presumable also 
from the smoothness of the surface. 
Travelling but a short distance 
westward from this antiquated 
formation, we reach the two other 
craters, standing comparatively 


near together. Each of these, by its 
deeply depressed interior, and its 
clearness down to the spot where a 
central mound marks the last up- 
heaval, gives full proof of activity, if 


not of formation, posterior to the 
cireumfusion of the exterior level: 
nor can it be suggested that the 
freedom of the cavities from intru- 
sion may be due to greater com- 
pactness, since in either case there 
has been a distinct lava-like over- 
flow, spreading to a considerable 
distance across the subjacent plain : 
but whether this points to the 
clearing-out of intrusion on more 
ancient ground, or to new and sub- 
sequent formation, it may be hard 
to decide. On either supposition, 
we have here, within a limited area, 
the well developed evidence of our 
three distinct periods. 

A few other details may deserve 
mention ; among them an ingenious 
suggestion of Chacornac. Every 
one knows, or may easily satisfy 
himself, that we see always the 
same side of the moon. That this 
species of fixity should not only be 
compatible with a rotation upon 
an axis, but be the consequence of 
it, has been a stumbling-block to 
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various minds, and has stirred up 
some to a very unnecessary amount 
of pugnacity. Many of our readers 
may recollect the desperate war 
that was waged on this account 
between a late inspector of schools 
at the head of a few supporters, and 


some adherents of the ordinary 


theory. There was little courtesy 
to spare on either side; it must be 
owned that the inspector was some- 
times roughly handled, and it was 
enough to ruffle an eager-spirited 
man, to be coolly reminded that at 
the close of one of his tours of in- 
spection he had completed a rota- 
tion upon his own axis! It was 
amusing to a by-stander to see the 
amount of ignorance and misappre- 
hension, to say nothing of conceit 
and pertinacity, that was brought 
into the field, and served materially 
for years to keep up a fight, the 
echoes of which have hardly yet 
died away ; and it was curious, too, 
to observe how seldom the jugulum 
cause was laid hold of—the real 
question that in a common-sense 
view decides the whole. Had the 
moon presented invariably the same 
face to us, as some of the com- 
batants seemed to think, the whole 
would have resolved itself into the 
old story of the golden and silver 
shield. But, excepting in a wide 
and popular sense, she does not do 
this. There is a reciprocating or 
swinging motion, termed by as- 
tronomers ‘libration,’ which is 
continually shifting the position of 
her features. If the quaintness of 
the illustration may be pardoned, 
though we never catch sight of the 
back of the head, we sometimes see 
more of the right cheek, at others 
more of the left; sometimes the 
forehead is more brought forward, 
at others the chin. Now, such is 
the natural and inevitable result of 
an unequable speed in different parts 
of an elliptical and variably inclined 
orbit, combined with an equable 
rotation upon an axis; and, there- 
fore, from this libration such a 
DD 
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rotation is clearly deducible. We 
are not, however, any further con- 
cerned with its controversial aspe +t. 
We are referring to it in connection 
with Chacornac’s idea as to the 
once-finid condition of the level 
portions of the lunar globe. In 
such a state, the powerful attraction 
of the neighbouring earth would 
“aise a considerable tidal wave 
opposite to itself; beneath that 
wave different portions of the sur- 
face would be carried successively 
by a continuous reciprocation ; and 
of the results the French observer 
thinks he sees some traces, as 
though an overflow had been drained 
away. A more conspicuous and 
equally remarkable appearance, 
which seems to attest a compara- 
tively fluid condition, is the simi- 
larity in contour of the low grey 
banks towards the outside of many 
of the plains, with the outlines of 
the nearest shores. This conformity 
exhibits itself in places where the 
attraction of the earth would pro- 
duce no tidal undulation; and 


might possibly be referred to con- 
traction from shallower edges to- 
wards a deeper and longer-fluid 


centre. Such contraction, if it 
existed, would have been distinct 
from that which caused the clefts or 
fissures already mentioned, as these 
latter are seldom found to affect a 
similar position. The breadth of 
many of the largest levelled craters 
is sufficient to exhibit, like a terres- 
trial lake, the general convexity of 
the globe ; and from this alone we 
may perceive that the fluidity of 
the interior must once have been 
such as to be amenable to the cen- 
tral power of gravity. 

Special attention, with the mighty 
optical appliances of the day, might 
lead to discrimination as to other 
points of interest. It might be, at 
least in certain cases, ascertained 
with some probability whether the 
mountains that stand up suddenly 
aud sharply like rocky islets in the 
so-called seas, are the prominent 
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heads of huge masses whose bases 
have been overflowed, or whether 
they give sign of subsequent pro- 
trusion through the surrounding 
level. It might be perceived whe- 
ther the section of the smaller 
cones and central hills agrees bet- 
ter with the supposition of ashy or 
of fused ejection: and some light 
might be thrown on the question 
whether the ‘ terraces,’ whose accu. 
mulation forms in many instances 
the complexity of a multiple ring, 
point to a number of successive 
eruptions, or to some subsequent 
process, modifying the result of one 
enormous outburst. We might 
also obtain some insight into the 
nature of the abrupt ridges, or 
dykes, which occasionally intersect 
the interior declivities of craters. 
Dislocations by subsidence, or 
‘land-slips,’ might be more exten- 
sively pointed out—the writer is 
familiar with one very interesting 
example, and many more no doubt 
will reward the explorer. The 
marks of avalanches may be largely 
identified ; and it may even be pos- 
sible to overcome the difficulty of 
discriminating whether the ruins 
were in a viscid or shattered and 
dissevered condition at the epoch 
of their fall. ‘ Faults’ too, which 
have been detected by Birt upon 
an extended scale, may be more 
completely followed out, and may 
assist in selenological conclusions. 
That, generally speaking, the larger 
and more ancient are the darker. 
coloured craters is an especially 
suggestive circumstance, and _ its 
import should be well weighed. 
Can we look upon this as the result 
of atmospheric influence, slow but 
sure? or is it a token of some kind 
of vegetation,—the congruity of 
which with the absence of every 
form of water may be more consis- 
tently denied, than the possibility 
of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere 
sufficient to support some modifica- 
tion of it. This conceded, it might 
be sustained, as has been remarked, 
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in a stratum of carbonic acid gas, a 
common product of volcanic coun- 
tries. Photography, in the masterly 
hands of Dela Rue, has given a 
suspicion of green light, not other- 
wise manifest to the eye; and one 
thing is tolerably certain, from the 
usual whiteness of the little craters 
that are scattered so plentifully 
over many grey levels, that either 
that darker hue is very superficial, 
or easily removable during the 
erater-forming action. It may be 
both one and the other. Again, a 
most extensive field lies waiting for 
the diligent and zealous explorer 
in the aspect under high angles of 
illumination, where, as has been 
pointed out, the diversities of local 
shading, in contradistinction to 


true shadow, are at once so inte- 
resting, so perplexing, and hitherto 
so imperfectly studied. Here per- 
haps may be found some of the most 
inviting paths of lunar discovery ; 
though, it may be feared, not the 
greatest hope of fully intelligible 


solution. Careful and extensive 
comparison may nevertheless throw 
some light upon the strange ‘ un- 
comformableness ’ of brightness and 
relief in many places, while in 
others a succession of formations is 
distinctly associated with a varia- 
tion of reflective power. The feeble 
traces of colour indicated by Beer 
and Midler—for example, the pale 
green of the Mare Serenitatis set in 
a narrow border of neutral grey, 
remain to be investigated: and 
here, as in other departments of 
observation, that noble instrument 
the silvered reflector is likely to do 
good service through its exemption 
from chromaticerror. The position 
of the bright ground-markings, 
though fairly laid down as a whole, 
requires much individual verifica- 
tion, and would employ years of 
‘retired leisure. We have no 
fairly accurate representation either 
of the full moon as a whole, or of 
the detail of its more remarkable 
portions: a little artistic facility 
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would here be well bestowed, and 
might lead to valuable results. 
There is a suspicion, to say the 
least, that the permanency of some 
of these markings, in position as 
well as brightness, is rather tacitly 
acquiesced in than clearly made 
out: and here we grieve over the 
deficiency of Beerand Madler, alittle 
more carefulness on whose part 
would on this, as on other points, 
have put us in possession of reliable 
data. They have done so much 
and for the most part done it so 
well, that their oversights are the 
more misleading and the more vex- 
atious. However, if some of their 
omissions may be accounted for 
through inattention, it is not so 
very easy to see why, in other cases, 
their descriptions of these markings 
should be now so inappropriate. 
That some of the level surfaces 
change their reflective power during 
the progress of each lunation has 
long been known: and since there 
is scarcely a difference of seasons on 
the moon, and her day may be con- 
sidered equivalent to her year, some 
observers have recognised, in those 
variations, evidence of the progress 
of vegetation; even artificial ope- 
rations, however improbable, have 
been suggested. Here present accu- 
rate record, and careful repetition 
after lengthened intervals, are requi- 
site to detect possible alterations not 
depending upon the mere optical 
change in the direction of illumina- 
tion. Experiments commenced by 
Secchi with the great achromatic 
telescope at Rome, in which the 
polarisation of light was employed 
to test the structure of the reflecting 
surface, might be repeated and fully 
carried out. The regular rampart- 
like formations of which Gruithuisen 
said so much, should be rescued 
from the partial oblivion into which 
they all, with but one exception, have 
fallen: for though that one case, his 
supposed city near the lunar equa- 
tor, turns ont to be nothing more 
than an assemblage of small ridges 
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arranged in parallel lines, yet this is 
curious enough to make us wish for 
the recovery of the rest. Compa- 
risons of magnitude among craters 
of minute dimensions may lead to 
interesting results, and are, perhaps, 
less liable than many similar re- 
searches to incidental sources of 
error, And especial attention should 
be directed to slight residual dis- 
agreements where the main features 
are well known and invariable; such 
as the unexpected visibility, or the 
reverse, of small objects, the fainter 
edges of black shadows in large 
craters, the different aspects of 
the interiors of smaller ones. Ex- 
amples of these imperfectly ex- 
plained anomalies are to be found 
in the writings of Schréter and 
Schmidt, and their investigation 
might be fully rewarded. Great 
portals may sometimes be opened 
by little keys. 

This brief sketch might easily 
have been made out with greater 
minuteness: but it may suflice to 
give some idea of the work yet to 
be done in the moon. And when it 
has been accomplished ; when the 
great instruments of the day have 
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done their utmost ; when the patient 
investigation of years has answered 
some of these inquiries, and shown 
others of them to be unanswerable, 
we shall be in a better position to 
theorise with safety. What has been 
here attempted of this nature may 
possibly then appear to have been 
entirely premature and mistaken, 
or to contain, as is more likely, a 
mixture of baseless conjecture with 
solid fact. At any rate such specu- 
lations involve none of the serious 
consequences attached to errors af- 
fecting the future and eternal state 
of the spirit of man; and if they 
are rejected, their loss will cost us 
nothing. They may be sufficient 
for the present time, till we have 
climbed onward to a fresh point of 
view. If more might (as it certainly 
might) have been said, even now, 
much more remains for future ex- 
plorers to relate in their generation; 
and thus it will go on even till the 
final consummation, when that will 
be openly demonstrated which now 
is matter of inference, —that all 
these things have been formed and 
ordered by Power illimitable and 
unerring Wisdom. 
my 43 9398 
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GUSTAVUS Ill. OF SWEDEN 


AND THE COUNTER REVO- 


LUTION.! 


HE tragic story of Gustavus ITI. 
is a sort of outer episode of 
the French Revolution which ap- 
pears as an historical riddle until 
separately examined. How came 
the king of a small northern half- 
ruined state, a constitutional mon- 
arch, sworn to defend the constitution 
of his country, to enter on the peri- 
lous course of coups d’ Ltat at home, 
and finally to entertain the tremen- 
dous idea that he was born to be the 
Don Quixote of Absolutism, with a 
mission forextinguishing the French 
Revolution? What engagements 
involved him in such an enterprise ? 
What abilities, what moral eleva- 
tion of character had a petty, sub- 
sidised sovereign to justify him 
in putting himself forward as a 
fitting Agamemnon for the kings 
of Europe ? 

These volumes of M. Geffroy give 
answers to these questions, and 
contain the results of much histo- 
rical industry—of researches made 
in the archives of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Paris, which have 
made available for all the world, 
secret articles of treaties, diplomatic 
documents, and correspondence from 
some of the leading actors in the 
French Revolution, of European in- 
terest. 

The alliance of France with 
Sweden was one of ancient date. 
Gustavus Vasa leagued himself with 
Francis I. against Charles V.; Gus- 
tavus Adolphus fought his battles 
inalliancewith Richelieu. From the 
treaty of Berwald, made between 
Louis XIII. and Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1631, few years passed without 
the renewal of conventions between 
Sweden and France. In the days 
of Louis XIV. the Swedes had al- 


ways been favourites at Versailles, 


and when the power of Russia 
sprang up sudden and menacing at 
the north, France took still more 
earnestly to the policy of support- 
ing her old ally. 

Sweden in fact was a subsidised, 
petted nation, the martial bearing 
and frank fair aspect of whose mili- 
tary and diplomatic representatives 
had always been regarded with 
favour at the French court; the 
Swedes on their side showed a 
natural aptitude for catching the 
tone and manners of French society, 
and every Swedish nobleman of dis- 
tinction sought for the diploma of 
high breeding among the fine people 
of Versailles. Many wrote and 
spoke French to perfection—and 
Gustavus III. (born on the 24th 
of January 1764) received all the 
education he ever received from two 
Swedish noblemen with tastes ut- 
terly Gallicised by long residence at 
the French Court. Count Tessin, 
his first governor, passed in French 
circles for a bel esprit and a virtuoso, 
but appears on his return to Sweden 
to have sunk down into a dreary 
condition of bel esprit pedantry—for 
he has left behind him twenty-nine 
folio volumes of journal, and he 
composed a series of letters for the 
use of his royal pupil, then five or 
six years of age, in which long 
pompous disquisitions are inter- 
mixed with frigid pedantic versifi- 
cation of the bel esprit sort. He 
criticises, for the benefit of a child of 
six, the comédie larmoyante, tells him 
prends pour garde le sentiment, and 
advises him if the fils de Cythérée 
should make him feel sa flamme et sa 
fléche dorée, & aimer en héros et en roi. 
Count Scheffer took the unfortunate 
boy in hand at ten years of age. 
Scheffer must have had no mean 
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opinion of himself, for he engaged 
while in France to refute Montes- 
quieu’s Esprit des Lois, but wisely 
suppressed his publication on reflec- 
tion. Scheffer being appointed tutor 
of the prince by the Diet under the 
famous constitutionof 1720, of which 
we shall have to speak, had to give 
his youngcharge longlectures on the 
impeccability and irresponsibility 
of the legislative and executive 
wisdom of the Diet, which do not 
appear to have been attended with 
much success, for there remained 
but one immovable conviction in the 
mind of Gustavus, and that was the 
impeccability and irresponsibility of 
absolute power. Seeing under what 
sort of instruction Gustavus grew 
up, it is not surprising Scheffer 
should report to the Diet who 
superintended the prince’s education 
‘that the prince royal was very de- 
ficient in penmanship, in spelling, 
and in grammar, that his repug- 
nance to. work was invincible, that 
he avoided everything like serious 


thinking (impeccability of the Diet, 
&c.), and had no religious sentiment 
(a young Voltairian and believer in 
Cagliostro already, in fact), and that 
his heart was as empty as his head.’ 

Gustavus, moreover, was as little 
fortunate in his parentage as his 


education. His father was indolent 
and incapable. His mother, sister 
of Frederic the Great, was a cross- 
tempered mischief-making Voltai- 
rian, who brought up her son to 
despise the Swedish constitution— 
which indeed she had good reason 
for detesting, for of the two par- 
ties with absurd appellations—the 
‘ Hats’ and the ‘Caps’ still dividing 
the Diet—the ‘ Hats’ had treated 
her with great insolence; and to 
give Gustavus III. still greater 
reason for detesting the constitution 
of Sweden, the ‘Hats’ married 
him at twenty against his own will 
and that of the king and queen to 
the Princess Sophia Madeleine, 
daughter of Frederic V. of Den- 
mark, whose insensibility and cold- 
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ness of nature (she was called the 
‘statue of the commander’) were 
not calculated to overcome Gusta- 
vus’ first antipathies, so that they 
remained something worse than 
strangers to each other for life. 

Gustavus had two brothers and a 
sister. Of the former, the Duke of 
Sudermania appears to have been a 
miserable character. With Prince 
Frederic and his sister Gustavus 
appears to have been on better 
terms, but assuredly the young king 
was unfortunate in the conditions 
on which he entered life. With no 
principles to speak of, with no 
respected or congenial family ties, 
with a government which he des. 
pised, and with his heart not in 
Sweden but in France,—it had been 
strange indeed if he had steered his 
way clearly and dexterously amid 
the chaotic riot of a world in course 
of transformation. 

Unhappily, Gustavus was pre- 
cisely such a character as stood in 
great need of discipline of some 
sort, and he never received any; 
and nothing in the condition of his 
country or his time was calculated 
to remedy the evil. He was vain 
and unstable by nature, fond of dis- 
play, with the highest conceit of his 
talents and personal prerogatives; 
and his contempt for the constitu- 
tion of Sweden extended itself to 
all liberal forms of government. 
Yet he was quick and intelligent, 
though capable of a shallow enthu- 
siasm and fits of frivolous sentimen- 
tality calculated to bring him into 
trouble in the days of fierce passion 
of the French Revolution. 

Gustavus ITT. became king by the 
death of his father Frederick Adol- 
phus, during the period of his first 
visit to France in 1771, when he 
was twenty-four years of age. 
With his French education and 
tastes a visit to France had natu- 
rally been an early object of desire, 
and the way had been prepared for 
him by Count Creutz, who con- 
tinued as Swedish ambassador the 
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traditions of Tessin and Scheffer, as 
virtuoso and patron of musicians 
and artists, and as a favourite of 
the grandes dames of Parisian 
salons, while performing all the 
yarious duties of Swedish ambas- 
sador with satisfaction to himself 
and the Swedish royal family: for 
he was expected not only to do the 
heavy work of diplomacy, but to 
keep the prince royal informed of 
the changes of fashion, and to in- 
yent gala-dresses for him in con- 
cert with the court tailor. 

When Gustavus entered Paris, 
the Duke de Choiseul, who had in- 
vited him to pay a visit to France 
through Creutz, was no longer in 
power; the D’Aiguillon and Du 
Barry faction had ousted him from 
office, and he lived in exile at his 
country place at Chanteloup, re- 
ceiving demonstrative visits from 
all those who ventured to show their 
disgust for the Du Barry reign. 
Gustavus found all the salon world 
in a great state of fermentation : 
the old parliament had, just a 
fortnight before his arrival, been 
sent into exile, and the notorious 
Maupeon-parliament sat on their 
benches, before which the avocats 
refused to plead, and on which the 
tongues of the Liberal great ladies 
of the day talked so violently and 
so indignantly, that it was said, ‘If 
Maupeon could make the avocats 
speak and the women hold their 
tongues, his parliament might stand.’ 
The salons became little States 
General of women, who talked 
abstract principles of government 
with surprising assurance and 
audacity. With Creutz for a cha- 
peron, Gustavus steered a way be- 
set with difficulties very adroitly. 
He did not utterly neglect Choiseul, 
but sent him civil messages, for he 
might return to power. He gave a 
splendid collar to Madame du 
Barry’s little dog. He visited old 
Madame de Deffand, and frequented 
the salons of the Countesses of Eg- 
mont, De la Marck, and De Boufflers, 
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three of the leading Liberal great 
ladies, with whom he formed a close 
intimacy. He was féted at Ver- 
sailles with balls and hunting par- 
ties ; was at a reception of the Aca- 
demy, and was making way with 
the philosophers and men of letters, 
when the news arrived of the death 
of his father, and he quitted Paris 
in March 1771. 

About sixteen months later, in 
August 1772, Gustavus accom- 
plished his first cowp d’ Etat, and so 
successfully, that it persuaded him 
he had a real genius for such matters. 
The supreme vanity with which 
this achievement inflated him, led 
him to think also that he was in- 
tended by Providence for this mis- 
sion on a European scale. 

He had already resolved on some 
such step before he quitted Stock- 
holm on his first journey, for he 
said on descending the staircase of 
the palace, ‘I will not mount these 
steps again till the government of 
women isnomore.’ Hischief busi- 
ness in Paris was to obtain a re- 
newal of the French subsidies, which 
had been stopped in 1766. In this 
he succeeded, there can be little 
doubt, by engaging to accomplish a 
revolution in Sweden in favour of 
the royal power. The French Go- 
vernment undertook, in order to 
put Gustavus in a position to form 
a royal party, to pay up all the sub- 
sidies unpaid since 1766, amount- 
ing to ten millions and a half, and 
to make an immediate advance to 
him of 750,000 livres. But the 
greatest proof that France was about 
to interest herself still more ear- 
nestly in the affairs of Sweden, was 
the nomination of M. de Vergennes, 
late ambassador at Constantinople, 
the greatest French diplomate per- 
haps of the day, to the embassy at 
Stockholm. 

In order to understand the coup 
d’ Btat of Gustavus IIL, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the year 1680. 

After the close of the thirty 
years’ war, a powerful nobility, at 
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the head of whom were the Oxen- 
stierna, the Baner, the Torstenson, 
and the Wrangel, usurped an over- 
whelming preponderance in the state. 
The political condition of the pea- 
santry had been degraded to one 
almost of serfdom. A spreading 
system of latifundia threatened to 
engulf the whole of the power of 
the soil in the hands of the de- 
generate descendants of the lieu- 
tenants of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
necessary consequence of such a 
state of things was an alliance be- 
tween an oppressed peasantry and 
a humiliated king, against an arro- 
gant and overbearing aristocracy ; 
and in 1680 the three lower orders of 
the states, the clergy, the burgesses, 
and the peasantry, united together 
and offered to resign all state pri- 
vileges wholly to the crown, to en- 
able it to contest the insolent power 
of the nobles. With the authority 
of the Diet, Charles XI. sequestrated 
the estates of the nobles by a fa- 
mous measure called the ‘reduction,’ 
which aroused in his contemporary 


Saint Simon, the general champion 
and believer in the divine right of 
aristocracies all over the world, the 


most vehement indignation. The 
order of the nobility was reduced 
to insignificance, and for the next 
forty years, up to 1720, royal power 
was absolute in Sweden. 

But the usual ruinous con- 
sequences of absolute power en- 
sued. Charles XI., freed from all 
control, exasperated all parties by 
despotic innovations, and Charles 
XII. exhausted the country with 
the incessant drain of money and 
men in the prosecution of his insane 
passion for conquest. The solid 
edifice of national power and glory 
raised by the genius of Gustavus 
Adolphus was shaken to the base, and 
when the bullet of Frederickshall 
cut short the career of the Swedish 
Attila a revolution was imminent. 
A contested succession gave the 
Diet an opportunity of reasserting 
its political rights; the old aris- 
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tocracy took the lead in the move. 
ment. Ulrika Eleanora accepted 
the crown on the conditions pre. 
scribed by the Diet, and after 
her death, on the accession of her 
husband, the feeble Frederic L, a 
new constitution was conferred on 
the country, the famous constitution 
of 1720. This constitution, the 
invention of the aristocracy — not 
the offspring of gradual consti- 
tutional development, but the hap- 
hazard birth of a contested succes. 
sion—was one of the worst ever in- 
vented, and the venality of the age 
in which it was produced made 
infinitely more numerous its evils 
and its anarchical character. The 
Diet absorbed into itself the whole 
sovereignty of the state. In the 
interval of its sessions its power 
was delegated to a senate, respon- 
sible to the Diet alone. A _ secret 
committee was, however, the real 
ruling power. In the Diet, the 
peasantry were excluded, and the 
nobles had the preponderance,— 
but the nobles were poor and 
sought for the pay of senators and 
government places as a means of 
livelihood,—and there was a con- 
tinual traffic of places going on, for 
the king could make no appoint- 
ment except out of the list of 
candidates presented by the senate. 
Nobles sold their proxies, the 
Diet their votes, the senate their 
nominations; and foreign powers 
bid one against the other to obtain 
the direction of the foreign policy 
of the Diet. Two parties were 
formed, known by the strange de- 
nominations of ‘ Hats’ and ‘ Caps,’ 
and supported the former by France 
and the latter by Russia, contended 
for mastery. Sweden, under this 
venal system, fell lower and lower, 
and the royal power was treated 
with the utmost contempt. Lumisa 
Ulrika, the mother of Gustavus IIL, 
was accused by the Diet in 1756 of 
having pawned the crown jewels to 
get money to bribe some of their 
members ; she was obliged to sub- 
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mit to an inquisition into the affairs 
of her household. The king had 
to make excuses for himself and 
his queen, and as a fit close to 
their proceedings the Diet proposed 
humbly to the king that in future, 
i case he found any objection to 
affix his signature to any acts of 
theirs they should save him all 
trouble by putting his name on them- 
selves with a stamp. The spirit of 
the queen writhed beneath such 
humiliations, and she entered into 
conspiracy with the peasant party, 
whose discontent at their exclusion 
from government places was in- 
creasing, and a coup d’Etat was 
designed to take place in the very 
month succeeding this proposition 
of reducing royal authority to a 
stamp, but it was discovered and 
suppressed with much severity. 
Five or six officers were beheaded 
in a public square in Stockholm, 
and the torture of a subterranean 
dungeon called the Chamber of Roses, 
where the body of the prisoner was 
chained down to the neck in a 
loathsome mud bath of icy tem- 
perature swarming with insects 
and reptiles, was reopened and ap- 
plied to some of the prisoners. 
The king and queen had to en- 
dure in person a second remon- 
strance, to which the sister of the 
great Frederic listened with ill- 
suppressed tears and half suffo- 
cated with indignation, at the end 
of which she signed a declaration 
disavowing all that had taken place. 

Such was the normal state of 
humiliation from which the coup 
d’Etat of Gustavus III. delivered 
royalty in Sweden. But the coup 
d’Btat also did no little towards 
frustrating certain designs of Russia 
and Prussia upon Sweden, about 
which M, Geffroy has supplied fresh 
evidence and detail. 

M. Geffroy has published for the 
first time the text of several docu- 
ments of that kind which alone 
enable us rightly to understand 
the meaning of certain political 
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alliances,—the secret articles of 
treaties. From these it is clear that 
the partition of Sweden was being 
planned by the two ambitious 
powers of the North simultaneously 
with that of Poland. Both powers 
coveted infinitely a piece of the 
last remnant of the continental 
provinces of Sweden. Russia was 
preparing to embrace Finland, and 
Frederic had his eye fixed upon 
Pomerania. : 

To maintain anarchy in Sweden 
as well as anarchy in Poland was 
the object of these secret articles. 
Both the contracting powers under- 
took to use any means for com- 
bating the progress of the royal 
party in Sweden and to make the 
restoration of royal power a ground 
for active intervention. Several 
series of secret articles of this ten- 
dency were drawn up, but the most 
important;were those of the treaty 
of the 13th December 1769, which 


exists in the original text in the 


archives of Copenhagen, for Den- 


mark had been induced also to 
enter into the scheme for the spolia- 
tion of Sweden. By these articles 
each member of this triple alliance 
bound itself to consider all reform 
in the constitution of Sweden as an 
act of aggression on herneighbours, 
and was in such case to equip a 
fleet and invade her at once with 
an army of 10,000 men. 

The only power to whom Sweden 
could look for help was France; 
both by reason of old alliances and 
of the apprehensions which France 
entertained of the aggrandisement 
of the Northern powers. But France 
had come to the conclusion that no- 
thing could be done with Sweden 
as long as the constitution of 1720 
existed, and had discontinued sub- 
sidising the party of the ‘ Hats,’ 
with which it was first connected, 
in 1766. 

M. de Vergennes, the new mi- 
nister of France at Stockholm, 
having formerly been ambassador 
at Constantinople, had full expe- 
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rience there of the artifices of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, and had diverted 
successfully the attention of Russia 
from Sweden by the obstacles 
which he raised to her progress on 
the side of Turkey. Indeed Sweden 
and Turkey and Poland, being all 
threatened in common by Russia, 
were natural allies, and M. de Ver- 
gennes after having combated the 
Northern League at Constantinople 
now undertook to do it at Stock- 
holm. Gustavus found in M. de 
Vergennes an adviser and helper of 
admirable address and energy ; and 
the Duc de Choiseul in speaking 
of M. de Vergennes when at the 
Ottoman Porte, and of his cautious 
habits, said, ‘If I were to ask him 
for the head of the Grand Vizier, 
he would reply that it was danger- 
ous, but he would send it.’ 

The whole influence of M. de 


Vergennes was employed then in 
strengthening the royal party in 
Sweden, and he continued to be the 
confidant and adviser of Gustavus 
IIL. up to the last moment preceding 


his great attempt, and watched with 
anxiety his progress through the 
town on the morning of the coup 
@’ Etat, standing on a ladder and 
looking over a wall. 

The French Court, however, was 
just beginning to lose all patience ; 
their incessant cry was, ‘ Make your 
revolution, or no more subsidies.’ 
And on one occasion Gustavus, at the 
suggestion of Creutz, was obliged 
to write, with his own hand, a 
letter trés-touchante to the king, an- 
other trés-flatteuse to Madame du 
Barry, and another pleine de con- 
fiance et d’anvitié to M. le Duc d’Ai- 
guillon, to appeal for a little longer 
respite before the subsidies were 
discontinued. 

The coup d’ Etat of Gustavus was, 
however, a small chef d’ewvre in its 
way. Immediately on the receipt 
of the news of the death of his 
father in Paris, while plotting the 
overthrow of the constitution of 
1720, he wrote off a declaration 
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in the strongest terms declaring 
his intention to abide by the oath 
he had already sworn as Prince 
Royal to the constitution. On 
his way home he had visited his 
uncle Frederic the Great, at Berlin, 
Frederic—who had in the previous 
reign affectionately entreated his 
sister the Swedish queen to place 
all confidence in the Empress of 
Russia, with whom he was in league 
to despoil Sweden—now having 
suspicions about Gustavus’s recent 
visit to France, with equal affection 
undertook to warn his nephew about 
the danger of interfering with the 
constitution of 1720. Nephew and 
uncle carried on a pleasant game 
of dissimulation, into which Gus- 
tavus seems to have thrown him- 
self with the greater earnestness, 
and consequently remained victor. 
He swore by all he held sacred that 
he had contracted no new engage- 
ment with the cabinet of Versailles, 
and that the most fervent desire of 
his heart was to maintain the con- 
stitution of 1720. 

The revolution was effected by 
means of the soldiers of the garrison 
of Christianstadt, and the troops 
under the command of Prince 
Charles in the provinces, who had 
been gained over to the king. When 
the news of the refusal of the 
troops of Christianstadt to obey 
their orders reached the Diet, they 
appointed Baron Riidbeck to carry 
the news to Gustavus and observe 
him, for his complicity was not yet 
apparent. The king showed him- 
self so indignant, embraced Baron 
Riidbeck, and grasped his hands 
with such earnestness, and talked 
so passionately of saving the country 
from the revolted troops, that the old 
general returned with a thorough 
conviction of his innocence. Ona 
second visit he found Gustavus 
wholly absorbed in a new pattern 
of embroidery which he was de- 
signing for one of the ladies of his 
court. Riidbeck returned, and as- 
sured his party from the bottom of 
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his soul that such a man could 
never be dangerous. As soon 
as Gustavus heard from Prince 
Charles that he was ready to march 
upon the capital, he determined on 
making the coup d’ Etat in the fol- 
lowing day; his dissimulation how- 
ever was perfect as long as it was 
necessary. He passed the night at 
the opera, gave a brilliant supper 
party to all the court, where he 
showed an air of careless gaiety 
which ravished everybody, and 
gained a comfortable sum of money 
from the Baroness Pechlin, the wife 
of one of his most formidable adver- 
saries in the Diet. 

The next day Gustavus began 
the real business. He harangued 
a body of officers collected at the 
palace, and all gave in their ad- 
hesion ; he harangued the soldiers, 
with the same result. When the 
young king, whose father had 
spoken only German, appealed to 
the populace in their own Swedish 


tongue, they were clamorous in 
his favour ; it appeared everybody 
had been waiting for this revolu- 
tion, which went on of itself when 


once started. The senators were 
ignominiously imprisoned in the 
council room, but only for three 
days, and in less than one hour the 
whole capital was in the power of 
the king without bloodshed. When 
Gustavus appeared before the Diet 
two days later, he had three new 
constitutions in his pocket, being 
determined to be decided in his 
choice by the manner in which he 
was received ; but he had no reason 
to be nice. The whole assembly 
were enthusiastic royalists, and 
every member endeavoured to outdo 
his neighbour in demonstration ; 
with a view, no doubt, to making 
immediate market out of the new 
government, since the old one was 
at an end. One member, indeed, 
proposed an amendment to the new 
charter when it was read, but no- 
body listened to him, and an en- 
tirely new constitution of fifty-seven 
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articles was adopted on the spot 
without discussion, and unanimous 
applause, and signed by all the 
officers of the Diet. After which 
Gustavus rose and proposed that 
they should say prayers; he had 
brought a bishop with him and a 
prayer-book. He took his crown 
from his head, the bishop struck 
up the Te Deum, Gustavus followed 
out of his prayer-book, all the as- 
sembly joined in likewise, and this 
pleasant arrangement was concluded 
by a general kissing of hands. 

The success of the coup d’ Etat 
was of course grateful enough to 
France. The great question was 
to know how it would be accepted 
by Russia and Prussia. As for 
Catherine, she concealed her dis- 
appointment under a light mask of 
of dissimulation; but the corre- 
spondence on this occasion of 
Frederic to his nephew is ex- 
tremely curious. His first letters 
set forth in a tone of indignant re- 
monstrance the necessity he was 
under of concerting measures with 
Russia to obviate the evils which 
would follow from the change of 
government in Sweden. Matters 
looked at one time very grave, and 
France was preparing to support 
Sweden in case of attack by the 
Northern powers. But fortunately 
for Gustavus, the French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, following 
up the usual French policy, still 
kept the Russian forces occupied 
on the side of Turkey; and more- 
over, the partition of Poland had 
been followed, as is the case in all 
such systems of spoliation, by dis- 
trust and jealousy between the 
spoliators. Frederic sacrificed his 
rancour to his policy. But his last 
letter on the subject, in 1778, is a 
wonderful malediction—a master- 
piece of malediction, in diplomatic 
and affectionate style : 

‘So far from wishing to prophesy 
evil, Frederic would prefer to an- 
nounce nothing but prosperity. Yet 
he is no prophet, and can but cal- 
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culate the future according to given 
facts. He might cite the case of 
Cesar and the Ides of March (but 
he allows the case is not in point). 
The catastrophe of Cesar is not to 
be feared by your majesty (no—no, 
certainly not). And if presenti- 
ments about the future should,’ he 
says, ‘give your majesty pain, I can, 
as well as another, cover the preci- 
pice with flowers.’ 

The good brother and uncle of 
Gustavus, as he signs himself, 
here too modest; disappointment 
did make him a prophet when he 
associated the fate of Cesar with 
that of Gustavus. 

The character of Gustavus IIL. 
was such, however, as to be entirely 
unfitted for the possession of arbi- 
trary power ; and during the twenty 
years of his reign, such good quali- 
ties as he possessed were gradually 
overpowered by the vanities, chi- 
merical fancies and follies which 
found no restraint either in his 
public or domestic life. The first 
ten years of his reign contrast, 
however, very favourably with the 
last ten, during which he grew im- 
patient of all opposition, set at 
defiance public opinion in Sweden, 
squandered the revenues of the 
country in vain show and prodi- 
galities, and treated with contempt 
all the privileges of every order in 
the state, till at last his head was 
completely turned, and his vain 
imagination exalted to a height in- 
accessible to human reason. As a 
fit prelude to the magnificent part 
he aspired to play in the affairs of 
Europe, and as an example to Louis 
XVI., he perpetrated a second cow 
a’ Btatseventeen years after the first; 
and the indignation and revengeful 
feelings aroused by this last violent 
exhibition of arbitrary power found 
vent in the conspiracy which com- 
passed his assassination. 

During the first half of his reign 
he governed more or less with the 
aid of the Diet, established a free 
press, complete religious liberty, 
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and the order of Vasa for the en- 
couragementof industry and liberty; 

he abolished torture, and reformed 
the courts of justice. But the thea- 
tre was the especial object of his 
care. He built among other edi- 
fices the Royal Theatre in Stock. 
holm, on whose stage he introduced 
the opera, and bestowed an extra- 
vagant deal of pains and money on 
the encouragement of scenic tastes. 
His passion for figuring himself as 
a stage hero grew into something 
like insanity. His nature was es- 
sentially theatrical: he was a stage 
king, a stage hero; and even in the 
most exemplary period of his reign 
his passion for theatrical display, 
both on and off the stage, was such 
as to stupify foreign ambassadors. 
The supreme happiness of a royal 
existence for Gustavus was to be 
theatrical director, author, and ma- 
nager all at once. To distribute 
voles, preside at rehearsals, give 
directions about stage dresses and 
decorations, and pass his nights 
on the stage, behind the scenes, or 
in an opera box, was for him the 
highest of duties. But the illusions 
of the stage by night were not 
enough for him; he passed his days 
too in getting up scenes of show and 
masquerade. Classic tragedies and 
comedies, dramas and ballets, pro- 
logues, operas, heroic and lyrical 
musical performances, extravagan- 
zas of all kinds, were not sufficient ; 
he must have day masquerades, 
running at the ring and quintain, 
tournaments and carrousels, mysti- 
fications and disguises of every 
surprising character. He delighted 
in wearing his stage dress long after 
the performance was over. As king 
of the Gauls he would appear at 
the supper table, adorned with a 
scarf presented to him by the beau- 
tiful sister of the handsome Fersen ; 
or he would appear in the lists on 
horseback as Meleager, between two 
fair Swedes attired as Diana and 
Atalanta. 


Sometimes the whole court 
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would be attired to represent scenes 
of past times or foreign countries. 
On one occasion, at the Duke of 
Sudermania’s, we hear of a féte ‘ in- 
geniously contrived’ to represent 
‘ the marriage of a son of the Emperor 
of China.’ All the dresses and de- 
corations of the apartments were 
made to harmonise with the cos- 
tume of the country, and M. Beylon 
(of the French embassy) supported 
the character of the Chinese Em- 
eror with an ease and an apropos 
which left nothing to be desired. 
On the znd of May 1777 there was 
a little féte in the queen’s apart- 
ments, to celebrate the birthday of 
the king’s sister, in the presence of 
all the ambassadors. At midnight, 
during the ball, two heralds, pre- 
ceded by warlike music and fol- 
lowed by a brilliant procession, en- 
tered and challenged by proclama- 
tion in the name of the king, the 
Duke of Sudermania and all his 
knights to a tournament. Still 
stranger was the festive reception 
given to Prince Frederic on his 
arrival at the palace of Gripsholm 
after an absence. He expected, 
naturally, to find the palace inha- 
bited, but the avenues, gates, and 
courts were all deserted; not a 
creature was to be seen, the very 
sentinels had disappeared, and doors 
and windows were closed as if the 
palace were abandoned. The prince, 
with his suite, force an entrance 
and wander through the apart- 
ments, where they find nobody but 
a few peasants wandering about 
in a scared way and in mournful 
silence. Then groans and sighs 
are heard, and then as a reward for 
the valour of the prince, the palace 
is liberated from enchantment and 
flooded with light in an instant. 
The roar of cannon and a chorus of 
voices and music announce that its 
magical thraldom is over. The 
palace is filled with a splendidly 
dressed crowd, who have been 
hiding in every corner, and a bril- 
liant ball commences. By degrees 
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Gustavus exacted from his nobility 
and courtiers attendance and expen- 
diture on his court and theatrical 
extravagances with tyrannical se- 
verity. The main road to his favour 
was by humourivg him in his 
bizarre caprices and his ridiculous 
despotism. Old gentlemen, married 
ladies, and young girls were ex- 
pected to accompany the king on 
the stage if he wished it. In 1783, 
when his own piece, Le Comte 
d’ Helmfelt, was played, he wrote 
with his own hand five hundred 
notes of invitation to insure a plea- 
sant audience, assisted at all the 
rehearsals, and gave the performers 
lessons in acting and declamation. If 
any of the more privileged members 
of his court remonstrated, he always 
replied that his first, his celebrated 
coup d’ Etat, was prepared at the re- 
hearsal of an opera. So that there 
was retributive justice in the scene 
of his assassination, for he was shot 
in the Royal Theatre which he had 
himself built, and which had been 
so often the scene of his follies. 

These extravagant amusements 
were accompanied with enormous 
expenditure, for while ordinarily a 
hundred persons were entertained 
at the royal table, at Drottningholm 
three hundred courtiers were lodged 
in the royal residence, and at Grips- 
holm, in a desert spot, Gustavus 
erected a new palace, a bad copy of 
Versailles, to which everything had 
to be brought at enormous expense ; 
and rumour said that Gustavus 
sought this retired spot to live a 
life of debauch with his courtiers, 
and to avoid the reproaches of his 
people. 

To defray the cost of such ex- 
travagance, Gustavus was obliged 
naturally to have resource to violent 
financial measures. One of the 
strangest of these was a royal mo- 
nopoly in the manufacture of spiri- 
tuous liquors; he became a royal 
distiller, in fact, so that Bellman, 
the Swedish poet, said to Gustavus 
on meeting with a drunken peasant, 
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‘ Sire, here’s a royalist.’ He wea- 
ried, moreover, the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles with continual requests for 
subsidies, and made similar appli- 
cations to other powers, at the risk 
of giving offence to his best ally. 
All these extravagancies of Gus- 
tavus did not escape the observa- 
tion of M. de Vergennes, now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Ver- 
sailles, who instructed his ambas- 
sador at Stockholm to make repre- 
sentations to the Swedish king on 
the subject. The residence of the 
king at Gripsholmespecially, seemed 
to M. de Vergennes an imprudent 
habit, contracted in imitation of 
other European sovereigns. But 
none of the wise counsels of M. de 
Vergennes were followed with any 
effect, and the discontent of all the 
four orders became more strongly 
marked year by year, increased, 
moreover, by the machinations of 
Russian agents in the capital, who 
never lost hope of restoring the 
constitution of 1720. In 1786 there 
was open rupture between the 
king and the Diet on the eve of 
their dissolution ; the Diet presented 
him before its conclusion with a list 
of grievances, which he refused to 
receive, saying that he trusted a long 
time would elapse before he should 
again have need of their services. 

Gustavus, most unhappy in his 
domestic life, and sensible of the 
disgust and ill-feeling which his 
wild extravagancies had aroused, 
incited by the suggestions of Eng- 
land and Prussia now in alliance, 
became at this time insane enough to 
look to war with Russia as a means 
for reinstating himself in public 
favour. His difficulty, however, 
was as to the way in which he 
should make Russia the aggressor, 
for he could not commence an 
aggressive war himself, without 
the consent of the Diet. 

True to his theatrical instincts, 
he dressed up some Finland pea- 
sants as Russians, and paid them 
to fire on his own troops, and 
straightway addressed an ultimatum 
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to the court of Russia. Redress 
being of course refused, Gustavus 
declared war, and proceeded to Fin. 
land with a little army, when a 
conspiracy was formed called the 
conspiracy of Anjala, among the 
discontented nobles, both in his 
army and at Stockholm, for de- 
throning him. They treated with 
the empress, and the greater part 
of his officers refused to obey the 
orders of Gustavus, who, left alone 
with a small number of faithful 
followers, was in a desperate situa- 
tion, when he received news that 
the Danes, at the instigation of the 
Russian empress, had invaded 
Sweden and menaced Gothenburg, 
Gustavus, on hearing intelligence, 
which might seem an additional 
calamity, cried, ‘I am_ saved.’ 
He contrived to escape from his 
army, crossed the Baltic, avoided 
Stockholm, and by appealing in a 
spirited way to the patriotism of 
Dalecarlian peasants, the hereditary 
defenders of the Swedish monarchy, 
he raised in a few days an army 
of six thousand men, and marched 
to the relief of Gothenburg. His 
bold and rapid march, and the in- 
tervention of France, England, and 
Prussia, compelled the Danes to 
desist from the assault of Gothen- 
burg and to evacuate Sweden, and 
the admiration which this sudden 
display of energy excited in a brave 
nation, the contempt which they 
felt for an aristocracy plotting 
against their sovereign, almost on 
the field of battle, and holding a 
treacherous correspondence with the 
enemy, entirely conciliated for the 
moment the feelings of the lower 
orders, and the entry of Gustavus 
into Stockholm was a triumph. A 
reaction took place, of which Gus- 
tavus might have profited to regain 
his popularity if he had known 
moderation. In the first flush of 
victory and gratitude to the brave 
peasantry who had risen at his 
summons he convoked together a 
Diet, but he made use of his own re- 
conquered popularity with the lower 
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orders, to overwhelm the nobility 
with violence and haughtiness. He 
addressed them in words only used 
to servants, and forced upon them 
an act called the ‘Act of Surety 
and Union,’ by which he deprived 
them of all their privileges. He 
arbitrarily arrested several mem- 
bers of the chamber of nobles; and 
finally collected a drunken rabble, 
influenced by incendiary denuncia- 
tion of the nobility, around the 
council-house, supported by regi- 
ments of artillery and by the town 
militia all in readiness ; and in the 
midst of such a demonstration Gus- 
tavus demanded of the nobility a 
financial vote, by which he was to 
have the right of receiving the 
taxes for an unlimited period. 
‘Thus,’ said M. de Pons, the French 
minister, ‘Gustavus III. has ob- 
tained, by means of the three in- 
ferior orders, the guarantee of his 
debts, and the absence of any limit 
for the revision of taxes. Gustavus 
[1]. has ruined his country, and 


has burdened it with twenty-one 


millions of rix dollars of debt. Gus- 
tavus III. has taken possession of 
absolute power by force, and must 
keep it by force.’ 

''o make the words of M. de Pons 
more true, Gustavus shut up two of 
the nobility, whom he had arrested 
against all principles of Swedish law, 
ina fortress. One of the conspirators 
of Anjala was beheaded, others were 
sentenced to death, and the rest im- 
prisoned or exiled, and a painful 
anxiety spread through the country, 
for the most intimate friends of 
Gustavus all besought him in vain 
to be merciful, and “hitherto he had 

shown the greatest repugnance to 
gning any “sentence of death. 

“But Gustavus had far other 
thoughts than Sweden in his head, 
when proceeding to these extremi- 
ties. His object was to make an ex- 
ample for Louis XVI., and show him 
how a revolution might be put down, 
for the affairs of France now dis- 
tracted his attention, and the first 
symptoms of the French revolution 
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filled him with a contemptuous pity ; 
his earnest desire was to arrange 
his home difficulties as speedily as 
possible, in order to give all his at- 
tention to the settlement of French 
affairs. To save France, la déli- 
cieuse France, the country of his 
predilection,—and where if it were 
not for his position as king, and 
his hopes of making it subservient 
to his passion for ambitious display, 
he would wish to have been born, 
—was become the great dream of 
his life. 

And after all—if we can suppose 
the first duty of a king is not to his 
own people—the relations of Gus- 
tavus with France, and his desire 
to make a good figure in the eyes 
of French notabilities, show off the 
best qualities of his nature. 

Gustavus had been very anxious 
after the accomplishment of his first 
coup d’ Etat, his great masterpiece, 
to know how it would be received 
by the grandes dames, his illustrious 
feminine friends in France—Ma- 
dame d’Egmont, Madame de la 
Marck, and Madame de Boufflers. 
The letters which M. Geffroy pub- 
lishes of these ladies are very in- 
teresting, as a proof that there was 
real sincerity at the bottom of that 
liberalism which was in vogue in 
the salons of some of the French 
nobility before the French revolu- 
tion. Madame d’Egmont was the 
daughter of the notorious Maréchal 
de Richelieu, and was idolised by 
her reprobate father amid all the 
dissipations of his vicious life. 
She was married at sixteen to the 
Comte d’Egmont, the greatest noble 
of the Low Countries. Horace 
Walpole writes of her ‘as delight- 
fully pretty and gay and conver- 
sable ;’ but there exist letters and 
other opinions of her contempora- 
ries to prove that this is a very 
insufficient description of Madame 
d’Egmont. Another account speaks 
of her as having an indescribable 
grace and sweetness of manner. 
‘She was possessed of a charming 
beauty, a fine intellect, and a noble 
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style of politeness, with exquisite 
manners, and refined elegance, be- 
neath which one could divine an 
early death.’ (She died at thirty- 
three.) In addition to all which 
her correspondence with Gustavus 
gives proof of a generous, ardent, 
and romantic enthusiasm tempered 
with a gentle melancholy not un- 
fitting in one destined to a prema- 
ture end: even on the approach of 
death, when no longer able to hold 
hold the pen, she roused all her 
thoughts and energies to dictate 
letters of generous and liberal coun- 
sel to Gustavus. 

For it is one of the circumstances 
most to the credit of Gustavus that 
he inspired a very vivid interest in 
these ladies, an interest seemingly 
of quite irreproachable character, 
for the Comtesse de la Marck was 
past fifty years of age, and Madame 
de Boufflers was forty-seven ; and 
the real secret of the passionate 
desire which all evinced for the 
success of Gustavus as a model 


king, was the contrast which they 


drew, both expressedly and tacitly, 
between the possibly hopeless con- 
dition of French affairs under so 
despicable and interminable a reign 
as that of the blasé Louis XV., and 
the brilliant auspices under which 
the young and amiable descendant 
of Gustavus Adolphus, capable of 
taking interest in the stirring 
thoughts of the time, was com- 
mencing a new reign in the North. 

These noble ladies then, consider- 
ing the anarchical state of things in 
Sweden, and the hopeful opinion 
which they formed of the character 
of Gustavus, approved of his first 

* coup aE tat, with some reserva- 
tions, however, and each with re- 
iterated warnings of the dangers 
and responsibility of too absolute a 
power. 

The interest of the correspond- 
ence naturally increases with the 
commencement of the 
Louis XVI.; and by his Jady cor- 
respondents, and by his ambassador 
Creutz and the Comte de Provence, 
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afterwards Louis XVIII., he was 
kept well informed of all that passed 
at the French Court, and of the ge- 
neral movement of national opinion. 

Gustavus, from the year 1786 to 
1791, had the adv antage of having 
for correspondent one “of the most 
capable persons, both from talent 
and from position, of throwing every 
light on the state of French ‘affairs, 
Madame de Staél. 

In her letters written before the 
first visible upheavings of revolu- 
lutionary movement, Madame de 
Staél records many events s and mots 
characteristic of the state of society, 
such as the following relating to the 
the Cardinal de Rohan : Les Rohane 
ventrent dans Vordre de la noblesse, 
ils se déshonorent ; and what exceeds 
the idea which the following speech 
related of Calonne gives of his lev ity 
—a speech uttered by him, not in 
his cabinet, but openly at a large 
dinner party ? The conver sation 
had been turning on the large for- 
tunes made by the ministers of Louis 
XIV., and some lamented that it 
was no longer possible to get rich 
so rapidly in the same way: ‘ Par- 
donnez-moi,’ said Calonne, ‘le mé- 
tier n’est pas g caté.’ 

On the approach of the French 
revolution the correspondence of 
Madame de Staél necessarily as- 
sumes a greater interest, and the 
marginal notes of Gustavus, both to 
her letters and those of the Baron 
de Staél, certify to the anxiety 
with which he was observing the 
first symptoms of the great cata- 
strophe at hand. 

Gustavus had indeed the strongest 
motive to take interest in French 
affairs, for in a second visit to France 
in 1784 he had extracted a secret 
treaty out ofthe French government, 
by which not only did France engage 
to continue her usual yearly sub- 
sidies to Sweden, agreed on by the 
previous convention, but she stipu- 
lated further to pay Gustavus the 
sum of 1,200,000 livres in six years 
and to support Sweden in case of 
attack from the north. But it 
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would be unjust to put down the 
sympathies of Gustavus for France 
entirely to interested motives. In- 
deed it had been strange if his 
second visit to France had not left 
him pleasant reminiscences, as it 
was impossible to be more féted and 
aressed than he then was on all 
sides. He arrived in Paris, travel- 
ling incognito as the Comte de 
Haga, in June 1784, after a jour- 
ney to Italy; and having driven 
first to the Baron de Staél’s, he 
went the same evening to Ver- 
sailles. Louis X VI. had been shoot- 
ing that day at Rambouillet, when a 
courier of M.de Vergennes informed 
him of the arrival of the King of 
Sweden. The king, leaving Mon- 
sieur his next brother to sup with the 
shooting party, ordered his carriage 
at once, helped himself to put the 
horses to, and started for Versailles. 
When arrived there, as no one ex- 
pected him, he found no valets to 
dress him, and no keys to his ward- 
robe; he was dressed however by 
the first comers, but in such haste 
that he appeared before his guest 
with one shoe with a red heel and 
gold buckle, the other with a black 
heel and silver buckle, and the rest 
of his attire was equally ill-matched. 
The Comte de Haga supped with 
king, queen, and royal family in 
the little apartments of Louis XV. 
No spectacle or amusement which 
could be invented was spared fer the 
Swedish king: the opera during 
three weeks ‘brought on the boards 
nine grand musical dramas for him. 
The Comédie F rangaise was equally 
magnificent. Marie Antoinette gave 
him a fairy night féte at her pretty 
palace, the Little Trianon, when the 
English Garden was illuminated, 
suppers were laid in the bosquets, 
and the Swedish officers and guests 
were so numerous that Gustavus 
might almost have thought himself 
in hisown country. The queen and 
royal family passed from table to 
table and spoke graciously to their 
Swedish visitors, and Gustavus, de- 
lighted, said the scene was one of 
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true enchantment, worthy of the 
Champs Elysé es. Nor was Gustavus 
less pleased with wandering about 
Paris by day like a simple citizen, 
and mixing in the crowds on the 
boulevards, then so gay, so fresh, 
and so brilliant with their manifold 
costumes distinctive of the various 
classes, and with their gilded equi- 
pages. Often he said later, in dis- 
gust at the state of affairs in the 
north, that he had resolved upon 
abdication, after which he would 
buy an hétel on the boulevards for 
his old age and there spend his life. 

France was to him an Armida- 
garden of delight. ‘La délicieuse 
France,’ he terms it in his letters, 
without whose preservation as it then 
was Gustavus thought the world 
was barely habitable. As soon, 
then, as the first signs of revolu- 
tionary trouble appeared, Gustavus 
made all haste to shuffle off his 
difficulties with Russia, and gave 
his undivided attention to French 
affairs. He had every hope at first 
of engaging his late enemy Cathe- 
rine to ally herself with him in the 
part he meditated playing, but the 
Russian empress only deluded him 
and his ambassador by holding out 
vague tantalising expectations, and 
carefully avoided all positive en- 
gagements. 

Our intercourse with Gustavus 
introduces us to a very lively per- 
sonage, and enables us to make 
use of the eyes of M. d’Escars, a 
French nobleman of the old ré- 
gime, of indomitably good spirits, 
who was travelling about German 
courts in the jauntiest manner pos- 
sible as diplomatic agent for the 
Comte d’Artois, and observed, to 
use his own easy phrase, ‘la scéne 
extérieure de la Révolution des 
premiéres loges.’ Happy M. d’Es- 
cars! however tragic was the con- 
dition of France and of émigrés 
living at Coblentz and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle on very low diet, it did not 
prevent him from taking all the 
amusement he could in his progress 
through foreign courts. ‘ La Révo- 
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lution,’ he says, slightly explanato- 
rily and with an evident air of 
retrospective satisfaction, ‘ n’avait 
pas encore fait bréche 4 ma fortune.’ 

M. le Baron d’Escars (created a 
duke under the Restoration) was 
an important person, for he was 
plenipotentiary of the princes and 
the counter revolutionary party at 
the court of Gustavus, and was still 
at Stockholm when Gustavus was 
assassinated. He was born in 1747, 
had been a captain in the guards 
of the Comte d’Artois, then a colo- 
nel of dragoons; and was one of 
those reckless devoted gentlemen 
of the old noblesse who would lead 
a minuet, fight a duel, or storm a 
fortress, with equal alacrity. Before 
being accredited to Gustavus, M. 
d’Escars had been paying a series 
of visits among the little German 
courts to test their principles. He 
generally found them excellent, 
none of them inclining to the Frenc h 
revolution in any way; but there 
were exceptional cases, however, 
where he fell into some doubt. The 
Duke of Wurtemburg was one of 
the most enterprising among the 
German princes of the last century. 
He gave an impulse to education, 
industry, and agriculture, which 
has lasted to the present time. M. 
d’Escars was a little disgusted with 
this reforming mania, and thought 
it could lead to no good. The duke 
did not take eagerly either to the 
proposition of an anti-revolutionary 
crusade. ‘ Avec sa petite armée de 
six 4 mille hommes,’ says M.d’Escars 
disdainfully, ‘et sa légion de bri- 
gands, il se croyait 4l’abri des max- 
imes frangaises.. The Elector of 
Bavaria, too, gave him cause for 
suspicion. He was above sixty, and 
out of health, and altogether 
possessed by an Anglo- American 
nommeé Thomson, afterwards Comte 
de Rumford, known later, M. d’Es- 
cars adds, by his soups and his 
chimneys a la Rumford. M. d’Escars 
was inquisitive enough to look into 
the writings by which Thomson had 
captivated the confidence of the 
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elector. He found nothing to ad. 
mire in them; the pompous pre. 
faces put him in mind of M. Necker, 
and in looking further, he recog. 
nised all the philosophical baggage 
‘de ce Génevois.’ But, on the 
whole, M. d’Escars found the Ger. 
man princes extremely pleasant, 
with complete harmony of views 
about the French revolution. He 
snuffs with delight the rich air of 
old feudalism lingering about the 
medieval courts. Perhaps the most 
pleasant visit on the whole was to 
the Prince Bishop of Passau, the 
Cardinal d’Auersberg, at his palace 
on the Danube. In fact, his time 
passed so pleasantly there, that he 
seems to have forgotten to speak 
about politics at all. The first time 
he presented himself at the palace 
of the prince bishop, he dined with 
him and sat between the prince 
bishop and his niece. ‘ La chére 
était allemande il est vrai, mais 
somptueuse et trés-bonne, les vins du 
Rhin et de Hongrie en abondance 
et parfaits, la comtesse prevenante 
et aimable.’ The conversation of 
the cardinal was that of a bon et 
digne homme, and not revolutionary 
by any means; he asked for news 
of all the French ambassadors who 
had been at Vienna. After dinner, 
as the weather was too bad for 
the cardinal to promenade his guest 
in his English garden, he proposed 
to take him to the opera. Ln effet 
M. d’Escars and the cardinal, and 
the comtesse his niece, and grand 
dean of the chapter, go in a car- 
riage together. They enter the most 
delightful box of all and the best 
decorated. The theatre had a 
charming interior, though a little 
small, and was full of ladies dressed 
to perfection. An imposing stroke 
of the fiddle-bow announced the 
arrival of the prince; the audience 
clap hands, applaud their sovereign, 
who responds all round with the 
most affable salutations. A drop 
scene perfectly well painted is drawn 
up, and we have the celebrated 
opera Mozart’s Don Juan. The 
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cardinal was most affable to M. 
d’Escars, called his attention to 
everything remarkable in the house, 
told him the names of all the pretty 
women and of the actors and ac- 
tresses, and after every act ices 
and refreshment of unexceptionable 
kinds were brought into the salon 
behind the box. 

M. d’Escars was invited again on 
the morrow, and the good cardinal, 
‘ce bon et digne homme,’ sent 
a carriage to his inn for him with 
six horses, with an outrider be- 
fore, and two heiduques and foot- 
men behind. The weather was 
splendid. After dinner the cardi- 
nal took him to his English garden, 
which he could not show him the 
day before. M.d’Escars was charmed 
with this walk on the banks of the 
Danube, but he makes his descrip- 
tion of majestic rivers, &c., brief, 
evidently having as much con- 
tempt for descriptive writing as for 
writing of all kinds. All the people 
they meet in their walk, gardeners 
or others, go down on their knees, 
and the cardinal distributes bene- 
dictions right and left. ‘ Au retour 
de cette sainte et délicieuse promenade, 
nous rentrames au chateau. ‘“ La 
soirée est longue,” me dit le bon 
prince, “j’aurai chez moi un petit 
bal.” ‘Allons, monseigneur,”’ ré- 
pondis-je, “ hier opéra, aujourd’hui 
bal; qui peut se refuser 4 une si 
douce vie ?”’ The ball-room was of 
the finest, of the best decorated and 
lighted M. d’Escars ever saw. There 
were at least fifteen or eighteen 
chandeliers of Bohemian glass of 
wonderful lustre. The ball was de- 
lightful; as the dancers passed by 
the prince bishop and M. d’Escars 
and the countess seated together, 
the cardinal would call a lady to 
him, introduce her, tell her age, ask 
M. d’Escars to remark her figure so 
fine and pliant, and her clear fresh 
colour, and each of them, after a 
little caress and a compliment from 
his eminence, went on waltzing 
away. ‘Ce fut,’ cries M. d’Escars 
pathetically, ‘ ce fut le coeur pénétré 
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de reconnaissance et d’un vif regret 
que je pris congé d’un si digne 
prélat. Je n’imaginais pas que l’on 
pit mener une vie plus délicieuse 
que celle de la cour de Passau.’ 
Such was the paradisaical state of 
a prince bishop before the revolu- 
tion which M. d’Escars so much de- 
tested. M.d’Escars paints himself, 
and as he was the chosen repre- 
sentative of the party of the princes, 
one may have through him some 
notion of what elements it was com- 
posed. M. de Calonne, he who said, 
‘ Le métier n’est pas gaté,’ was made 
their minister of finance ; of his pru- 
dence some estimate may be formed 
by the fact of his going to Vienna 
and exhibiting himself at a public 
ball when his chief the Comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) 
had been requested not to come 
there by the emperor, on account of 
the danger it might cause the royal 
family of France, who were then in 
an extremely critical situation. But 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
had no more dangerous enemies 
than this party of the princes, whose 
maxim was, ‘ What is it to us whe- 
ther we have a Louis XVI., Lonis 
XVIL., or Charles X. for King of 
France? Perish rather Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette than the prin- 
ciple of the old régime and ef abso- 
lute monarchy.’ This part of the 
émigration, after having been com- 
pelled by the representations of 
Marie Antoinette to remove the seat 
of their operations from Turin, had 
settled at Coblentz and Worms in 
1791. The Comte d’Artois, with a 
bevy of mistresses to keep up Ver- 
sailles traditions, held court at Co- 
blentz, and was the accepted head of 
the party of the princes, composed 
of the Prince de Condé, the princes 
of Polignac, the Marshal de Broglie, 
&c., and all who held in profound 
pity the weakness of Louis XVI. in 
attempting any compromise with 
the new ideas. With or without 
Louis XVI., absolute monarchy, 
pure and simple, was the programme 
of this party. It was in vain for 
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the unhappy monarch to pronounce 
public condemnation on their dan- 
gerous activity; they replied his 
public manifestos did not represent 
his true opinions, which they must 
interpret, as they best could, in 
the true interest of royal power. 
They had arranged among them- 
selves what sort of government 
was desirable in France, and like 
the knights of Pompey before 
Pharsalia, had disposed of all the 
offices. They had an army under 
the famous Marshal de Broglie, 
which consisted mainly of officers, 
for soldiers were rare ; every gentle- 
man wanted a post suited to his 
rank, and soldiers were required to 
be of an appearance not unworthy 
of their fastidious chiefs. The Mar- 
quis d’Autichamp, a cavalry adju- 
tant, struck at once eighty-four 
dragoons off from his list because 
the men had not a sufficiently 
imposing air. The infantry were 
drilled occasionally with sticks, 

the absence of muskets; as for the 
cavalry, they were waiting for the 


five thousand horses promised by 


Gustavus. The finest corps in the 
army was a body of military nobles 
commanded by the Prince of Condé, 
who observed a certain amount of 
discipline, which, however lax in the 
army, was compensated for by the 
strictness of étiquette at the court 
of the Comte d’Artois and his mis- 
tresses, to which no one was ad- 
mitted who was not accompanied on 
presentation by four gentlemen to 
attest the purity of his principles. 
After the revolt of the Brabancons 
had been put down by Austria, and 
the failure of the flight to Varennes, 
this party became more audacious 
than ever. The triumph of Aus- 
tria was a prelude to their own 
—the extreme royalists of the As- 
sembly themselves at Paris coun- 
selled departure for Coblentz and 
Worms in the name of honour 
and of the king. Noble ladies, 
young and old, incited all loiterers 
to depart for the crusade by send- 
ing them distafis. Matters were all 
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arranged for an easy victory ; as for 
preparation, the boot of the Prince 
de Condé and six francs’ worth 
of rope to hang the chiefs among 
the Liberals, were quite sufficient, 
It was, however, vaguely supposed 
that two millions of soldiers from 
somewhere or other wer > advancing 
to support the émigrés ; their paper, 
the Journal of the Counter Revolu. 
tion, published at Coblentz, an. 
nounced the fact, and it was be. 
lieved to be true ; if there were any 
doubters, those in the secret reas- 
sured them by saying that the troops 
only marched at night, in order the 
better to surprise the democrats, 
The alliance of both Austria, Pras. 
sia, and Russia in their favour was 
a certainty ; but until the arrival 
of their troops, they accepted the 
assistance of the King of Sweden. 
Up to the failure of the flight to 
Varennes, Gustavus had not given 
himself up to this extreme party. 
But the great chiefs of the European 
coalition, and indeed all the leading 
sovereigns of Europe, regarded the 
unfortunate Gustavus and his efforts 
to get the lead of a grand crusade 
age ninst the French revolution with 
some pity and a good deal of con- 
tempt. They did not take the same 
exalted view of the gel nius displayed 
in his own coups d’ tat as himself, 
and doubted whether the military 
and political abilities of the Swedish 
king were such as to warrant his 
aspiration to become the Gustavus 
Adolphus of Royalism on the Con- 
tinent, without a fleet, without an 
army, without a single available rix 
dollar in his treasury, with no credit, 
with a disaffected people of his own 
to deal with and a terrible quantity 
of debt. The Empress Catherine 
replied to his demand for Russian 
troops with fine speeches and ex- 
cuses, coquetting all the time in an 
underhand way with Mirabeau and 
French democrats. Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the celebrated brother 
of Frederic the Great, was an 
admirer of the Assemblée Constitu- 
ante, and regarded his nephew sim- 
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ply as a ‘political saw-bones,’ a 
‘carabin politique,’ and a ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ Neither did he fare any 
better in the opinion of the Empe- 
rors Joseph II. and Leopold, both 
of whom had had opportunity of 
studying him during their stay at 
Florence in 1783. 

The former had even qualified 
him, in a letter to his sister Maria 
Christina, as ‘ faux, petit, misérable, 
un petit-maitre a la glace,’ and had 
made merry over the appearance 
of Gustavus, one morning when he 
paid him an early visit at Florence, 
and the Swedish monarch was 
roused from his bed and obliged to 
appear in his dressing gown, over 
which, however, he hastily slipped 
his order of the Polar Star; and 
Joseph, on his return to Vienna, 
had a hero represented on the stage 
in a dressing-gown decorated with 
a polar star. Leopold treated the 
advances and proclamations of the 
Swedish king as mere ‘ rodomon- 
tade ;? even Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette did not reply very 
warmly to his chivalrous offers of 
assistance, although Marie Antoi- 
nette at one time sent him a gold 
sword with the inscription ‘ Pour la 
défense des opprimés.’ 

Baffled thus on all sides, excluded 
from participation in the European 
coalition, which was being formed 
without him, Gustavus eagerly ac- 
cepted at length the leadership of 
the ‘party of the princes,’ and 
proclaimed his perfect adherence to 
their creed, that it was not so much 
the preservation of the royal family 
as the preservation of royal insti- 
tutions, which was to be the object 
of the anti-revolutionary crusade. 

Up to the flight of Varennes, 
Gustavus had continued to be in 
constant communication with the 
royal family, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the chivalrous 
Fersen, who had made all the ar- 
‘angements for the evasion with 
the co-operation of his sovereign. 
The Swedish king, in order to 
watch more closely over French 
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affairs, had come over year by year 
to Aix-la-Chapelle ; and at the time 
of the failure of the Varennes elope- 
ment, had been seen walking out- 
side the gates of the town, anxiously 
consulting his watch from time to 
time, as he was waiting for the 
arrival of the courier to give him 
news of its successful issue. Up to 
that period he had been able to 
distinguish between the moderate 
royalist party and the extreme 
views of the party of princes; but 
afterwards he held a court at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, surrounded by all the 
chiefs of the émigration and the 
wildest of the ultra-royalists, and 
entertained all the émigrés nobles 
with magnificent hospitality. Three 
times a week his table was spread 
for a hundred gentlemen, who for 
the rest of the week dined princi- 
pally on potatoes and milk. And he 
was regarded by the whole body of 
these wild exiles as their saviour 
and hero ; while ladies and children, 
in the privation of reverse of fortune, 
stretched out imploring arms as he 
walked around, and besought him 
to lead them back in triumph to 
their country ; so that the adulation 
which he received on all sides was 
sufficient to turn a stronger head 
than his own. 

In the Almanach de Gotha of 
1791 half the engravings were de- 
voted to Gustavus and his family. 
His self-conceit became now inflated 
beyond all bounds; like a king 
accustomed to victory, he looked 
from a haughty height on the 
Counts of Provence and D’ Artois, 
living in refuge under his shadow 
at <Aix-la-Chapelle, and he spoke 
with contempt of the monarchiens 
who dreamed of establishing a meta- 
physical government in France of 
the kind calling itself constitutional. 
In monarchy pure and simple was 
the only salvation for France and 
the world; and that he intended to 
re-establish, if the Empress Cathe- 
rine, as he still fondly hoped, and 
as she deluded him into still hoping, 
would only furnish him with a due 
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supply of roubles and Cossacks. 
The Empress Catherine, indeed, by 
holding out a tantalising bait of 
putting Gustavus in a condition to 
play so brilliant a part in history, 
managed to extract from him the 
advantageous treaties of Vereli and 
Drottningholm, after which further 
dissimulation was not profitable ; 
the history of the negotiations of 
Sweden with Russia about these 
treaties, as contained in the de- 
spatches of Stedingk, form an admi- 
rable study for making acquaintance 
with the peculiar characteristics of 
Russian diplomacy ; and the inter- 
views of Stedingk both with the 
empress and Prince Potemkin are 
scenes of Tartar comedy as well as 
political events. 

Inflated, however, with the adu- 
lation of Aix-la-Chapelle, and still 
hot with his feverish dreams of 
historic splendour, Gustavus III. re- 
turned to his capital in August 
1791, with the air of a king on 
whom the destinies of mankind 
depended. He adopted the most 


vigorous measures for protecting 
his subjects from all revolutionary 


infection, interdicted all news or 
comments in Swedish papers about 
French affairs, and forbade any 
representation of a French demo- 
crat to his Swedish people, either 
on the stage or in waxwork, 
Still infatuated about the supply of 
Russian roubles and Cossacks, he 
invited M. de Pahlen, the Russian 
ambassador, to be his aide-de-camp 
in the approaching crusade ; and, 
with his usual theatrical genius, 
had, at the gates of Stockholm, a 
sort of rehearsal of his anticipated 
entry into the gates of Paris, with 
his troops, and M. de Pahlen on his 
right hand. 

But just about this time M. 
d’Escars, still travelling about as 
diplomatist-in-chief for the princes, 
and enjoying himself, arrived at 
Stockholm, and gives us the benefit 
of his impressions with delicious 
frankness. The passage from Stral- 
sund had been tedious, but fortu- 
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nately one Jonas was on board, a 
noted conjuror, and he dissipated 
M.d’Escars’ ennui during the voyage 
very considerably by some very 
amusing tricks of legerdemain, 
M. d’Escars arrived at Stockholm 
with full powers, signed by Mon- 
sieur and the Comte d’Artois, and 
was received with extreme distinc- 
tion, and more attention was na- 
turally paid to him than to the 
other French diplomatists also at 
Stockholm—the one representing 
the Assemblée Nationale and the 
other Louis XVI. M. d’Escars tells 
us that, ‘I left the princes in full 
persuasion that I should find every- 
thing ready at Stockholm—a fleet 
equipped, a well clothed, well ap- 
pointed army, and everything ne- 
cessary for a grand descent on 
Normandy or Brittany. When I 
began to look about me I found no- 
thing existed except in the head of 
the king. The treasury had not a 
thaler, Gustavus IIT. was counting 
up, however, the millions he was 
going to receive from Spain and 
from Russia;’ and with a view to 
these Gustavus recommended M. 
d’Escars to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the Spanish and Russian 
plenipotentiaries. M. d’Escars did 
so, for he found them very plea- 
sant companions in a place so full 
of ennui as Stockholm. Stackel- 
berg the Russian was fond of good 
living, and could get none in the 
Swedish capital. M. d’Escars gave 
him the benefit of his advice and 
aid in the establishment of a cuisine, 
and rendered Stackelberg’s exis- 
tence more supportable, for poor 
Stackelberg having formerly been 
Russian proconsul at Warsaw, ‘oi 
il avait nagé dans les honneurs 
et les plaisirs, se mourait d’ennui 
a cette cour.’ As for the Spaniard, 
he too was an excellent fellow, ready 
to be hacked to pieces for the casa 
di Borbone. M. d’Escars did not 
fail, however, to pay attention to 
Gustavus, and reports smartly in 
his Mémoires, ‘knowing that to play 
a part in the affairs of France was 
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his hobby, I drew up for him a 
vigorous note—wne note vigoureuse— 
and showed him the eyes of all 
Brittany and Normandy fixed upon 
the shores of France, awaiting the 
arrival of his fleets and his royal 
person.’ M. d’Escars, speaking from 
memory in these late written Mé- 
moires of his, does not qualify too 
highly this diplomatic effort, for 
the note vigoureuse has been found 
in the archives of Stockholm, con- 
tain this magnificent peroration : 
‘Sire, you are invoked as the 
tutelary angel of France, as the 
restorer of her throne, her, altars, 
and her ancient nobility. Sire, 
more laurels await your forehead 
in France than the Vasas and 
Gustavus Adolphuses have ever 
gathered. Already the coasts of 
Normandy are covered with eyes 
open for the arrival of your fleets !’ 
The pleasant M. d’Escars evidently 
knew his Gustavus III., and must 
have found the writing of this note 
vigoureuse & charming diversion at 
the court where poor Stackelberg 
se mourait @ennut. 

But the tale of poor Gustavus’s 
follies and weaknesses and delu- 
sions was now nearly closed. The 
internal difficulties of his kingdom 
had increased to such a pitch that 
he fell into a state of inextricable 
confusion and disgust, from which 
he only could see any escape either 
by means of his great crusade, or 
through the divinations of a sorce- 
ress by the name of Arfwedsson, 
who read the secrets of destiny in 
coffee grounds, and whom he con- 
sulted in all his difficulties. But 
Miss Arfwedsson took to utter- 
ing prophecies which the enemies 
of his government turned against 
him, and as for the Agamemnonship 
of the crusade, the Prince of Bruns- 
wick was elected over his head, and 
he was not even so much as thought 
of. Gustavus, nevertheless, still 
clung to his great crusading scheme, 
and when his nearest counsellors re- 
presented to him that Sweden was 
incapable of effort—exhausted and 
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on the very brink of bankruptey— 
that nobility, clergy, and the whole 
nation were estranged from him, 
such representations only appeared 
to him in the light of arguments 
for hurrying on the accomplishment 
of his grand Agamemnonic design. 
M. de Gaussen, the French envoy, 
wrote to his Government in Decem- 
ber 1791: ‘ There is no more money 
here, the housekeeping of the princes 
is not paid for, and the king has no 
more credit. The debt of Sweden is 
enormous. Every one is in fear for 
his little property ; this violent state 
of things cannot ‘continue. Gus- 
tavus IIT. must call a Diet for his 
finances.’ 

The Diet was called, and Gustavus 
again managed it on the coup d’ Etat 
and intimidation principle; he called 
it together at Gefle, a little town in 
the interior, and used every means, 
by locating troops on the high roads, 
and by refusal of passports, to render 
access difficult to the place of as- 
sembly ; after a month’s stormy 
sitting it was dissolved, leaving all 
parties in the highest state of exas- 
peration. On the 16th of March 
1792, Ankarstrém, styled Brutus- 
Ankarstrém by the democrats of 
Paris, a gloomy reserved young 
noble, brooding over private and 
public wrongs, made himself the 
instrument of popular vengeance, 
and shot the king at a masked 
ball in his own theatre. Ankar- 
strém had four principal accom- 
plices, one of whom repented at the 
last moment, and warned Gustavus 
by a note not to appear at the ball, 
and told him of the intended assas- 
sination. The king received the 
note as he was supping with Baron 
Essers alone, in a little room in the 
theatre. He read it twice, finished 
his supper and went straight to his 
box. Here he showed the note to 
Essers, who besought him not to 
go down on the stage. 

Gustavus merely replied, ‘Another 
time he would wear a coat of mail,’ 
rose in his box, went down through 
the side scenes to the stage, giving 
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his arm to his companion, and say- 
ing, ‘ Voyons s’ils oseront me tuer.’ 
He lived sixteen days after his 
wound, and it seemed at one time 
that he might recover. All the best 
qualities of his nature reappeared 
in his last days; he refused to learn 
the name of his assassin, and asked 
that all the lives of accomplices 

night be spared. When one of his 
a politics il adversaries came to 
disclaim all share in the deed, he 
blessed the wound which brought 
back an old friend to his side. 
There was a great revulsion of 
popular feeling after his death, in- 
deed it was necessary to protect 
the houses of the regicides from 
public indignation. Nevertheless 
Gustavus hi: ad cruel anxieties about 
the fate of his young son, and his 
old theatrical passion broke out in 
some of the last expressions of his 
agony: ‘Carry me forth on a litter ; 
I will go to the public place and 
address the people. Go, and like 
another Antony, show the blood- 
stained garments of Cesar for the 
confusion of his enemies.’ Thus 
the catastrophe of Cesar predicted 
by the great Frederic exalted the 
imagination of Gustavus in his 
dying moments. 

He was the first royal victim of 
the revolution in Europe. 

Gustavus III. is a characteristic 
specimen of the philosophic royalists 
of his time. His ideal of govern- 
ment was an enlightened absolutism, 
that is to say, enlightene d so far as 
he chose to allow it to be enlightened. 
He was a Voltairian in religion, yet 
a believer in and a practiser of all 
the necromantic and magical delu- 
sions of Cagliostro. There was no 
secret society of which he was not or 
did not want to be a member. He 
was a Freemason, an Illuminist,; and 
a Rosicrucian. The Voltairian king 
had not an oratory in his palace, 
but a little closet fitted up with a 
crucifix, a chafing dish, and a pair 
of huge wax candles; and in this 
histor v presents him to us on one 
occasion in a perspiration and in his 
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shirt performing a cabalistic incan- 
tation. He was an immense lover of 
display , and patronised the arts and 
sciences ; he wished also to enjoy 
the familiarity of artists and men 
of letters and philosophers up to a 
certain point; he was flattered at 
a word of approval from Voltaire 
and sought for it, but he said when 
the Vie privée du Roi de Prusse 
came out, ‘C’est une bonne lecon 
pour nous : voila ce que c’est que de 
se familiariser trop avec les gens qui, 
par leur métier, ne sont pas faits 
pour vivre avec nous. Avec les 
grands on n’a rien a craindre; on 
les retient toujours par les graces et 
par les peines; . . . mais avec les 
hommes qui ne sont que gens de 
lettres, ah! non, non!’ He had 
abilities, but of a mediocre sort; 
his perceptions were quick, but they 
were shallow, vain, and frivolous; 
he was without sense of moral re- 
sponsibility, yet capable of acts of 
unreasonable temerity ; he had, too, 
enthusiasm, but it was mainly for 
shows, theatrical performances, for 
cabalistic delusions, for France, and 
the cause of absolutism. Yet it must 
be added that on some occasions 
he showed unexpected vigour and 
promptitude of spirit in the face 
of danger; that he seems to have 
been very generous, although it 
was with his subjects’ money and 
the subsidies of France; and that 
he appears to have had lovable 
qualities, for persons of good taste 
and feeling speedily grew attached 
to him, and his relations with his as- 
sociates and ministers were friendly 
and lasting. Perhaps the evil for- 
tunes of his life may be summed 
up thus: he had an indolent, worth- 
less father, a bad-tempered mis- 
chief-making, Voltairian mother, 
an insensible wife, from whom he 
lived estranged; and his earliest 
instructor, when a child, was a vir- 
twoso, who lectured him on the 
comédie larmoyante and gave him as 
a rule in life, ‘Prends pour guide le 
sentiment.’ 





